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70 the Right H r 
j on * Lord Somers, 


* 


| eq "150 5 291 ogg 
Cannot give 4 
greater. Proof of 
| my Zeal for An- 


** C 


tiquity, 


putting tes chief Heroes un- 
der your Lordſhip's Protec- 
tion. Ian ſenſible can 
1 plead 


DEDICATION. 


plead no Right to it, „ 


what is founded upon their 
Merit; and have nothing t to 


On" al 


palliate my Pref! umption to 


your Lordſhip, but a Pre- 


tence of doing Juſtice” to 


them. So that I dare inſiſt 


upon your Lordſhip's Pa- 
tronage no otherwiſe, than 
as it will be a Reward paid 


to the Memory of their Vir- 


tues, which can never re- 


ceive its due Luſtre, but 
from Men of the ſame ge- 
Ir was 


nerous Principles. 
a noble Vigottr with which 


| tlie” firſt Diſturbers of Man- 
| | kind; 3 


2 


they were Alimated againſt 


5 P 


r 
9 


A. 


DPEDICATILON. 
kind; and it is That makes 
them naturally have Re 
courſe to thoſe, who have 


Part your Lordſhip bears in 


that Work, is allow'd by wn 


but Your Self, 5 who þ are 
equally induſtrious to merit 
Applauſe „and to ayoid it. 


Jo intereſt Your: Self in f 
Affairs of the laſt Impor- 


tance with ſo much Zeal 
and Aſſiduity, and yet to 


effect them with ſo much 
Calmneſs and Serenity, to 


do Good without any Pro- 
A 4 ſpect, 


ſo gloriouſly exerted them- 
ſelves in {ſecuring the Liber» 
ties of Europe. How. great a 


= 
| 

1 

| 

| | 


 DBDICATION 
ſpect, but that of the Plea: : 

ſute ariſirig from the Con- | 

ſequence, and to promote 
the Service of your Coun- 
try, even by ſeeming to de- 
cline it, as they are Quali- 


ties the beſt of Patriots have 


ever affected, ſo are they 

in none more conſpicuous 
than in your Lordſhip. 
Mx Lox, It is not eaſy 
to reſiſt the Temptation of 
indulging myſelf upon this 
Subject ; eſpecially where I 
am ſecur d as well from the 
Imputation, as the Guilt of 
Flattery. For none can be 
ſo hardy as to diſpute your 
| 7" 2 Lord- 


* 
- 


e 
Lordſhip! 8 Merit, Wit out 


denyingthaſe very Bleſſings 


they enjoy, as the Reſult of 


ito But in regard to the Un 


>rdihip, and indeed to the 
Injuſtice I ſhould do Vou by 


purſuing ſo unequal a Task, 
a Happineſs reſeryvid for 


thoſe, who ſhall hereafter 


be engag'din the moſt Or- 
namental Part of the n 
nen oH 


I would: unde one Title 
more to f yOur Lordſhip 8 | 
Acceptance of theſe Papers; 


ny conſidering Greece as the 


Mother 


eaſineſs I ſhould; give your 


DEDICATION 
Mother of Arts and Litera- 


tute; that whilſt the Reader 0 | 


beholds Science diſplay d in 
its Infancy, your Lordſhip's 
Name may at the ſame time 
give him a more expreſſive 
Idea of it in its full Maturity, 
There are ſo many Inſtances 
of your Lordſhip's Im- 
provements in that kind; 

that the only Diſpute is, 
whether You have contri- 
buted more to it by your 
Encoutagement, or Ex- 
ample. Such Extent and 
Variety of Learning, ſuch 
Strength of Reaſoning, and 
Delicacy of Taſte, and ſuch 
7 | an 


DEDICATION. 


* Univerſal Politeneſs, 
with which your Lordſhip 
has always temper'd your 
more ſevere, and weighty 


Inquiries, have completed 
your Lordſhip's Charac- 
ter, and renderd You no 

leſs the Ornament, than the 
Support of your Country. 
Ia. with the greateſt 
Reſpect, 


My L ORD, 
Your Lordſhip's 
moſt Obedient, and 
no humble Servant, 


TzMPLE STAN TAM. 
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HE Affairs of Grerce have lain 
I under weh a Suſpicion, 
[| chat T think I Gught riot to pub» 
| Sea lich any Account of them, with- 
1 out N fomething con- 
verdi the Truth in Hiſtory. It is this 
: h of it, and Cicero its 
chief” Law and a:fti e ng Character: 
And it was in reps. is, that I was de- 
terr'd at my firſt Entrance upon the Grecian 
Story, eſpecially when I found the Ancients 
themſelves ſo confounded, that few of them 
dated it from the ſame Period. Some af, 
firm there was no Hiſtory of Greece before 
Pbononeus the Son of Hacbus: And other 
fix the Attic ra at the Flood of Ogyges, 
which happen d about the ſame time. 
'Plutarch makes an Excuſe for beginning ſo 
High as 'Theſeus + "Dionyſus Halicarnaſſaus 
fas there was nothing certain before the 
Trojan Wart and Epboris the Cumæan, 
Calf and 7 us dated their 
Hiſtories eighty Years' lower, from the 
Return of the Herachide.* Varro calls the 
Beginning of the Olympiads the Hiſtorical 
Times : Pliny gives little Credit to all that 


is writ of Greece before the Reign of Cyrus, 
which began in the fifty fifth 1 
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PB 
al others place the moſt ancient Hiſto- 
rians but a lile before the Deſcent of the 
P er, Men, * 0 
It is not to- be imagin -d, chat the Gre- 
cians had for ſo long a Tract of Time 
receiv d no Footſteps of ne Ages; 
the Diſpute is, at hat time they came 
to be fo. plain, that they might trace 
2 with Eaſe, and —— in them with 
Safety, If we enquire à little into the 
Origin of Hiſtory, we ſhall find the in- 


nate Deſire of Glory put Men upon find- 


ing out ways to Tranſmit their Names 
to Paſtry, © even before the Invention of 


Letters. They leſt their Images as an In- 
heritance to their Sons; their moſt remark- 


able Atchievements were ſign d by Hiero- 
lyphicks, or painted and engray'd on their 
Walls ; and their Songs, tho' very rude, 
and ill-modell'd, oredary' 4 the Memory of 
their great Captains, and were freſh | In- 
centives to their Poſterity, When Writ- 
ing was in Uſe, they erected Stones with 
Inſcriptions on 465 And Euſebius — 
that —— Triſmegiſtus wrote his 
trine on Pillars, leſt, upon the Inu 
of the Nile, it ſhould b. be loſt. It mn 
be own'd, it was very late before Letters 
were receiv'd in Greece; and even after 
chat, there was not the ſame Care taken, 
as in other Nations, to "ply the Uſe of 
them to Hiſtory, The Agyptiens, who 
pretended & the gabelt W 


PREFAOR 


gs well in this as in other Parts of Learn - 
ing, committed the Care of their publick 
Memoirs to their Colleges of Prieſts: Vet 
as an inſtance af the general Defect in the 
Hiſtary of the firſt Ages, they could not, 
even in Herodotus's time, give any cer- 
tain Account of the building, their Pyra+ 
mids, nor of theit great 1 Se- 
e The Perfian Hiſtorians were the 
Magi, the maſt conſiderable among them 
both for Knowledge and Station: And 
in Rome the Pontsff5 had the Charge of 
making their Arnals. So that the Gre. 
cians were the only People of Note, who 
were careleſs in this reſpect, and for 
many Ages follow d only their firſt Guide, 
Tradition. It was this made them attri- 
bute ſuch immoderate things to Anti⸗ 
quity, that where any Man excell'd in 
Virtue or Power, he was in proceſs of 
Time elevated into a Deity; the Diſtance 
of Time magnifying things almoſt in the 
ſame Proportion, as the Diſtance of Place 
leſſens them. And whatever theſe Tradi- 
tional Stories were, they were till height- 
en'd 1 the Poets, who were undoubted- 
eir firſt Hiſtorians, Hence it was, 
i their Hiſtory became ſo vitiated by 
ſo many different and monſtrous Rela» 
tions of thei Gods and Heroes ; and this 
is the chief Foundation of all the Fables 
of Antiquity. La#antius obſerves that 


the Poets wrote the Troth, tho! they diſ- 
ay 'd 
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bead it; but the Veil was ſo thick, that i6 
could never be perfectly thrown off: And 


therefore the dark and confuſed Accounts 
we have of the firſt Ages, ſeem like Inſcrip- 


tions upon ancient Medals half defac'd, 


where the deſective Part is to be ſupply d 
by gueſs from thè remaining Characters. 
But notwithſtanding the Spirit of Ro- 


mance, which runs through the Grecian 
Story, one may venture to ſay of the 


firſt Grecians, what Monfithr de St. Evre- 
mond does of the Romans, that They had 


fo many real Excellencies to be admir'd for, 


that there was no need of having Recourſe 
to Fables. I make no queſtion, but there 
were ſuch Men as Hercules, Theſeus, and 
many others, whoſe Stories are handed 


"down to us; that they did many of the 


Acts which are aſerib'd to them: And 
one Reaſon why Men doubt of their At- 
chievements, may be, becauſe they would 
not imitate them. For it is a Natural 
Obſervation of Saluſt, that we are too apt 
to take our Dimenſions of -others from 


our own Standard, and conceive every 


thing ' feign'd, which exceeds our own 
Power. But what I ſay of theſe firſt 


Heroes, I would have underſtood only of 


the modeſt part of their Characters ; for 
ſome things aſcrib'd to them, are too groſs 


to bear any colour of Probability. What 
J have endeavour'd* in this ſhort Survey, 
has deen to purge them, as much if 0 

ible, 


* 


PREFACE: 
ſible, from the fabulous Aſperſions of the 
Poets, who, by advancing them ſo far above 
the Standard of Humanity, have brought 
their real Merit in queſtidn, and eclips'd 


thoſe Virtues they intended to adorn, If 


they ſtill ſeem to act too much above the 
Condition of Men, I may be allow'd to ap- 


peal in their behalf to a later Race of He- 


roes of our own Nation: And it is not the 
leaſt part of their Vindication, that we ſee 
the Wonders of paſt Ages ſo gloriouſly at- 
teſted by thoſe of the preſent. I dare not 
from hence take occaſion to enter into a 
thorough Defence of Antiquity ; I know it 
would require a much abler Advocate; and 
I am ſenfible how far it has already ſuffer'd 
in my following Account of it. I can only 
pretend to have been cautious in affirming 
any thing, where I doubted my Authority: 
And tho, among the ſeveral Opinions of 
Authors, I have mark d out what ſeem'd 


to me the moſt probable, yet there is ſtill 


room left for the Reader to paſs his own 
JJ * 
Here it may not be improper to ſay ſome- 
thing of the chief Authors, from whom 
this Hiſtory is collected, in order to ſhew 
how far we may depend upon its Credibi- 
lity. The firſt from whom we receive any 
tolerable Light into the Grecian Affairs, is 
Herodotus, who is ſtiled the Father of Hi- 


ſtory, either becauſe he was the firſt who re- 


duc'd it into any thing of Form, or at leaſt 
1 Vo E. = a , the 


PRE FACE. 


the firſt whoſe Writings in that kind have 
been preſerv d. His Stile is ſo eaſy, ſmooth 


and elegant, and his Matter fo entertaining, 
that for this Reaſon his Books bear the 
Names of the Nine Mu/es. His chief Care 
was to pleaſe rather than inftrut; and 
therefore inſtead of the Wars between the 
Grecians and Barbarians, which he pro- 
miſes to treat of, he entertams you with a 


Collection of Antiquities, which he delivers 


upon the Credit of the AZgypizzn Prieſts, 
and pives you a Narrative of all he knows. 
So that half his Book is Digreſſion and Pa- 


renthefis : And in this Liberty he has been 


too faithfully imitated by his Succeffors, 
many of whoſe Works are fach perfect Gro- 
teſgues, that in perafing them you often loſe 


the principal Defign. The heavieſt Charge 
againſt him is his P 


| | abulouſneſs, and Credu- 
lity. But they ſeem not to be acquainted 
with his Deſign, who blame him for want 
of Truth: He was ſo far from being a ſe- 
vere Hiſtorian, that he endeavour'd only, as 


the former Poets, to confine himſelf within 


the Rules of Probability. Poetry was then 


at. the height; the Drama was carry'd 


high by A/chylus,  Sopbocles and Euripides, 
the D:thyrambick by indar, and the Epick 
by Homer: Herodotus ſought out a new 


Glory, and Uiverted the Grecians with 


Proſe, or rather, as Quintilian ſays, with 
more ſecret Numbers, 1 


-- Thucydides 


2190 — ⁵² Mo 
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PREFACE. 
Wucydides ſoon gave another Turn to 
Hiſtory; and tho' his Emulation was firſt 
rais'd by the Applauſe that was given to 
Herodotus, he did not think fit to follow his 


Example. He declares he was apprehenſive 


his Hiſtory would not pleaſe the preſent 
Age, for want of Fables: But yet he choſe 

rather to ſatisfy the Judgment of Poſterity, 
and he took the ſureſt way of gaining to 

his Work the Title of an Everlaſting Poſ- 
Seſſion. His Stile is grave, maſculine and 
elevated; his Reaſoning ſtrong and pro- 
found, always juſt, and to the purpoſe; and 


his Expreſſion is ſo cloſe and pointed, that 


his Words are in a manner Sentences. This 
Energy and Conciſeneſs in his Diction is 
ſaid to haye render d him in ſome Paſſages 
too Hard and obſcure. He is alſo charg'd 
with reviving Words which were grown ob- 
ſolete, and with adopting new ones, and 
with being over-careful to avoid ſaying any 
thing in the common Way. Perhaps he had 
a little too much Affectation of this kind: 
But Cicero and others, who have cenſur d 
him upon theſe Accounts, have at the ſame 
-time ſpoke of him as the compleateſt Mo- 
del of the Grecian Hiſtory, But whatever 
Objections there may be to his Stile and 


Compoſition, there are none to his Veracity. 


Nobody, I believe, but Joſephus, has diſ- 
puted the Authority of his Facts: And it 
may be conſider d, that what he has ſaid 
upon that Head, was in his Anſwer to Apion, 
5 a 2 where 


PREFACE. 
where he was to make the beſt of his Ar- 
gyment, as a Jew, againſt all the Pagan 
Writers in general; and therefore found it 
neceſſary to attack the Credit of Thucydides 
among the reſt: And yet even there, he 
allows him to be the moſt cautious and im- 
partial Hiſtorian of any in his time. It is 
a good ſaying, That an Hiſtorian ought to 
be of no Country; and nobody has verify'd 
it more than Thucydides: So that if he had 
not told you he was an Athenian, you would 
not diſcover it by his Writing. He ſays no- 
thing in favour of his Countrymen, but 
what he is ſtrictly juſtify'd in by their 
Actions: And as he avoids all Occafions of 
lanching out in their Praiſe; ſo, on the other 
band, he ſhews no Marks of Reſentment 
.againſt them for their having baniſh'd him. 
In ſhort, he has no Friends nor no Ene- 
mies; and is almoſt a ſingle Inſtance of 
One, who has wrote with ſo much Spirit, 
and ſo little Paſſion. If any thing gives a 
turn of Romance to his Hiſtory, it is his 
ſet Speeches, which perhaps may appear 
too regular and too elaborate, to be deli- 
ver'd in the Heat of Action, or upon any 
ſudden Emergencies. But they are ſo ad- 
mirably ſuited to the Occaſion, and to the 
Character of the Perſon, and have ſuch an 
agreeable Mixture of Oratory, and good 
Senſe, that we may eaſily pardon that as a 
Blemiſh in him, which in others would 
have been look'd upon as their greateſt 

177% | Beauty, 
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PREFACE. 
Beauty. Beſides, he deals very fairly with 
his Reader in this reſpect: For he does not 
pretend to have given him the genuin Ora- 
tions of the Perſons he introduces as Speak- 
ers. He confeſſes, that he could not do it 
exactly in the Terms they deliver'd them; 
and that therefore he had contented himſelf 
with taking their Meaning and their Senti- 
ments, and had ſupply'd the reſt from him- 
ſelf, And he has done it better than any of 
the Hiſtorians, who have almoſt univerſally 
follow'd the ſame Method, tho' they have 
Not been ſo juſt in acknowledging it. He 
has throughout the whole of his Hiſtory, 
acted with ſo much Sincerity, Candor and 
Diſintereſtedneſs, that perhaps no Heathen 
Writer ever equall'd him: And the only 
thing to be wiſh'd for more than what he 
has perform'd, is, that he had taken in a 
larger Compaſs of Time. | 
His Loſs was in a great meaſure repair'd 
by Xenophon, who continu'd his Hiſtory in 
ſo pure and eaſy, ſo ſweet and unaffected a 
Stile, that from thence he obtain'd the 
Name of the Attic Bee. The Admirers of 
the Sublime charge him with being too 
much upon the Level: But it was his great 
Artifice to ſpeak properly, and yet not vul- 
garly; wherein he reſembles a clear and 
gentle Stream, which can hardly be per- 
ceiv'd to flow, and yet never ſtagnates. He 
was a perfect Maſter of Nature, and under- 
ſtood the ſecret Graces of Simplicity; which 
is th as 
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as it ſtole inſenſibly upon his Readers, fo it 
made his Narrative appear more firicere and 
impartial. In ſhort, he was the only Gre- 
cian, who knew how to ſupport the Dige 
nity of Hiſtory with the Plainneſs of Ex 
preſſion. 8 1 
Diodorus Siculus is to be valued for his la- 
borious Collections; and tho? he takes in too 
many of the Fables of his Predeceſſors, and 
adheres too much to the Traditions of the 
Agyptian Prieſts, he ſerves very well to 
ſupply, and compare with others. Monfieur 
de la Mothe le Vayer had ſuch an opinion of 
him, that he declares, He would freely travel 
to the end of the World, if he were ſure of 
finding that Part of him which is loſt, and 
envies Poſterity the bare Probability of re- 
covering ſo great a Treaſure, Plutarch has 
alſo preſented us with many rich and un- 
common Gleanings from the Ancients; he 
has drawn his Heroes in their full Propor- 
tion, and, in their Lives, compris'd the 
Hiſtory of the moſt remarkable Occur- 
rences, He is generally cautious and im- 
partial; but as he was a great Collector, he 
1s not always conſiſtent and of a piece, ei- 
ther as to Matter, or Stile. Beſides one may 
too eaſily diſcover the old Man in him; he 
loves a Story, tho' never ſo foreign to his 
dubject; he tells it with too many Circum- 
ſtances, and with too great an Air of Su- 
rſtition. I have always thought he would 
make an excellent Abridgment: For * 
© 
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he ſpeaks to the purpoſe, few i better; 
and he has — a” Poe Juſt- 
neſs of his Characters, and the Wiſdom of 
his Reflexions. It is not the leaſt Part of 
his Merit, that he has preſerv'd ſo many 
Sayings of the greateſt == ; and I have 
been cautious of omitting any that were 
material, becauſe, as he ſay b himielf, A FE . 
or an Apothegm often — a Man more t 
a Battle. The Lives of Nepos deſerve Men- 
tion in this Ca : But they ſcem to be 
only Characters — from his general 
Hiſtory, and are too ſhort to give us any 
thorough Image of Antiquity. And in this 
reſpe, Fuftin's Abridgment of Trogus Pom- 
peius ſerves chiefly to make us regret the 
Loſs of the Original. 

To theſe Authors I have added the Aſ- 
fiſtance of our Countrymen, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigb, Dr. Howel, and the learned Sir Jahn 
Marſham, who, in his Canon Chroncus, has 
taken a great deal of pains to reconcile the 
different Æra's of the firſt Ages. And 
among the Moderns, I am particularly 
oblig'd to Monſieur Tourreil, * in his 
Preface before ſome of Demoſthenes's Ora- 
tions, has laid out an admirable Plan of 
Coen ; wherein, as far as the — 7 

is Deſign would it, he has diſtingu 
the moſt —— diſcover'd the 
Genius, and unravell'd the Intereſts of the 
ſeveral States, and trac'd out the. Steps, by 
which they arriv'd to their turns of Supe- 
riority. a 4 Having 
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Having mention'd the chief Materials of 
which this Hiſtory is compos'd, it may be 
neceſſary to ſhew in what manner I have 
digeſted them. As to the Method I have 
made uſe of, I could not meet with any 
more clear and eaſy, than that laid down in 
the Engliſh Collection of the Roman Hiſtory; 
which I have therefore follow'd in my Di- 
viſion of Books and Chapters, and whatever 
elſe the Subject would admit of. But as the 
Affairs of Greece and Rome were very diffe- 
rent, ſo they could not be related altogether 
after the ſame manner. Rome you ſee at 
one View, as well in its Progreſs, as its 
Riſe. For tho' in proceſs of Time ſhe 
branch'd out into ſo many Colonies, they 
were all ſubject to her as their Head; thence 
they receiv'd their Laws as they were con- 
quer'd; and they were always one intire 
united People. Which makes their Affairs 
admit of a more clear and even Thread of 
Hiſtory, than thoſe of the Grecians; who, 
beſides that they had to do with moſt parts 
of the then known World, were amon 
themſelves ſo many diſtin& Republicks, al- 
moſt wholly independent one of another, 
differing in their Laws and Cuſtoms, jea- 
lous of each others Superiority, and conſe- 
quently always jarring in their Intereſts, un- 
leſs when mere Neceſſity oblig'd them to 
unite againſt a common Enemy. So that in 
this reſpect, one may ſay of them, as Flo- 
rus did of the Romans, that Theirs is not the 


Hiſtory 


Ne 
Hiſtory of one People, but of Mankind. Tis 
true, the ſeveral States of Greece agreed in 
the main as to the one thing they contended 
for, which was Liberty; but they had moſt 
of them different ways to obtain, and pre- 
ſerve it: And hence proceeds ſuch a Variety 
and Intricacy in their Affairs, that it is no 
eaſy Taſk to marſhal ſo many Events in due 
Order of Time and Place, and out of them 
to collect an intire unbroken Body of Hiſtory. 
As to what further relates to this Under- 
taking, the Reader will find Greece conſi- 
der'd under two States: It 1s firſt divided 
into Kingdoms, the principal of which are 
treated of ſeparately in the firſt Book, and 
carry'd down to the Abolition of the Regal 
Power. The ſecond Book conſiders it as 
form'd into ſettled Commonwealths; and 
relates its Affairs in a more united manner. 
To do this with the leſs Confuſion, I have 
obſerv'd a Rule of referring the chief Tranſ- 
actions to Athens as the Head, and men- 
tioning the other States only as they had De- 
pendence on it. For this reaſon I muſt own 
a Liberty I have taken in the firſt Book, of 
placing the Kingdom of Athens laſt, that 
there might be no thorough Interruption in 
the Story. Yet'tho' I have been particularly 
cautious of perplexing the Reader by too 
many different Views, I have not neglected 
the uſe of Chronology: In which I have 
chiefly follow'd the Authority of Arch- 


biſhop Uſher, Aſtronomical Niceties cannot 
4 "a 
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be expected, where a general Knowledge of 
the Time is ſufficient; and if I have ſome- | 
times made uſe of a round Number, either 
as to Years, Men, Ships, or the like. I hope 
it may be allow'd in Caſes of the moſt re- 
mote Antiquity, eſpecially where the Diffe- 
rence in Hiſtorians is ſo great, that it is im- 
poſſible to arrive at any Exactneſs. I have 
all along intermix'd as much of the Anti- 
quities, as I thought neceſſary to illuſtrate 
e Story. And as I found myſolf oblig d 
to ſay ſomething of Arts and Learning, in 
writing of a Country wherein they were 
ſuppos'd to have receiv'd their Birth, I have 
aſlign'd the general Periods of Poetry and 
Philoſophy, and mention'd the greateſt Pro- 
ficients in them, with a ſhort Account of 
their Perſons and Writings. As this was in- 
tended only for an Abridgment of the Gre- 
cian Story, I have endeavour'd to reduce 
the whole into as narrow a compals as poſ- 
ſible; and notwithſtanding the great Variety 
of Matter, I hope I have omitted nothing 
material, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
To this EDITION, 


ON my preſent Publication of the 


WI Second Part of this Hiſtory, I have 


thought it neceſſary to make a new Edition of 
this Firſt Volume, which is now out of print. 
And in reviſing it, I have made e 
Amendments, with ſame confiderable Addi- 
tions in thoſe Parts, where, upon Experience, 
T have found the Nature of the Subject has 
requir d it; particularly in the Characters of 
the moſt remarkable Perſons, whoſe Pictures, 
¶ have been told by fome of my Friends, would 
bear being drawn in a flronger Light, and 
more at their full Proportion. I 5 

cordingly endeavour d to give a more thorough 
Deſcription of them; I mean, with regard 
to their Manners; for as to their Perſons, 1 


have now thought it proper to omit the Heads 


of them in Sculpture, which were added in 
the former Edition; tho I muſt needs ſay, it 
was more to pleaſe my Bookſeller, than myſelf. 
I do not deny, that Cuts, if they are well 
executed, are a proper Embelliſhment to Works 
of this kind, and ſerve to imprint on the 
Mind of the Reader a ſtronger Idea of the 
Perſon they repreſent: But to do them as they 
ought to be, would require more Expence than 


ave ac- 


75 
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ADVERTISEMENT. {| 
#s ſuitable to the Defign of this Book, wwhi < 
is intended for common Reads ng, and at a 
common Price, 
In revifing the Account I had given of | 
the firſt Ages of Greece, I have been obliged 
to the late poſthumous Work of Sir Ifaac 
Newton, calld The Chronology of An- 
cient Kingdoms amended ; wherein he has 
taken infinite pains to ſettle the time of therr 
Foundation, and the Succeſſion of their Kings. 
He has likewiſe endeavour'd to fix the Dates 
of the Trojan War, the Return of the Hera- 
clidæ, the Beginning of the Olympiads, and 
other remarkable Period. But he does not 
take upon him to determine them: He ſays 
plain, It's difficult to ſet right the Genea- 

ogies and Chronology of the Fabulous Ages 
of the Grecians; and I leave theſe things to 
be further examin'd. However, be has gone 
further towards the ſolving theſe Difficul- 
ties, than any other Writer; and his Conjec- 
tures are ſo well founded, that they will al- 
ways have their Weight, and be of great Au- 
thority in clearing up the Darkneſs of thoſe 
Times. And if be had gone lower than the 
Fabulous Age, he might probably have re- 
mov'd ſome other Doubts of the ſame kind, 
which are ſtill remaining. But he was almo 
wholly employ'd in his Philoſophical Enqui- 
ries; which, as they were founded upon 280 
certain Principles, were more Satisfatto 
himſelf, and more Beneficial to Mankind — 
this Chronological Treatiſe of his, as laborious 
and 
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and learned as it 1s,. was to him but a hind 
of Relaxation from his other ſeverer Studies. 
Upon mentioning this Great Man, who has 
done ſo much Honour. to his Country, and to 
whom the Commonwealth of Letters is fo 
highly indebted, I cannot but expreſs ſome 
Sentiments of the Efteem and Reverence due 

fo his Memory: And when I was writing the 
Hiſtory of a Country, to which the Birth of 
Philoſophy is generally aſign d, I thought I 
could not acquit myſelf, without paying ſome 
particular Regard to the Name of him, who 
has brought it to ſo great a degree of Per- 

Fection. | | 
In ſpeaking of the Olympiads, it were to 
be wh th 14 Dey ing of them were 
more thoroughly aſcertain d, in regard to the 
Uſe that is made of them in Chronology. But 
it was very late before they were applied to 
that Uſe : For the ancient Hiſtorians made 
their Computations by the Archons of. Athens, 
the Kings and Ephori of Sparta, and 'the 
Pricfteſſes of Argos; and where they take oc- 
cafion to mention the Games, they ſay nothing 
of the Olympiads, as Dates, and Di viſions 
of Time. Polybius is ſaid to be the firſt 

who reckon'd that way: For the Olympiads, 
which are inſerted, as Annals, in Xenophon's 
Hiftory, are an Interpolation. This late 
Uſe of them in Chronology, together with the 
ſeveral Interruptions of the Games after 
their firſt Inſtitution, and the not duly re- 
giftring the Names of ſome of the Victors, 
as 
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bas chiefly occafion' d theſe Difficulties; inſo- 
much that not only the beginning, but the 
firſt Sixty or Seventy of them, according ts 
Sir Iſaac Newton, are uncertain. However, 
he has left room for a future Enquiry into 
theſe Matters; and I doubt not, but the 
World will one day receive ſome further Light 
into them, © IR | 
Mere being frequent mention made of Mony 
in the courſe of this Hiſtory, I muſt acquaint 
the Reader, that the Greciani manner of 
Reckoning Sums of Mony, was by Drachma's ; 
one of which anſiwer d to Seven Pence Three 
Farthings of our Mony. An hundred 
Drachma's were equal to a Mina, which 
was 31. 48. 7d. And fixty Mina's were 
equal to a Talent, which wwas 193 l. 158. 
that is, the common Silver Talent. They who 
are curious this way, may receive more tho- 
rough Information from the Diſſertations of 
my late learned Friend Dr. Arbuthnot upon 
the ancient Coins, Weights and Meaſures, - 
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INTRODUCTION. 


* 
N * 
„ or * 


Of the Original, dennen, 8 it | 


e ene 


I tions in their Pretenſions to 


I Antiquity, the Apries, Sg. 


s ae * bet a une 2 
E Diſpute” carry'd on by al! Na- 


b biant, and others, who were 


reſolved not to be outdone by 


qhiir Neighbours, fancied themſelves che firſt 


Race of Mankind, and that they were of equal 
Duration with the World. Nor can we exempt 
the Grecians from their Share in this: common 


Vanity; the - Athenians particularly gave out, 


That they were produc'd at the ſame Time with 


the Sun, and out of the ſame Soil that they in- 
bited. However Pride and Emulation might 


Contribute to this Opinion, it might probably 


take its Riſe from the want of Letters and Civil 
Government in the firſt Ages of the World; 


2 as from thence the Original of moſt Na- 


ns became obſcure, ſo conſequently muſt the 


ia plauſible Accounts we have of them, be 
Vo. I. 


The Iurie beer 


40 precarious. Greece we find in a. more par= 
_ ticular manner labouring under theſe Difficulties : : 
For ſhe underwent a long Infancy, and tho' ſhe | 


often exerted. herſelf, and ſignaliz d it by ſome 


generous Exploits; yet the Fame of them be- 
ing'deliver'd down to Poſterity, either by un- 


certain Tradition, or rude imperfect Memoirs, 5 
gave occalion to their Hiftorjans, as well as 
Poets in ſucceeding Ages, to make up in 


Fiction, what they wanted in authentick Re- 
cords. This is a ſhort Account of chat which 
we call the Fabulous Age; and tho we find it 
ſufficiently clouded with Error and Superſtition, 
yet there are ſtill ſome ſcatter d Intervals of 


Light, which muſt ſerve to direct us in our In- 


quiry into the Birth of a People, who have made 


ſo glorious a Figure in the World as the Gre- 


cians. Upon the whole, we may with Safety 
allot them a Place in Antiquity, but muſt not 
give them the Precedency, ſince it is allow'd by 
their own Hiſtorians, that they were Inſtructed, 
and Civiliz'd by Colonies planted among them 
from Phenicia and Agypt; the firſt of which 


taught them Navigation, Trade, and the Uſe of 


Letters, and the latter paliſh'd them by her Laws, 
gave them a Taſte of the Arts and Sciences, ini- 


| ed themiz in deen, Me. 


gave them Kings and Gods. 
But before we treat of their Affairs, it will is 
neceſſary to take a View of that Part of the 
. World, 


The InTRoODUcTION. 3 

World, which went under the general Name of n 
Greece. As to the Name itſelf, the Grevians were ff Gee 
ſo call'd either from a petty Borough, or Græcus | 
a very obſcure King, whoſe Subjects were thought 
to be originally Inhabitants, of Theſſaly; and there- 
fore ſame of the ancient Authors confine Greece 
properly ſo called, to that Country. This was 
an ancient known Name among them; and the 
Romans paid that Regard to their Antiquity, as 
generally to call them by it; tho' it has been 
remark'd, that Virgil does not once throughout 
his whole Poem make uſe of that Name: And 
they ſoon quitted it themſelves for that of Hel- 
lenes or Achei ; tho one would wonder that a / 
People ſo fond of Antiquity, ſhould fo eaſily part 
with the moſt eminent Mark of it. But it ſeems 
it was a Compliment ſeveral of their Kings ex- 
pected from them; ſo that they changed their 
Names almoſt as often as their Maſters. 

But ſince, through a Mixture of Pride and 
Ignorance, they feem to have corrupted the 
Names of their Founders, and by that means to 
have diſguis d their true Origin, we muſt have 
recourſe to-the more ancient , 
cords of Scripture. 

That Greece was firſt inhabited by the Sons of 
Noah, as other Countries were, is a thing out of 
diſpute ; but by whoſe immediate Poſterity, is 
not ſo generally allow'd. The Poſterity of Ja- 
pheth took poſſeſſion of the {ſes of the Gentiles, 

B 2 which, 
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which, according to the Hebrew Idiom, compte- ; 
hended not only ſuch as were properly ſo call'd, 
but all thoſe Countries which lay towards the Sea 
at any diftance from Paleſtine, eſpecially between 
the Ocean and Mediterranean Sta; and fo both 
Greece and [taly might come under this Denomi- 
Javan nation. His Son Favan ſeems moſt probable to 
* 5 „i have peopled Greece, from the exact Analogy he 
with the bears with the Grecian Jon. Javan is the Scripture 
ons Word for Greece; and it is obſervable, that tho? 
among the Grecians themſelves the Tonians were 
but. a part of Greece, yet other Nations compre- 
- headed all under the Name of Jonians. The Me- 
-mory alſo of his Son Eliſha ſeems to have been 
preſerv'd under the Name of the Æoles, or rather 
Elis of Peloponneſus, one part of which by Homer 
is call'd Aliffum; and ſome from hence derive 
the Hellenes. * 
Whatever colour cheſe Opinions carry with 
them, they are not ſo unexceptionable, but thar 
-we may give the Grecians leave to tell their own 
Story. And of them the moſt Judicious and 
Inquiſitive allow their Country was firſt inha- 
bited by a barbarous People, different from them 
both in Language and Manners. Strabo has given 
"us a large Catalogue of the Dryopes, Cattcones, 
Leleges, Aones, and many others: But theſe ſeem 
Not to have been that ancient People, but ſome. 
later Outcaſts of the Carians, who made frequent 
Inroads into Greece. So that the moſt noted, 


and 
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and of the. greateſt Extent and Antiquity, were 


* 
. 


the Pelaſgi, whoſe firſt or chief Place of Reſi- 4ccount __ | 
dence was Arcadia from whence the. Arcadians e 


8 challeng'd to themſelves their Founder Pelaſens, 


and from him deriv'd their Claim to an higher 


Antiquity than their Neighbours. He paſsd 


with them for an Autocht bon, or Son of the Earth, 
as the Grecians generally call'd thoſe of whom 
they could give no better Account. But as by 


. this they betray'd their Ignorance of his Origi- 


nal, ſo they leave room for an Opinion inſiſted 


— vo 


on by very learned Men, that by Pelaſgus was 1 
meant Pelkg, or Phaleg + Which looks like more % Pha. 


than a probable Conjecture, if we allow what is ie. 


generally aſſerted, that Greece, and indeed moſt 


other Nations of Europe, were peopled out of 


Scythia ; from ' whence the Poſterity of Phaleg 
making their way through-Thrace, and Theſſaly, 


which were already taken up by the Sons of 


Eliſha and others, might fix ſome in Epirus, 


ſome in Hellas, and the greateſt part in Pelopon- 
neſus, where they found the moſt empty and 
convenient Habitation. For it is but reaſonable 


to ſuppoſe that the Places towards the Sea were 
the laſt, peopled, firſt from the want of the Con- 


veniency of Navigation ; and afterwards, when 


that was eſtabliſh'd, for fear of Pirates, who 
cpntinually infeſted their Coaſts. This Deſcent 


of the Poſterity of Pbaleg receives further Con- 


firmation from the near Affinity between the 
| B 3 Hebrew 


| 
| 
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Affinity be- Helo Language ech de üb chess Grant, which 


Hbeen the , 


Grecian 
and Eaſt- 
ern Lan- 


guagei. 


Hellen. 


is almoſt univerſally allow'd to be of Eaſtern 
Extraction. Nor can we more plauſibly account 
for the many Dialecte, into which the Greek 


vas diſtinguiſh'd, than by its Mixture with other 


Languages: And in the Doric Dialect we have 
a plain Inſtance of the broad Pronunciation ſo 
peculiar to the Oriental Tongues. There are 
alſo the ſame Footſteps of the Eaſtern Languages 
to be met with in the Out-ſkirts | of Greece, 
particularly in Crete and other Iſlands, whither 
this People naturally betook themfelves, as they 


were expell'd Peloponneſus and the Continent. 


Whoever theſe People were, we have no Ac- 


count of them but under the Name of the Pe- 
laſgi; from whom Pelapanneſus had the Name of 


Pelaſia. After they had diſperſed themſelves 


throughout all Greece, they arriv'd in Hah; 


where they paſs'd for the ſame with the Hrrbeni, 
and as ſuch were conceiv'd to be the original 


Founders of Rome. As they were a ſcatter'd, 
wand'ring People, never throughly ſettled, or 
incorporated with the other Grecians, they were 


forc'd to give way to Hellen, who was gene- 


rally reputed the Son of Deucalion, tho ſome 
ſay of Prometheus and Clymene, and others of 


lon, He reign'd in Theſſaly ſome time after the 
Deucalionean Deluge, and being ſeated almoſt in 


the heart of Greece, and he with his Sons bear- 
ing a great Sway in thoſe Parts, maintain'd a 


Cor- 


— 
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Correſpondence with the neighbburing Cities, 
*till by degrees they expell'd the laſt Remains of 
the Pelaſſi: And from thence it was that he 
impos'd one Name, calling the Country after 
himſelf Hellas, which was afterwards calld Phthi- 
otis, and the People Helles. This Name, tho 
in proceſs of time it was transferr'd to ſignify * 
the whole Nation with its Colonies, at firſt reach- 
ed no farther than his 6wn Dominions. For 
there were other Kings as zealous 4s Flain in 
propagating their Names, in hopes it might 
prove a confiderable ſtep towards the untverſal 

Monarctby of Greet. And this may account for 


the vatiety of Names we find, eſpecially among 
the Poets, who u8'd them promiſcuouly to ex- 
preſs the Nation in general. The moſt noted 
pes, Hellenes, Tones, Myrmidones, and Pelaſei, 
which were particular Parts of Greete, ſo call'd;/ 
from their reſpective Kings, of Founders But 
as the Grecians did nothirig very conſiderable, 
either at home or abroad, before the T#ofan War, 
it was that firſt began to unite them under one 
common Name, and Intereſt : Neither did they 
preſume 'till after that to call the reſt of the 
World Barbarians; that is, till they had one 
eſtabliſfid Name and Nation to oppoſe to them. 
The Country which they anc tently and pro- Ma 
perly inhabited was Hellas, or Greece properly? 12 beCoun- 


3 call'd, being the Eaſtern Part of Europe, 
2 B 4 bounded 
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bounded chiefly by two Seas, the Ionian on the 
Weſt and South, and the Agean on the Eaſt, 
which parts them from Afa.. On the | North = 
was Macedonia, Iilyricum, and Epirus; both 
which latter had a mixt Dependence on the 
Grecians and Barbarians,” 'It was divided by the. 
Ithmus,.a narrow Neck of Land between the 
two Seas; the largeſt part being without the 
Nbmus to the North, and the leſſer within it to 
the South; which being ſurrounded every where 
by the Sea, except the  [#hmus, . madg it a Pe- 
ninſula, and from Pelops, who reign'd there, 
was call'd Polopanneſus. To theſe Parts we may 
add the multitude of Iſlands which lie diſperſed. 
in theſe Seas: Of whieh the moſt remarkable is 
Crete, both for Fame and Extent. The next 
are Eubæa, Corcyra, Cephallenia, and Zacynthus, 
with many others of leſs note. Theſe Parts 
were alſo ſubdivided into leſs Countries, in the 
nature of Provinces: The moſt noted of which, 


in the flouriſhing Times of Greece, were Theſſaly, 


Locri Epicnemidii, Opuntii, and Oxolæ, the lat- 
ter of which lying more Weſtward, is alſo diſ- 
tinguiſh'd by the Name of Locri Heſperii, Bæotia, 
en Megaris, Phocis, Æolia, Acarnania, and 

Doris; all without the [#hmus. Within the 
Iſthmus were Achaia, Elis, Meſſenia, Laconia, Ar. 


| golis, and Arcadia, all comprehended under the 
general Name of 1 
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- Theſe were the native fix d Seats of the Gre- 
cians, till increaſing in Power, and preſs'd with 
Numbers, they threw themſelves out in Colo- 
nies, and ſo inlarg'd their Territories. By theſe 
means they got poſſeſſion as well of the remoter 
Parts, as thoſe which border'd upon them, 
eſpecially the Sea · coaſts of Macedonia, Tbrace, 
IAhricum and Epirus; as alſo of Sicily, the largeſt: 
Iſland in Europe next our own, with the Southern 
part of Hay; both which from the many Co- 
lonies planted there went under the Name of 
Magna Gracia. As for Macedonia in general, 
we are not yet to conſider it as a part of Greece, 
till by a large Acceſſion of Territory it grew 
formidable to the moſt remote and powerful 
States of Greece; and from thence laid the Foun- 
dation of that Sovereignty it ſoon after aſſum'd - 
under the Title of the Third Monareby. They 
had alſo in the Leſſer Aſia, Pontus, Bithymia,' 
Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia, and 
the Iſland Cyprus. To theſe: we may add ſeve- 
ral famous Iſlands belonging ta Aſa, as Le/bos, 
Chios, Samos, Cos, Carpathus and Rhodes, with 
Lemnos near Thrace in the Ægean Sea. But theſe 
and other leſs Colonies we ſhall have occaſion to 
mention more particularly, as they fall in with 
the Body of the Story. It may ſuffice in gene- 
ral, that they got footing in moſt parts of the 
old known World; and wherever they planted - 
Pj Colonies, they generally at” by 

em 
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them their Race, Religion, 8 en and 
Language. 
We have no o particular Aczites of the. Sou 
of Greece before the Foundation of her Royalties; 
nor indeed can we expect any thing worth our 
Notice from a People who were at that time 
rude and unpoliſh'd even to Barbariſm. For it 
is certain they were unacquainted with Agricul- 
ture, Building, and all the earlieſt and moſt na- 
tural Inventions of providing for the common 
Neceſſaries of Life, having no Law but Force, 
and grazing like Beaſts in the open Air. So 
that to give them the leaft Tincture of Huma- 
nity, was ſufficient to gain from them the Title 
of King, or God; witneſs the divine Honours 
they paid to their Pelaſgus, who built them a 
ſort of Cottages to fence them from the Incle- 
mency of the Air, clothed them with the Skins 
of Beaſts, and taught them to feed on Acorns, 
as à more wholſom Nouriſhment than that of 
Herbs. This new Diet, whatever other good 
Effects it might have, wrought no great Change 
in their Manners; ſo that Greece was not for ſe- 
veral Ages after inhabited in any conſtant ſettled 
They were ſtill the ſame lawleſs Rout, 
continually roving and removing ſrom one Place 
to another; and ſuch as were not content with 
their own Fortune, were eaſily tempted to in- 
vade their Neighbours. In this general Conteſt 
the richeſt Countries fell to the ſtrongeſt: But 
as 


3 


| with 4 great part of their” Inhabitants. The 
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as the Conqueſt was eaſy, ſo the Poſſeſſion was 
ſhort, they being ſoon ſucceeded by others upon 
the ſame Title. For this reaſon Theſſah and 
Peloponneſus, and indeed all the fertile Regions 
of Greece, chang'd their Malters every Year, 


Country which was leaſt "moleſted upon theſe 


Accounts, was Atica;” and it is imputed chiefly” 


to the Barreniieſs of its Soil. For there being 


nothing worth contending for; the Inhabitants 


were continu'd quietly in a long and regular De- 
ſcent; and this gave the Athenians the beſt Title 
to Antiquity, or at leaſt the beſt Proofs of it. 
But the greateſt Advantage was, that it made 
them exert themſelves ſooner thaũ their Neigh- 


bours; it quicken'd their Invention, diſpos d 


them to a more eaſy Reception of Arts and Li- 
terature, when they got footing, among them, 
and in a manner laid the Foundation of all that 
Grandeur, to which they afterwards atriv'd. 

But to return to Greece in general, the other 
Parts of it were over-run with. Spwil and Rapine. 

The continual Fear of being diſplac d made them 
| live as it were by chance, without any further 
Proſpect than their preſent” Saſtenance; and fo 
cramp'd their Induſtry in general, that we find 
nothing of the Arts and Sciences at that time 
among them, no Trade or Commerce, or any 
other - happy Effects of Peace and Security, 
They at laſt grew ſenſible of the neceſſity there 


was 
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was of Civil Society, as a means to ſecure them 
from Violence and Oppreſſion. This put them 
upon improving their Notions of Building; ſo 


that their Houſes increaſing in Number as well 


as Beauty, grew inſenſibly into Boroughs, and 
they ſome. time after into Cities, But neither 
could this Advantage of Cohabitation throughly 
tame and ſoften their T empers; that being a 
peculiar Honour reſerv'd, (as was hinted eee 
Nr e y 1421405 
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7 be State of the ſeveral Kingdoms of Greece, 


from the Foundation of the Kingdom of 
Sicyon, ro the laſt Remains 7 Regal Power 


in Athens. | | 
. Containing - the * ou I 579 —.— 


— — 
em p. J. 
The Kingdom of Sicyon. 
| Mrs the Space of about 1000 Nears. 


HE firſt Kingdom we find men- 
\ || tion'd in Greece, is that of Sicyon, Sicyon the | 
Lf} a Town ſituate in Peloponneſus n Kir- | 
N | near the Ifbmis in the Confines 1H 
of Achata, ſaid to be built with- N 
in a little time after the Univer- 

fa Deluge. Which, as it is the moſt ancient of any 


in Europe, and ſome ſay in the World, not al- [ | 


rr 
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| lowing even the Mrian or Egyptian Kingdoms 
to have preceded it, we muſt therefore content 
ourſelves with a very ſlender Account of it; eſpe- 
cially fince we have almoſt as much reaſon to 
diſpute, as to aſſert its real Exiſtence. Here, they 
A. M. ſay, Ægialeus firſt reign'd about the 191 5th Year 
I915- of the World, and from himſelf nam'd not only 
the City with its Territory, but ſome ſay the 
greateſt part of Peloponneſus, Ægialea; as from 
Apis. Apis, another of its Kings, it was call'd Apia, 
Sicyon. and from Sicyon, Sicyonia. Authors are fo far from 
recording any other memorable Actions of the _ 
Kings of Sicyon, or aſſigning the juſt Length of 
their Reigns, that they cannot agree as to their 
Number, Order, or Names. For Homer ſeems to 
make Adraſtus the firſt King; and tho? Zeuxippus 
is uſually plac'd as the laſt, yet Pauſanias reckons 
Hippolitus and Lacęſtades after him, and in his 
Catalogue omits Polyphides. Sir 1/aac Newton 
obſerves that the Chronologers have ſplit Apis, 
Epaphus, or Epopeus into two Kings, whom they 
call Apis and Epopeus, and between them have 
inſerted eleven or twelve feign'd Names of 
Kings who did nothing; and thereby they have 
made Agialeus the Founder of this Kingdom, 
three hundred Years older than his Brother 
Pboroneus; which Account, if we allow theſe two 
Princes to have been the Sons of Taachas, can- 
not be made conſiſtent: And therefore the Opi- 
nion of thoſe, who, tho? they reckon Sion among 
the ancient Kingdoms, yet bring the Foundation 
* Qi 
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of it as low, or lower than that of Ag, may 
help to reconcile this Difference. And the moſt 
probable way of doing it, is by rejecting the 


Epopeus. But under ſo many Uncertainties every 


thing that is recorded of Sicyon, as a Kingdom, Kingdom 
becomes liable to exception; inſomuch that the ; C220 


moſt accurate Inquirers into the firſt Ages, ſtrike 
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off the whole Succeſſion of theſe Kings for the 


ſpace of near a thouſand Years, leaving them no 
Place in Antiquity. But making ſome Allow- 
ances for ſuch a vaſt diſtance of Time, and the 
want of Records; and ſuppoſing Siam to be 
peopled fo early, as, from the Fruitfulneſs and 


Conveniency of its Situation, we may reaſonably 


conclude it was, and we may yet believe ſhe had 


her Kings, that being the Government which ob- 


tain'd in moſt Countries, as they came to be inha- ]. 
bited, after the Flood. Accordingly there were 


Kings originally in ſeveral Parts of Greece, be- 
ſides thoſe which I have diſtinctly treated of; as 
in Arcadia, Meſſenia, ' Theſſaly, and other Pro- 
vinces; in Crete, and other Iſlands; and in Elis, 
Eleufis, and other particular Cities. But: their 
Reigns are too dark and confuſed, to attempt the 
giving any regular Succeſſion of them: And 
therefore I have taken notice but of few: of them, 


and that has been occaſionally only, as ſame re- 
markable Paſſages concerning them have hap- 
pen'd to intermix. with the general Hiſtory of the 
Country. We 
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We can only obſerve of the firſt Kings of 
Greece in general, that they are repreſented as 


Perſons of great Worth and Renown, who for K 


their Courage, Prudence and other Virtues, were 
choſen by the free and univerſal Conſent of the 


People. But they were conſider'd chiefly as the - . | 


Leaders of their Armies: And therefore Thucy- 


dides obſerves, that under Cecrops, and the other 
ancient Kings of Attica, till the time of Theſeus, 


the King was not conſulted but in Caſes of Dan- 
ger; for that each City had its own \ Magiſtrates 
and Courts, by which they carried on the ordi- 
nary courſe of Government, and were a ſort of 
Commonwealth within themſelves. The Caſe 
was much the fame in the other Parts of Greece. 
But by the Credit and Influence theſe firſt Kings 
had in their Capacity of Generals and Com- 
manders, they ſoon found means of enlarging 
their Authority, and extending it to the Civil 
Adminiſtration. However, they did not pre- 


ſently make an ill uſe of their Power. There 
ſeems by their long and quiet Reigns to have 


been a perfect good Underſtanding between 
Prince and People; who, as they yielded an in- 


tire and voluntary Obedience, ſo the Kings . 


choſe to command rather by Love, and Eſteem 
oof their Merit, than by the Force-of their Arms, 
and a ſlaviſh Dread of their Power. In all 
their Actions they preferr'd the Good of their 
Subjects, for whoſe Protection they. knew and 
Ga themſelves to have been advanc'd, 

before 
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before any covetous or ambitious Deſigns of their 
own; and the People plac'd ſuch a Confidence 
in the Equity of their Prince, that Greece had 
not for ſeveral Ages, after it was a little civi- 
liz'd, any ſtanding Laws, but the indefinite Will 


and Sentence of its Kings. But this Harmony 


being deſtroy'd in ſucceeding Ages by Policy, 
Intereſt and Thirſt of Empire, the People, as 


Opportunity offer d, reſum'd the Power into 


their own Hands; and this gave riſe to more. 
different Forms of Government in Greece, than 
in any other Parts, or perhaps in the as 
World beſides. 

But to return to Sicyon, it is certain that « King- 
dom never made any mighty Figure in this long 
tract of Time, and that may be the chief Rea- 

ſon of its Obſcurity. Thus it lies involv'd in 
the Fate of ſeveral other petty Royalties, which 
never contended for Superiority with the leading 
States of Greece; ſo that were it not for ſome of 
their Princes Names, which are reſcu'd from 
Oblivion by the Poets, we ſhould never know 
there had been any ſuch Kingdoms in the World. 


ty 
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Upon the Death of the laſt King of Siqon, the sicyon ge- 


Government was devolv d upon the Prigſts of 1, , 2 
Apollo, ſeven of which held it about thirty three 7 Apollo: 
Years, till by degrees this little Kingdom ſunk. in 10 


under the Power of its Neighbours, and was Argos. 


annex d to the Dominions of Argos. 
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C:H AP. II. f 
The Kingdoms of Argos and Mycenz. 
Containing the Space of about 800 Years. 


ERE we have ſomewhat of a Light to 
1 1 direct us, tho? it breaks in fo ually, 
that it ſerves chiefly to diſcover our want of more, 
and rather to raiſe our Curioſity, than to ſatisfy 
it. The Kingdom of Argos has an undoubted 
Claim to the ſecond Place in Antiquity, if not 
the firſt; and what it wanted of Sion in Years, 
is ſufficiently made up in Riches, Fame and 
Power; inſomuch that this City was thought to 
vie with the whole World for Splendor and 
Magnificence. The Foundation of this King- 
dom is generally afcribed to Inachus about the 
A. M. 2148th Year of the World, 232 after that of 
2148. Sicyon, and 1080 before the beginning of the 
Inachus. Ohmpiadr. He is call'd the Son of Oceanus; 
which was probably from his coming by Sea 
out of Afgypt into Greece. After a Reign of 
Phoroneus fifty Years he was fucceeded by his Son Pboro- 
neus. But others more accurate, as they exclude ; 
Sicyon, ſo they ſpeak of Inachus as a River only ( 
of that Name, and begin their Account of the : 
Grecian Affairs from Phoroneus, who therefore is i 
thought by thoſe who had no better account of 4 


4 
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things, to be the firſt Man, and is called che 
Father of Mankind. At leaſt he is the firſt who 
| did any thing memorable in Greece: For he is 
| ſaid to bave built the firſt Altar to Juno; and 
| having begun with Religion, his next Care was 
to unite his Subjects into a ſort of Community, 
by building the City from him call'd Phoyo- 
nicum, to preſcribe them Laws, and to bring 
them from mere Sayages to ſomewhat of a more 
civiliz'd way of Living. The Telcbines, and 
Caryate a People that inhabited Arcadia, join'd 
in War againſt him, and the Parrbaſiaus ano- 
ther Part of Arcadia, but were conquer'd and 
drove into Crete, and from thence to Rhodes, 
which from them had the Name of Telchinis; 
and thence Phoroneus obtain'd the Dominion of 
the whole Peninſula, and after a Reign of ſixty 
Tears left the Kingdom to his Son Apis. There Apis, bre 
were three of this Name, one of Sicyon, another 2% 
of Agypt, and this of Argos, whom the Myibs- 
logiſts confound, by attributing to all what was 
done by one, which is uſual among the Grecians 
in the caſe of their Gods and Heroes. This 
might give grounds to the Story of his going 
into Agypi, where he built the City Memphis, 
taught the People Tillage, and was after his 
Death worſhipp'd as a God in the ſhape of an 
Ox, under the Name of Serapis or Q/iris. But 
allowing there was ſuch a King of Argos, which 
is not generally aſſented to, the moſt probable 
Account is, That he liv'd and dy'd in Greece, 
\ C 2 com- 
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Argus. 
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commanded the Peninſula to be called after his 


Name; and in the thirty fifth Year of his Reign 
was kill'd for his Tyranny ; which was not com- 
mon in theſe early Times. Apis dying without 
Iſſue was ſucceeded by Argus, his Siſter Niobe's | 
Son, who is confounded with his Great Grand- 


ſon of that Name, whom the Poets make all 
Eyes. His Reign is more remarkable for the 


Length of it; being ſeventy Years, than any thing 


elſe, . except that Greece in his time had vaſt 
Plenty of Corn, for which he was honoured 


after his Death with a Temple and Sacrifice; 


The Art ef tho* the Art of Tillage is more properly aſſign- 


Tillage a- 


—.— to 


Tus. 


Criaſus. 


ed to Homogyrus, who firſt yoked Oxen in the 


Homogy- Plough. He alſo called the City and Peninſula 


from himſelf, Argos, and his Subjects Argi, and 
Argioi: Some fancy his Brother was the Pelaſgus 
already thention'd as Founder of the Pelaſvi, 
who chiefly inhabited Arcadia, and being dif- 
pers'd into ſeveral Parts of Greece, ſent Colonies 
into Latium. To him ſucceeded his Son Criaſus, 
the ſame whom Pauſanias calls Peiraſus, and 
ſome Perantbus. Others make them diſtin& 


Kings, and aſcribe to Peranthus the building of 


the firſt Temple to Juno at Argos, much about 
the time of the building the Temple of Solomon. 
It is certain there was ſuch a Temple about this 


time conſecrated to Juno, and  Callythia the 


Daughter of Peranthus made Prieſteſs of it; 


which might occaſion the miſtake of his being 


| —_ This Superſtition was eontinu'd for many 


Ages; 
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Ages; and as all their Affairs, publick and | 
private, were dated from ſuch a Year of the 
Prieſthood, it became the ſtanding! Era of the: TheArgive 
Argives : Inſomuch that Hellanicus, who was A. 
twelve Tears older than Herodotus, digeſted his 

Hiſtory by the Ages, or Succeſſions of the 


. Prieſteſſes of Juno Argiva. Criaſus reign'd fifty 


four Years, and left the Kingdom to bas Son or Phorbas. 
Brother Phorbas. Fg 

There were at this time contemporary with 
Moſes and the Patriarchs ſeveral famous Men, 
who open'd a Paſſage for Science and Huma- 
nity, which firſt dawn'd in the Eaſt, and now got 23. daun 
footing in Europe, particularly in thoſe Parts of mo mv 
Greece towards Afia and Judæa. Among theſe jy. 
we may reckon Atlas, the Son of Fapetus proba- 
bly the ſame with Japbetb, who for his Skill in 
Aſtronomy, and Invention of the Globe, was 
ſaid to bear up the Heavens; and upon the ſame 
accounts his Daughters paſs'd for Stars, under 
the Names of the Pleiades and Hyades. Nor is 
leſs Honour due to his Brother Prometheus, who 
was thought to have form'd Men of Clay, and 
animated them with Fire which he ſtole from 
Heaven, becauſe he was a wiſe Man, who en- 
deavour'd to reclaim Men from their brutal Ig- 
norance, and teach em the uſe of Reaſon: And 
this ſeems to confirm another part of his Story; 
where, by the Eagle continually preying upon . 
his Entrails, may be imply'd his deep and pain- 
ful Enquiries after Knowledge. He is from ſe: 

C 3 veral 
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veral concurring Circumſtances thought to have 
been the fame with Magog. 

. Phorbas, after thirty five Years, left the King - 
dom to his Son Triopas, who enjoy'd it-forty fix 
Years, and was ſucceeded by his Son Jaſus, as 


Pau ſanias will have it, who probably might reign, 


becauſe the City was from him call'd Fa/os, and 
the Citizens Jaffi. His Daughter was the famous 
To, whoſe Story is ſo bandy'd about by the 
Poets; tho? ſhe is not to be confounded with an- 
other of that Name, the reputed Daughter of 
Ihachus. Herodotus tells her Story moſt plauſi- 
bly, that the Phonicians, who firſt applied them · 


ſelves to Shipping, as they traded with Goods 


Crotopus. 


Sthenelas. 


from Aſſyria and Agypt, came to Argos at that 
time the Metropolis of Greece; where the Wo- 
men flock'd down to their Ships to buy of them. 


The Phaenicians ſeis'd as many as they could of 


them, and among the reſt this J the King's 
Daughter, and fail'd away with them into ÆAgypt; 
which was reſented fo hainouſly, that it was 
thought the Foundation of all the Quarrels and 
Enmity which afterwards broke out between 
the Grecians and Afraticks, To return to Jaſus, 
it is more generally agreed that Crotopus, his 
Brother Agenor's Son, ſucceeded his Grand- 
father Triopas, who after twenty one Years left 
the Kingdom to his Son Sthenelas. As Faſus is 
not generally reckon'd in the Number of theſe 
Kings; ſo it is doubted, whether Phorbas and 
his Son Triopas ought not to beexcluded, it being 

ſaid, 
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Rbodes: And the ſame Doubt has been rais'd con- 


have left Argos, and to have built a new City 
for himſelf in Megaris. But allowing the Suc- 


ceſlion of theſe firſt eight Kings, as they now 


ſtand, there are other Objections made as to 


the length of their Reigns, which amounting in 
the whole to three hundred and ſeventy one 
| Years, and being at the proportion of above 

forty ſix Years to each of them one with an- 
other, has been taken notice of by the * Great 
 Chronologer before-mention'd, to be too much 
above the common courſe of Nature, to be cre- 
dited. He makes the like Obſervation with re- 
gard to the Kings of Sityon, Sparta and other 


Cities, who lived before the time of the Perſian 


Empire, that they have been made to reign 
about thirty five, or forty Years apiece, one with 


another; whereas in the ordinary courſe of Suc- 


ceſſion, eighteen or twenty Years may be thought 
a proper Medium for each Reign. And this he 
demonſtrates from the ſeveral Succeſſions of the 
Kings of Judab and Iſrael, of Perſia, Macedonia, 
and other Countries; as likewiſe of thirty of our 
own Kings from Wilkam the Conqueror, and of 
ſixty three Kings of France from Pharamond. 
To which he adds, That in the later Ages, ſince 
Chronology hath been exact, there is ſcarce an. 
Inſtance to be-found of ten Kings reigning any 
where in continual. Succeſſion above two hun- 


* Sir Iſaac Newton, dred 


derning Crotopus, becauſe he is likewiſe ſaĩd to 
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Gelanor. 


Danaus. 
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dred and ſixty Years: And that the way of cal · 


culating and accounting for theſe long Reigns in 


the firſt Ages, was by a Technical Chronology that 
was introduced by Timæus, and other Grecian 
Writers, who, after the Example of the /Zgyp- 
tians, have taken the Reigns of Kings for Gene- 
rations, and reckon'd three Generations to an 
hundred, and mine to an hundred and 
twenty Years, _ 

But to proceed according to the common re- 
ceiv'd Accounts of theſe Kings, Sthenelas reign'd 
eleven Years, and was ſucceeded: by his Son — 
lanor. In his time there happen'd a Conteſt be- 
tween the two Sons of Belus, Ægyptus and Da- 
naus; the former of which was King of opt, 
and gave his Name to the Country. He would 
have match'd his fifty Sons to the ſame number 
of Daughters of his Brother Danaus; which be- 
ing contrary to the Advice of the Oracle, he re- 
fuſed, and ſet ſail with them firſt to Rhodes; and 
thence to Argos. The Ship was call'd Pentecon- 
toris, and is noted as the firſt of any Bulk that 


came into Greece. At Argos he contended with 


Gelanor for the Kingdom, as deſcended from 
Epaphus Son of the firſt Io. As he was making 
out his Pretenſions to the People, a Wolf happen: 
ed to kill an Ox grazing by the Walls. This Ac- 
cident was interpreted by the People in favour of 
Danaus, whom as a Stranger they took to ſignify 
the Wolf, and thereupon adjudg'd the Kingdom 
to the Agyptian. But Agyptus, ſtill jealous of 
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the Increaſe of his Brother's Power by con- EE 
riages, ſent his fifty Sons down to Argos with 
| an Army to force him to comply with his for- 
mer Demand. The young Men gain'd their 
Uncle's Conſent: but he had ſecretly provided 
his Daughters with Daggers, and Inſtructions to 
murder their Husbands the firſt Night. This 
Act of the Danaides was look'd upon as one 4 of the 
of the moſt barbarous Exploits of Antiquity: 4 
For the only one who eſcap'd out of this 
general Maſſacre, was Lynceus the Husband of 
Hypermneſtra, who was therefore accus'd by her 
Father, and brought to Judgment, but acquitted. 
Danaus in his Reign built the Tower which 
went by the Name of Lariſſa; and his Daughters. 
are ſaid to have ſupply'd the City with Water by 
the Invention of Wells, which. they probably 
brought out of Ægypt, where Water was ſcarce; - 
and this is the moſt natural Foundation of the 
Fable, that for their Cruelty to their Husbands, 
they were condemn'd to * Water in leaky 
Veſſels. x | 
Danaus, after. fifty Years, was s ſucceeded by 
Lynceus, his Son-in-law, And he, after forty oneLynceus. 
more, by his Son Abas, who reign'd twenty three. Abas. 
This Abas has been confounded with another of 
that Name, who built 4bea in Phocis, and might 
be the Prince, from whom the Inhabitants of the 
Iſland of Eubæa were anciently called Abantes. 
By which of theſe two the Succeſſion in this 


Kingdom 


Kingdom was carried on, is not clear: But one 
Prztus and of them left two Sons, Acriſius and Pretus, who 
Acrifius. being Twins contended for the Kingdom; which 

Pretus firſt enjoy'd for ſeventeen Years, and then 
was expelPd by Acrifius into Lyciaz. from whence 
he return'd with ſome conſiderable Force, ſeis d 
upon Tyrinthe, and gave his Brother Battle, 
wherein they are the firſt recorded to have us'd 
; N Targets. But it not being a deciſive Battle, they 
— came to an Accommodation, and divided the 
Kingdom, ſo far at leaſt, that Acriſius kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of Argos, and let his Brother enjoy Ty- 
rinthe, and ſome other maritime Places. Acrifius 
had one only Daughter nam*d Daxae, who the 
Oracle told him ſhould have a Son that would 
procure his Death. 


F:count But before we'proteed, it may not be ami 
of Oracler. to give ſome account of theſe Oracles, which 


made up fo conſiderable a part of the Grecian 
Superſtition. They were rank*d among the no- 
bleſt and moſt religious kinds of Divination, 
the Deſign of them being to ſettle ſuch an im- 
mediate way of Converſe with their Gods, as 
to be able by them not only to explain things 
intricate and obſcure, but alſo to anticipate the 
Knowledge of future Events, and that with far 
greater Certainty than they could hope for 
from Men, who, out of Ignorance and Pre- 
judice, muſt ſometimes either conceal or betray 
the Truth. So that this became the only ſafe 
way of deliberating upon Affairs of any con- 

| ſequence, 
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ſequence, either publick or private. Whether 
to proclaim War, or conclude a Peace, to in- 


ſtitute a new Form of Government, or enact 


new Laws, all was to be done with the Ad- 
vice and Approbation of the Oracle, whoſe De- 
terminations were always held ſacred and in- 
violable. As to the Cauſes of Oracles, Jupiter 
was look'd upon as the firſt Cauſe of this and 
all other ſorts of Divination; he had the Book 
of Fate before him, and out of that reveal'd 


either more or leſs, as he pleas'd, to inferior 


Demons. But to argue more rationally, this way 
of Acceſs to the Gods has been branded as one 
of the earlieſt and groſſeſt pieces of Prięſteraft 
that obtain'd in the World. For the Prieſts 
whoſe Dependence was on the Oracles, when 
they found the Cheat had got ſufficient footing, 
allow'd no Man to conſult the Gods without 


coſtly Sacrifices and rich Preſents to themſelves: * 


And as few could bear this Expence, it ſerv'd 
to raiſe their Credit among the common People, 
by keeping them at an awful diſtance. And 
to heighten their Eſteem with the better 


and wealthier Sort, even they were only ad- 


mitted upon a few ſtated Days. By which the 


thing appear'd ſtill more myſterious, and for 


want of this good Management muſt quickly 
have been ſeen through, and fell to the ground. 
But whatever juggling there was as to the reli - 
gious part, Oracles had certainly a good effe& 
as to the Publick, being admirably fuited 

* 
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to 'the Genjus of a People, who would join in 
the moſt deſperate Expedition, and admit of 
any Change of Government, when they under- 
ſtood by the Oracle it was the- irreſiſtible Will 
of the Gods. This was the Method Minos, Ly- 
curgus, and all the famous Lawgivers took; and 
indeed they found the People ſo intirely devoted 
to this part of Religion, that it was generally 
the eaſieſt, and ſometimes the only way of win- 
ning them into a Compliance. And then they 
took care to have them deliver'd in ſuch am- 
biguous Terms, as to admit of different Con- 
ſtructions according to the Exigency of the 
Times; fo that they were generally interpreted 
to the Advantage of the State, unleſs ſometimes 
there happen'd to be Bribery gr Flattery in the 
caſe; as when Demoſthenes complain'd that the 

Pythia Philippiz'd. The moſt numerous, and of 
greateſt repute, were the Oracles of Apollo, who, 
in Subordination to Fupiter, was appointed ta 
preſide over, and inſpire all forts of Prophets 
and Diviners. And amongſt theſe the Delpbian 
challeng'd the firſt place, not ſo much in re- 
ſpect of its Antiquity, as its Perſpicuity, and 
Certainty; inſomuch that the Anſwers of the 
Tripos came to be us'd proverbially for clear and 
infallible Truths. Here we muſt not omit the 
firſt Pytbia or Prieſteſs of this famous Oracle, 


— 2 Phemonoe, who is placed under the Reign of 
1 7 
Pythia. 


Acriſius, and by moſt recorded as the firſt who 
clothed the Anſwers of the Oracle i in Hexameter 
Verſe. 
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Verſe: They found a ſecret harm in Numbers, 
which made every thing look pompout and 
weighty : And hence it became the general 
Practice of Legiſlators, and Philoſophers, to de- 
liver their Laws and Maxims in that Dreſs; 
and ſcarce any thing in thoſe Ages was writ of 


Extellence or Moment, but in Verſe. This was 2. Daws 
the Daton of Poetry, which ſoon grew into re- N Perg. 


pute; and fo long as it ſerv'd to ſuch noble pur- 
poſes as Religion and Government, Poets were 
highly honour'd, and admitted into a Share of 
the Adminiſtration. But by that time it ar- 
riv'd to any perfection, they purſu'd more mean 
and ſervile ends; and as they proſtituted their 
Mouſe, and debaſed the Subject, they ſunk propor- 
tionably in their Eſteem and Dignity. As to the 
Hiſtory of Oracles, 'we find them mention'd in 
the very Infancy of Greece; and it is as uncertain 


when they were finally extinct, as when they be- 
gun. For they often loſt their Prophetick Fa- 


culty for ſome time, and recover'd it again. I 


know *tis a common Opinion, that they were 


univerſally ſilenc'd upon our Saviour's Appear- 
ance in the World: And if the Devil had been 
permitted for ſo many Ages to delude Man- 
kind, it might probably have been ſo. But we 
are affir'd om Hiſtory, that ſeveral of them 
continued till the Reign of Julian the Apoſtate, 
and were conſulted by him: And therefore I look 
upon the whole Buſineſs as of human Con- 


trivance, an egregious Impoſture founded upon 
Superſtition, 
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Superſtition, and carried on by Policy and Intereft, 
till the brighter Oracles of the Holy Scriptures dil- 

pell'd theſe Miſts of Error and Enthy/iaſm. 

Jo return to Acri/ius; upon this Advice of the 

Oracle, he kept his Daughter Danae under very 

cloſe Confinement : But Jupiter came to her in 

a Shower of Gold, or rather her Uncle Prætus 
brib'd her Keepers, and left her with child of 

Perfeus. Perſeus. It is obſerv'd of moſt, of the famous 
Men of Antiquity, that they were begotten by 
Adultery and Inceſt. If their Mothers'were of 

2 noble Deſcent, the Theft was father'd upon 

ſome of the Gods; and the People in regard to 

their Virtue, and good Offices to the Publick, 

were eaſily ſatisfied in the Belief of it. Thus 
Perſeus was of the number of thoſe who caſt the 
Reproach of their Birth upon Jupiter. The 

Boy with his Mother was faid to be thrown into 

the Sea, but was miraculouſly convey'd to. the 

Inand Seripbus, and, like the Heroes of thoſe 

Times, ſignaliz d his Youth by deſtroying of 

oh Goo: Monſters, particularly the Gorgon Meduſa, whoſe 
I Me- Head he wore as a Trophy in the middle of his 
Shield. It is thought this Medu ſa was a beautiful 

Queen in Africa, and that Perſeus went with an 

18 Army out of Peloponneſus, and conquer'd her. So 
vn that this Expedition may be more properly plac'd 
4 after his Return home upon his Grandfather's 
1 Death. He married Andromeda, after he had de- 
k | liver'd her from a Sea-monſter, or rather reſcu'd 
1 | her from one Phanix, who was failing away 
iN with 
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wich her in a Ship call'd The Whale, and after 
that return d to Arges to ſee his Grandfather. 
But Acriſius, in hopes to defeat the Oracle, retir d 
into Theſſaly; where Perſeus happening to meet , 
him at ſome publick Games there, kill'd him by 4 
an accidental Blow with a Quoit, after a Reign of 
thirty one Years. About this time came intoPclops. 
Greece, Pelops, the Son of Tantalus King of S- 
Fylus in Phrygia. He had been worſted in War 
by Ius the Son of Thos, and fled for Refuge to 
Oenomaus King of Piſa in Elis where he ſuc- 
ceeded him in the Kingdom by marrying his 
Daughter Hippadamia. He had by her a numerous 
Iſſue, and by their Marriages, and a Reign of 
fifty eight Years, got footing in moſt parts of 
the Pexin/ula, calling it from himſelf, Peloponne- 
ſus. His Poſterity maintain'd their ground; and 
the Family of the Pelopidæ became as remarkable 
both for their Exploits, and their Misfortunes, as 
any in Greece. | 
Perſeus, upon the foremention'd Accident, The ur 
took ſuch-an Averſion to Argos, that he tranſlated Zz > 
the Regal Seat to Mycene, where he founded Dearth of 
both a City and Kingdom. So that the Fall of *<rifiws. 
Argos is generally dated from the Death of 20. 
Acrifius, after it had continu'd, from its ſup- 9 
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pos'd Founder Juachus, about 344 Years. Some 
indeed look upon this State of Mrenæ only as a 
Continuation of the Kingdom of Argos, and 
therefore aſſign but one Succeſſion of Kings to. 
both Places, But others _ with more colour. 
8 


— 
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of Reaſon, that Perſeus made an actual Exchatige” 
with his Couſin Mægapent hes, who was then reign- 
ing at Tyrinthe in right of his Father Pretus ; 
that Megapentbes was ſucceeded at Argos by his 
Son Anaxagoras; who contenting himſelf with a 

Third of the Kingdom, divided the reſt between 
two Brothers; Melampus and Bias; the former 
of which had cured the Pretides his Aunts of 
their Madneſs by the uſe of Hellebore. However 
this diſmembring of Argos ſo lefſen'd the Figure 
her Princes were wont to make, and withal, 
wrought ſuch a Confuſion in their Affairs, that 
it is hardly poſſible to rank them in any order 
of Time and Place. We can only conclude in 
general, that Perſeus alter d the Succeſſion, with- 
out putting a final Period to the Kingdom: For 
we find ſeveral Kings mention'd even after Ana- 
xagoras; as Aleftor, Ipbis, Eteocles, who was 
kilPd in the Theban War, Talaos the Son of Bias, 
Adraſtus, and his Son- in- law Tydeus the Father 
of Diomedes. 
Fextidatim Amidſt theſe Uncertainties let us return to 
You, Vicene, where we left Perſeus ſettling his new- 
rais'd Kingdom, which he enjoy'd fifty eight 
Years. We muſt allow him one of the firſt 
Places among the Heroes of theſe Times, eſpeci- 
ally if we may add to his other Atchievements the 
Conqueſt of Perfia, which it is thought took its 
Name from him, or his Son Perſes. But it 
does not appear, that the Grecians had yet made 
any Inroads. into the Eaſt, much leſs with a 
| Body 
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Body of Men ſufficient to ſubdue ſuch a vaſt 
Tract of Land. Perſtus left five Sons, Perſes, 
Alcens Father of Amphitryon, Sthenelas, Eleftryon 
and Maſtor. It is thought he was ſucceeded by 
Maſtor, and he by his Brother Electryon Father 
of Aemena. But this Opinion not being gene- 
rally receiv d, we muſt look upon Sbenelus as Sthenelus. 
his immediate Succeſſor; and to ſalve theſe Dif- 
ficulties, have recourſe to the common Method 
of Cbronolagers, who aſſign to ſome of the ſuc- 
ceeding Kings an Overplus of Years to account 
for the two former, whoſe Reigns are uncertain. 
Stbenelus reign'd eight Years, and by Afydamia 
the Daughter of Pelops left _Eurytheus his Suc- gurytthe- 
ceſſor, who is noted for the difficult Taſks he us. 
impos'd on Alcæus, better known by his Sirname Account ef 
Hercules, given him upon the Fame of his Ex- Hercules. 
ploits ; of whom we muſt give ſome account, 
ſince his Actions are the moſt talk'd of, .tho* 
with the leaſt Certainty, of all the Heroes of 
Antiquity. For ſome reckon up three, others 
four, Cicero ſix, and Varro forty four of this 
Name. Almoſt every Age and Country had its 
Hercules, it being a common Cuſtom to call 
the moſt ancient Kings by the Name of Saturn, 
their Sons by that of Jupiter, and the moſt yas 
lant and active of their Grandſons by this of 
Hercules: Hence it became difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh among ſo many; and therefore the Ac> 
tions of all are generally aſcrib'd to this latter: So 
that it is eaſier to ſay he was certainly very emi- 
Vo L. I, D nent 
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nent in his Time, than to tell you by what 
means he became ſo. This Hercules was the 
Son of Ampbitryon and Alcmena, both deſcended 
immediately from Perſeus; tho! the Poets aſſign 
Jupiter for his Father, which may be underſtood 
of ſome neighbouring Prince. For the Pbæni- 


cians, upon their firſt coming into Greece, gave 


the Name of Jao- pater, or Jupiter, to every 


King. His early Valour, and being ſo nearly 


related to the Crown, gave Euryſtheus, ſufficient 

Umbrage; who therefore, to be honourably 
rid of him, put him upon all the dangerous 
Enterpriſes he could deviſe. The chief of which 
are included in his Twelve Labours: But they 
are deſcrib'd in ſo romantick a manner, that 
it is hardly conſiſtent with the Gravity of Hiſ- 
tory to relate them. For what ſhall we ſay to 
his Nemean Lion, his Hydra, his Erymantbian 
Boar, and the reſt of his incredible Acts, unleſs 
we underſtand by them the moſt notorious Rob- 


bers, Murderers, and Tyrants fubdu'd by him, 


which, like ſo many Peſts, and Monſters of 
Mankind, at that time infeſted the World? To 
theſe twelve Labours, which he perform'd 
chiefly at the Inſtigation of Euryſtheus, whoſe 
Jealouſy gave the chief riſe to his Glory, we may 
add ſeveral others which he undertook: of him- 
ſelf: And our Eſteem of them is not ſo much 
the effect of a blind Zeal for Antiquity, as the 
Reſpect Men naturally have for a generous Va- 


lour, which protects the weak inſtead of inſult- 
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ing them, and is ſo far from committing Vio- 
lence, that it is wholly employ'd in repreſſing 
it. But withal ir muſt be ow d, chere was a 
great deal of the Spirit of Vugbi Errantry in theſe 
firſt Ages of the World, when the Heroes were 
not content to ſignalize themſelves at home by 
freeing their Country, but rov'd about in ſearch 
of foreign Adventures. And hither may be re- 
ferr'd the famous Expedition of the Argonauts; 
which falling in with theſe Times, and being 
the firſt en d nene 
omittet. 
The chief Captain of this vera was e. Expedition 
a young Prince of Foleus' in Theſſaly, the Son 7 {he Ar g 
of AÆſon, and fourth in deſcent from Tolus; 
who was put upon it by Pelias his Uncle, who 
had uſurp'd the Kingdom. Jaſon reflecting 
with himſelf what Renown Perſeus and others 
had lately gain'd, clos'd with his Advice and 
declaring his Intention, was ſeconded by many 
young Noblemen, inſomuch that above fifty of 
the Flower of Greece gave in their Names to the 
| Expedition. The chief of which, beſides Jaſon, 
| and Hercules, were Orpheus, who alſo writ an 
| Account of it, Oileus Father of the younger 
Ajax, Telamon Father of the other Ajax, with his 


Brother Peleus Father of Achilles, both the Sons 
of facts, Caſtor and Pollux Sons of Tyndareus, 
King of Sparta, and Argus who built the Ship, 
which from him was calld Argo, and his Com- 
Fane 3 The Deſign of their Voyage 
D 2 Was 
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was to fetch back the Golden Fleece; as the 
Fable, calls it, from etes King of Colchos in 
Ala, or in more plain terms to plunder him of 
ſome vaſt Treaſure, which they had heard was 
in his Poſſeſſion. Accordingly they ſet fail from 
a Bay in Theſſaly near Folcus,'and having touched 
at Lemnos, and other Places, met with ſeve- 
ral fabulous. Encounters in their Paſſage and 
Return, too. many, and too incredible to enu- 


merate. Such were the Symplegades, the Si rens, 


the Harpies, Scylla and Charybdis, which were 


diſguigd by Orpheus under poetical Morals, and 
ſeem to have been copied afterwards by Homer 


in his Travels of Ulyſſes. But being arriv'd at 
Colchos, by the Aſſiſtance of Medea the King's 
Daughter, who fell in love with Faſon, they 
got the. Treaſure, and return'd home, taking 
Medea with them by way of Repriſal, (as they 
gave out) for Io, who was formerly ſtole from 
Argos. Medea was marry*d to Jaſon, and after- 
wards, upon his abandoning her, to Ægeus King 
of Athens; where her Skill in Magick and 
Witchcraft, and her many tragical Adven- 
tures, have turniſh'd ſufficient matter for the - 
Stage. 

To return to . bis End 15 ute to 
be of a piece with the moſt extravagant Scenes 
of his Life. His Applauſe in the World had 


gain'd him a ſufficient number both of Wives 


and Miſtreſſes; of whom the moſt noted were 
Megara, ole, Deiaineira, and Omphale: And 
whether 


— 
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whether he fell a Sacrifice to their jealous R- 
ſentment by Poiſon, or burnt himſelf in a fit of 
Phrenzy upon Mount Oeta, or what elſe became | 
of him, more than that he dy'd, about the fifty Death of 
ſecond Year of his Age, is not eaſily determin' d. Hercules. 
Euryſtbeus continu'd his Reſentment even after 
his Death, and expreſs d it to his Children, by 
commanding Hyllus and the reſt, about ſixty in 
number, as they grew up, to quit Peloponneſus. 
+ They not being in a capacity to reſiſt him, be- 
took thernlelves to Athens, where they were har- 
bour d and protected. Euryftheus finding them 
thus ſettled in a Body, and carrying it high up- 
on their own Deſcent, and their Father's Merit, 
thought them ſtill too near him; and therefore 
invaded Attica, with a deſign to extirpate them. 
But, by the Affiſtance of the Athenians, they © 
made head againſt him, and ſlew both him and 
his Sons in the forty third Year of his Reign; 
and then in their turn invaded Peloponneſus. 
But the Plague raging there, and the Oracle 
attributing it to their coming before their time, 
they retir'd to Marathon. After three Years 
they made another Attempt: For ſo they inter- 
preted the Oracle, which told *em they muſt ſtay 
Three Crops, but by which was meant Three Ges 
nerations. The Armies being about to engage, 
Hyllus would decide the Quarrel in his own Perſon, 
and was ſlain by Echemus King of Tegea in Ar- 
cadia, who accepted his Challenge. Whereupon 
. reft return'd, and were moſt of them in- 
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corporated with the Dores about Oeta, by the 


means of Agimius their King, who had adopt- 


ed Hyllus, in return of the Kindneſs he had re- 


ceiv'd from. Hercules, who had reſtor'd him to 


his Kingdom. After ſeveral fruitleſs Attempts 


made by them and their Foſterity, they at laſt 
recover d their ancient footing in theſe Parts. 


But this Deſcent of the Heradlide mult be refer- 
red to its proper Place, 

 Euryſtheus, upon his Expedition i into Ates, 
had committed the Government of Mycenæ to 
his Uncle Atreus the Son of Pelops ; who, upon 


his Nephew's Death, kept poſſeſſion of it for him- 


ſelf: And hence the Pelopide g ot the Aſcendent 
over the Perſeides, and omg in effect maſters - 
of Peloponneſus. Atreus is thought to have reign- 


s. ed. jointly with his Brother Thyeftes But this 


latter being taken in Adultery with his Wife 
Aerope, was baniſh'd ; and when he was after- 
wards recall'd, Atreus kill'd his Children, and 
ſerv'd them up to him at Table; whence aroſe 
the Proyerb of Thyeſtes's Supper, At the Hor- 
ror of this Fact the Sun was ſaid to go back; 
by which ſome underſtand Atrens's Skill in Aſ- 


tronomy, whereby he found out the Eclipſe of 


Pliſthenes. f 


the Sun, and the difference of its Motion from 
that of the ſtarry Heaven. There is alſo ano- 
ther Brother mention'd by the Name of Pliſ- 
thenes, Father of Agamemnon and Menelaus, who 
are therefore to be accounted only the adopted 
Sons of Atreus, to whoſe care they were com- 

| mitted, 
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Atreus; and if he ſucceeded him, (as it is probable 


he did) his Years may be comprehended under 
Atreus and Thysſtes, to whom is afſign'd a Reign 
of ſixty five Years. However, it is certain Aga · 


memnon ſucceeded as next Heir of the Pelapidæ: 
who being a Prince of Prudence and Courage, 
obtain'd the Sovereignty not only of Mcenæ and 


Argos, but of all as far as Sicyon and Corinth, and 
the Country which was afterwards call'd Achaig. 
It was no ſmall addition to his Titles to be choſen 
General of the Expedition againſt Trey; which 
happening at this time, muſt be more than 
barely mention'd, ſince it was an Action wherein 


cern'd. - 
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The Deſtruction of l is one of che moſt The Ba- 


famous Epocha's of Antiquity, being the firſt . of 


and 


Term to which the Grecian. Hiftorians referr'd Troy. 


their moſt remarkable Tranſactions. It was this 


Enterpriſe that properly put an end to the {+ 
fancy of Greece, wherein ſhe try'd her united 


Forces, and forewarn'd Af, that ſhe ſhould one 
day ſubmit to her Yoke, But before we pro- 


ceed to Particulars, it will be neceſſary to pre- 


miſe ſomething of the Certainty of this War, 


which is not ſo eftabliſh'd, but that ſeveral have 


call'd in queſtion either the Whole, or the 


greateſt Part, of what the Ancients have left us 


concerning it. For ſome will not allow there 


ever were ſuch Perſons living as * 
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Arhilles, Hektor, Paris and Helena. Others pretend 
to collect from ancient Agyptian Monuments, 
that Helena was actually marry'd to Paris the Son 
of Priam; againſt whom the Grecians, out of a 
Motive of Jealouſy, enter'd into a general Con- 
federacy, and were worſted in ſeveral Conflicts, 
in one of which Achilles was ſlain by Hector. 

It muſt be confeſs'd the Grecians were far 
from being exact in their Annals, from which 
Neglect, together with the additional Fictions 
of the Poets, by which they were adulterated, 
have proceeded ſo many different Accounts of 
their moſt noted Occurrences. But as the Ruins 
of Troy are undeniable Arguments of its former 
Greatneſs, they who reject the Story as fabulous, 
aſcribe its Fall to Earthquakes and Inundations, 


and call the Elements to their Aid to maintain 
the Teſtimony of a certain Ægptian Prieſt, in 


oppoſition to the common Conſent both of 


| Greek and Latin Hiſtorians. As to the Hiſto- 


rians themſelves, it muſt be own d moſt of thoſe 
whoſe Names are tranſmitted to Poſterity, liv'd 
ſome Ages after the Trajan War: (For Dares 
Phrygius, and Dittys Cretenſis, as they appear 
now in the World, can hardly be accounted 
genuine.) But it does not from thence follow, 
that they had no Authority but that of Homer 
for what they ſaid. For neither was Homer 
the firſt and only Author, as (ſome will have 
it) who gave an Account of this Expedition. 
There are ſeveral recorded before him, from 

| whom 
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whom undoubtedly he copy'd, as others did 


from him. And as ſome reject the whole Story, 


ſo others greedily catch at the leaſt Remains of 


Antiquity. ' They fancy the THas a faithful, in- 
tire Narrative, and will rather take from the 
Author the Title of a Poet, than not put him in 


the ſame rank with ſolid Hiforians. There is 


certainly a Medium to be obſery'd: between theſe 
Extremes; of which Homer himſelf, as being the 
great Maſter, from whom we derive our Rules 
of Poetry, was ſenſible. He knew he might 
vary from the Truth as to Particulars, tho? not 


28 to the main dubjecꝰ; that he might adorn his 


Poem with probable Falſities, but that the prin- 
cipal Action ought always to have ſome real Foun- 
dation in Hiſtory. How far he has obſerv'd this 
Rule, will better appear by taking a ſhort Sur- 
vey of the Hiſtory of Troy, a Koga yore 
counts we have of it. ; "21 


What Troy was originally before Sharia, 


time, and how long he reign'd there, we are 
not ſufficiently inform'd. And therefore the 


Foundation of it is generally aſerib'd to Darda- Dardanus, 


nus an Arcadian, who, with ſeveral of his Coun- 


trymen under his Conduct, coaſting along Europe, 


touch'd at Samotbrace, and from thence ſeated 
himſelf in Phrygia a Province of Afia Minor, 
where Teucer was King; who gave him his 
Daughter, and with her ſome Ground near 'the 
Sea, where he built the City, which, with the 
. was from himſelf call d Dardania. 


Upon 


W 9 
with his Father - in- lay: But it is more certain 
he ſucceeded him in his whole Dominions, and 
the People before call'd Teucri were from him 
nam d Dardani, Whatever the Grecians ſay of 
their Trojan Expedition, which they would have 
conſider'd as a Prelude to their Conqueſts over 
the Barbarians, from hence it appears, that the 
Trojans were properly a Grecian Colony. Beſides 
” they had Grecian Names, -worſhipp'd the ſame 
Divinities; and Hamer has left room to con- 
jecture, that they ſpoke the fame Language: 


42 


Otherwiſe it is hard to conceive how a Poet 


uſed to be particular in the minuteſt Circum- 
ſtances almoſt to trifling, ſnould deſcribe ſuch 
frequent Conferences without ever employing 
an Interpreter between them. Dardanus, after 
a Reign of ſixty five Years, left the Kingdom 
to his Son Erifhbonius, who was reported to 
have been extremely rich and fortunate. He, 
after forty ſix Years, was ſucceeded by his Son 
Tros. Tres, from whom the Country took the Name 
of Troas, and the City, Troja. Tros had three 
Hi _ Sons, us, Aſaracus, and Ganymede. From A+ 
Aſlaracus, ſaracus is deriv'd the Pedigree of Aineas. Cam- 
and 4 mede was ſtole away by Tantalus Father of Pelops, 
TT and by conſequence great Grandfather to Aga- 
memnon; which being highly reſented by "y 

Brother us, he drove Tantalus out of his T 
tories, and made him fly for Refuge into Greece, 
where with his Son Pelops (as was before hinted) 
| | 0 
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he laid the Foundation of the Pelopide. This 
became the grounds of an hereditary Quarrel 
between the Families of -Priam and Apamemnon z 
mon reputed cauſe of the Trojan War, For it 


ſeems to have been by way of Repriſal, that 


Paris, Ius's great Grandſon, ſtole away Helen 
from Menelaus, who was great Grandſon to 


Tantalus. Ius, after forty nine Years, ſuceeded Ilus. 8 


his Father Tros. Some aſcribe to him the Foun- 
dation of the City, which from him was call'd 
Tlium, and was the conſtant Grecian Name, as 
Troja was the Latin. Others refer this Honour 
to Tos : but L rather cloſe with thoſe who give 
it to Dardanus, and believe the others only en- 
larg d and beautify d it, and chang'd the Name. 
Ius, after forty Years, left the Kingdom to his 


Son Laomedon ;, who, by the Aſſiſtance of Nep- Laome- 
tune and Apollo, walled in the City, or, in other n. | 
terms, rifled their Temples to defray theExpence; 


For which piece. of Sacrilege, and not making 
Reſtitution, the Oracle told him, there was no 
other way of appeaſing the Gods, but by ex- 
poſing a Trojan Virgin to be devour'd by à Sea- 
monſter, The Lot fell upon his own Daughter 
Hefone ; who was reſcu'd by Hercules, and the 
Monſter was kill'd. But Laomedox, who was 
noted for Perjury, denying the Reward he had 
promis'd for this Service, Hercules laid ſiege to 

the City, took and plunder'd it, kill'd Laome- 


| 2 and took his Son Podarces Priſoner, wa 
was 


«+ 
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His Son 
Paris. 
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was ; aftervals redeemꝰd by the Trojans, and 


from thence had the Namꝭ of Priamus. Some 


make Priam rather aſſiſting to Hercules than 
otherwiſe; and that for his Integrity and Juſtice, 


he was plac'd by him in his Father's Throne, 


after a Reign of forty four Years. Priam had a 
large extent of Dominion, reaching from Fene- 
des to the Upper Phrygia, containing nine Pro- 


vinces, with a proportionable number of Towns. 


He rebuilt the City and the Walls, and made 
it more defenſible with Forts and Baſtions, which 
from thence took the Name of Pergama. © His 


Court was full of Pomp and Splendor z and 


thus for many Years he enjoy'd an uninter- 
rupted Scene of Proſperity. To add to which, 
he had a numerous Iſſue of fifty Sons, great 
part of them legitimate by Hecuba his ſecond 
Wife. She dreamt, when ſhe was big with 
Paris, that ſhe ſhould be deliver'd of a Fire- 
brand, which ſhould reduce the City to Aſhes. 
Whereupon Priam expos d the Infant upon 
Mount Aa: But by his Mother's Care and 
Compaſſion, he was brought up among the 
Shepherds; and from ſignalizing himſelf in their 
behalf againſt the Robbers of thoſe Times, ob- 
tain'd the Name of Alexander. Being grown up, 
whether his generous Qualities betray'd his Birth, 
or whether it was by his Mother's Contrivance, 


who had manag'd the Secret, he was made 


known to his Father, and receiv'd with a great 
deal of Satisfaction. Soon after he ſail'd into 
2 Greece, 
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Greece, under a Pretence of demanding his Aunt, 


* Hefione, carried away. by Hercules, and married 


to  Telamon the Father of ax; but (as the 
Event ſhey'd) with a Deſign upon Helena, tha 
Wife of Menelaus King of Sparta. Yet tis pro- 
bable, he had no further Intent than moſt of 
the young active Heroes of theſe times, when, 
they went in ſearch of foreign Adventures. 
Such ſeems to be his Arrival at Sparta, where he 
was receiv d by Menelaus with all the Expreſſions. 
of Kindneſs and Civility. He ſoon fell in league 
with Helena his Wife, and carried her away with 


him, bot (as moſt of the Rapes of Antiquity fg. of 


were) with her own Conſent. I have mention' d Helen. 
ſeyeral old Grudges between the Grecians and 
Afaticks, with whom the T1 rojans generally ſided, 
as being their Neighbours. So that whatever Pa- 


riss Intentions at firſt were, he was certainly den 


glad of this opportunity of gratifying his Love, 


and revenging the Quarrels of his Country and : 


Family, For fear of being purſu'd, he carry'd 

her firſt to Sidon in Pbænicia, where ſome ſay 
they were marry'd, and from thence to Try; 
where they were no ſoones arriv d; but Sparta was 
in an uproar, and Greece in general immediately 
took the Alarm. For Menelaus his Reſentment. 
was ſoon ſeconded by his Brother Agamemnon, 
who bearing the chief Sway in Pelaponneſus, us d 

his utmoſt Efforts to engage all the Princes of 
Greece, and make it a national Quarrel. And one 
Reaſon why he ſucceeded ſo eaſily in this Deſign 
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was, that Helen being the fatt'd- Beauty of thoſe 


Times, her Father Tyndareus” had made it a 
condition to the young Princes who addreſs d 


Her, that wherever ſhe ſhould fix her choice, 


they ſhould all in general oblige themſelves by 
Oath, in caſe the was ftole, to aſſiſt in her Re- 


covery. 
| Accordingly Aramemnon aſſembled mot of the' 


noted Captains at Agium a Town in Achaia, 
to concert Meaſures for carrying on the War, 


where they choſe him their General; and, pur- 
ſuant to this Agreement, they met afterwards, 


| Wich their reſpective Quota's of Men and Ships, 


at Aulis a Sea-port of Bæotia; where they took 
an Oath not to return, till they had either re- 


Comman-cover'd Helen, or taken Troy, Under Agamemnon,” 
of thegho commanded in chief, the Spartans were 


headed by his Brother Menelaus ; the Argives s by 
Diomedes, Sthenelus, and Euryalus; the Meſſenians- 

by Neſtor, who by his mature Counſel and Ex- 
perience made ſufficient amends for the other 
Infirmities of his Age; the Arcadians by Aga- 
penor; the Eleans by Polyxenus, Amphimachus, 

Thalpius, and Diores, who were Partners in the 
Kingdom. As for the States without the J#bmus, 

the Athenians were under the Conduct of Me- 
neſtheus their King; the Megarenfians, with the 
Iſland Salamis, under Ajax the Son of Telamon ; 
the Phocians under Schedius and Epiſtrophus, the 
Sons of Ipbitus the Argonaut; the Ætolians under 


vere, Dulichium, with the Illes of Echinades, un- 
der 


der Meges; the Cepballeniant, Zacynthians and | 
the-Inhabitants.of haca under Ulyſſes. 'The Bao . 
tian Forces had alſo five A 
ce/ilaus, Prothotnar, Clonius, and een r de 
of Polynices King of Thebes; which latter being 
kill'd in Mya had his Place ſupply'd by Pene- 
laus. The Orchomenians were commanded by two 
Opuntii and Epicnemidii by the younger ax the 
Son of Oileus; and the Eubaans, under the 
Name of the Abantes, by Elephenor. Out of the 
Country which was then called Prbzotis, and after 
wards Theſſaly, Achilles with his Friend: Patroclus 
brought the Myrmidones, Achæi and Hellaues ; 
which latter Name, I obſerv'd,, had not yet uni- 
verſally obtain'd in Greece. Protęſilaus the Son of 
Iphiclus, Philoftetes of Pæan, Podalirins, and 
Machaon of Æſculapius, Eumelus, Euripylus, Po- 
Iypetos, and Leonteus brought in their ſeveral: 
Parties out of the Neighbourhood, with Guneus 
who commanded the A ntanes, and Perhebii, and 
Prothous, the Magnetes. There are alſo men- 
tion'd Aomeneus, and Meriones, as Commanders 
of the Cretan Forces; and Tlepolemns the Son of 
Hercules, of the Rhodian. From Syma came Ni- 
reus; from Cos, Carpathus, and other neighbour- 


ing Iſles, Phidippus and Antipbus of the Poſte- 
rity of Hercules. So that the Acarnanians were 
the only People of note, who did not appear 
in this general Expedition. What number theſe 
Forces amounted to, will beſt appear from the 

number 
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_— / cumberof their e which ns 


and S. 


puted atathouſand, but more generally by others 
at twelve hundred; whereof the largeſt carry'd an 
hundred and twenty Men, and the leaſt fifty, 


ho were both Soldiers and Mariners. And by 


a middle Computation between theſe Extremes, 


the number of Men tranſported in them will 
amount to about an hundred thouſand; which 


vas not reckon'd ſuch a vaſt number to be col- 


Conflict 
upon their 


lefted throughout the whole Body of Greece: But 
they wanted Mony and Provifions more than 
Men, having already more than they could ſub- 
fiſt. For their Ships being ſmall, and without 
Decks, ſuch as the Pirates us'd, they could carry 
very little Proviſion with them. 
In this condition they embark'd at Aulis, 
touch'd at Lemnos, and from thence were driven 
by miſtake into Myſia; where making Incurſions 
into the Country, Telephes the Prince made head 
againſt them, and repuls'd them with the loſs of 
Ther ſander the Bæotian General. There happen d 
a Conflict immediately upon their Arrival at 
Troy; wherein Protefilaus, and ſeveral others were 


ſlain, with little loſs on the Trojans fide. The 


Grecians found, 'by this warm Reception, what 
they were to expect; and having by their num- 
bers gain d Ground enough to encamp, ſent Me- 
nelaus and Ulyſſes by way of Embaſſy to demand 
Helen. The Buſineſswas debated in Council; where 
Antenor and moſt of the grave Members were for 
delivering her up; but Priam,tho* otherwiſe pru- 

dent 
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rather cloſed with the other part of the Council; 


and rejecting the Dowang, diſmiſs'd the 4 
ors. 


00 Aggravation l boch Parties i in 4 ſecond 
their Preparations for War; and in the next En- — 


gagement the Trojans were worſted. After 
which the Greciaxs were forc'd through Scarcity 
of Proviſions to divide their Army; one part 
being employ'd in tilling the Cher/one/e ; and 
another ſent, for the immediate Relief of the 
Camp, to ſcour the Seas; and indeed Piracy in 
thoſe days was more frequent, and more allow- 
able than.afterwards : Others were left to live at 
diſcretion, by ſpoiling and ravaging the Coun- 
try. Theſe prov'd ſuch favourable Diverſions to 
the Trojans, as gave. them time not only to 
ſtrengthen their Alliances with their Neighbours 
in Phrygia, Lycia, Myfia, and moſt parts of the 
Leſſer Ala, but alſo to form new ones with fo- 
reign Princes, who ſent them conſiderable Re- 
inforcements. The Grecians had no more Men 
upon the ſpot, than would ſerve to annoy the 
Town, and ſecure themſelves, Achilles being 


ſent with a great Detachment to haraſs the | 


Country, and cut off Proviſions from the City. 
| Wherein he ſucceeded ſo well, that he took 


twenty three Towns, and in them a great deal 


of Booty; upon the Diviſion whereof he was 


highly. diſguſted, becauſe he had taken che 


greateſt Part of it himſelf. Ve had taken with 
| Vo E E. 5 him 
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Palamedes him Palamedes; who as he was carrying on the 
War in Leſbos, was traducd by the falſe Sug - 
geſtions of Ulyſſes, and ſton'd in the Camp as 
2 Traitor. The truth is, he had deſerv*d'very 
well of the Army for his Courage, Wiſdom, 
and Learning; and the Envy of Ulyſſes was the 
chief grounds of their Quarrel. To Palamedes 
are aſcrib'd ſixteen Letters of the Greek Mpha- 
bet, or rather four, which he added to the ſix- 

teen before invented by Cadnus; as alſo the or- 
dering and ranking of an Army, (tho' this was 
in a great meaſure owing to Menęſtbeus) with the 
Watch- word, and ſeveral forts of Games to di- 
vert the Soldiers. His Death was highly reſent- 
ed by the elder Hax, and more particularly 
by Achilles, who for this, and his ſmall ſhare in 
the Booty, would not in a great while be per- 
ſuaded to proſecute the War; which ſeems a 
more probable Cauſe for his Anger, than what 
the Poet aſſigns of Agamemnon's taking his Mi- 
ſtreſs from him. 

To relate all the Particulars of this War would 
be tedious, and perhaps not warrantable. For 
what the firſt nine Years produc'd, amounted 
to no more than Sallies and Skirmiſhes, wherein 
the Town could not ſuffer extremely, being at 
firſt well provided with Neceſſaries, having equal 
Numbers to pour out upon thoſe who were 
before it, and a fafe Retreat upon any Miſcar- | 
riage. So that moſt agree there was no conſi- 
derable Action from the firſt Lear to the tenth; { 

and 
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and, Herodotus's Opinion is very probable, that 
the Grecians did not lie before the Town the 
firſt nine Years; but that the 2 rejan Domi- 


nions conſiſting of nine large Principalities, they 


found Employment enough to beat up and down 
the Country, ſpoiling and plundering all before 
them, till at laſt they came of courſe to block 
up their capital City; which has queſtionleſs 
introduc'd the Miſtake of converting this War, 
which laſted in all ten Years,- into a Decennial 
Siege. 

It is certain, that in the Beginning of the 
Summer in which Troy was taken, the Grecians 
preſented themſelves in a Body before the Town. 
The Beſieg'd were eaſily drawn out, as being 
little inferior to them either in Numbers or 


Commanders; the chief of which were Hector, Account ef 
| the — 


Paris, .Deiphobus, Helenus, and the other Sons 
of Priam; ueas, Antenor, and his Sons; gg, 
lydamus and Euphorbus, the Sons of Panthus , 
Sarpedon King of . Lycia; Glaucus, and Aſius; 
beſides foreign Recruits under Rheſus, Memnon, 
and others, who came towards the end of the 
War. Upon He#or's appearing without the 
Walls, things ſeem'd to tend to a deciſive 
Battle; but there were ſeveral fought with various 
Succeſs, the greateſt of which was that upon 


the Plain at King Nuss Tomb; and another at I erat 


Battle a- 
the very Camp of the Grecians, wherein Hector King lias, 
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broke through their Intrenchments, and began Jonb. 


to fire their Ships. The Grecian Captains were lter in 


| the Gre- 
2 moſt ciau Camp. 
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Patroclus 
4 Ad. 
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moſt of them wounded, except Hax and his 
Brother Tevcer; and their Caſe was almoſt de- 


ſperate, when Patroclus with much difficulty ob- 


tain'd leave of his Friend Achilles to march with 
his Myrmidons to their Relief. By the Aſſiſtance 
of theſe Troops (which Achilles had kept more 
out of a pique than for a Reſerve) the Grecians 
rally'd, and after a ſharp Engagement repuls'd 
the Trojans. Patroclus had kilyd Sarpedon and 
others, and was in purſuit of Hertor, when 
Eupherbus came behind and wounded him, and 
Hector turn'd and accompliſh'd his Death. Eu- 
Phorbus was alſo kill'd by Menelaus; and this is 

he, whoſe Soul Pythagoras affirm'd, according 


to his Notion of Tranſmigration, to have paſs'd 


into his own Body. Achilles was rous'd at the 


Death of his Friend, and laying aſide all pri- 
vate Quarrels and Reſentment againſt the Gene- 

rals, reſolv*d to puſh on for Conqueſt and Re- 
venge. Accordingly he renew'd the Fight, and 
took twelve young Men, whom, as a Victim to 
Patroclus, he kilPd at his Funeral: He then fi ing- 
led out Hector, ſlew him, and dragg'd his Body 


in Triumph at his Chariot-Wheels, till it was 


_ ranſom'd by Priam. His Death was accompa- 
ny'd with that of Memnon, Troilus, and others; 


Achilles, 


but was ſoon after revenged by Paris, who ſlew 
Achilles by ſome treacherous Stratagem. What 
way he effected it, I had rather leave unde- 
termin'd, than take up with the Poet's Ac- 
count of it; who, to work up Love enough in 

| his 
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his. Hero's Character, gives him a view of Po. 
Hrena, Priam's Daughter, from the Walls; 
upon which he falls violently in love, and pro- 
ceeds to Marriage; at which Solemnity he was 
ſhot with a Dart by Paris, who lay conceal'd 
behind an Image in the Temple. But the In- 
cendiary | himſelf was afterwards ſlain by Phi- and Paris. 
lofetes, and Helen given to his Brother Dei- 
F 

The Trojans, cho they had loſt their chief 
Supports, {till plac'd a great Cenfidence in their 
Palladium. They had been told the City would T5 Palla- 
never be taken, ſo long as that Image of Ni- dium. 
nerva was in it; and had the ſame ſuperſtitious 
opinion of it, that the Romans afterwards had ß 
their Ancile in the time of Numa Pompilius, . 
which, like that, was pretended to have dropt 
from the Gods as a Pledge of their Favour. But 
the fatal time approaching, the Palladium was 
ſtole ; and the City either betray'd by Antenor 
and Aneas, or taken (as others will have it) by 
the Stratagem of the Wooden Horſe. But to TB wo len 
conſider this Horſe in the-manner it is deſcrib'd, * 
cramm'd with Men in Ambuſh, and thoſe the 
chief Officers in the Army, muſt argue very odd 
Management on both Sides, either that the Gre- 
cians ſhould expoſe themſelves, or the Trojans 
admit them; and ſeems even in Poetry rather 
an Extravagance, than an Ornament. Perhaps 
this was the Battering Ram, which the Romans 
alterwards made uſe of, and deriv'd from Greece. 


E 2 Pliny 
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Pliny fixes the time of its Invention tp the 
Trojan War, and ſays it gave occaſion to the 


Story of the Wooden Horſe, Which looks the 


more probable, becauſe it was the conſtant 
Practice of thoſe Times to wrap up the Original 


of every Invention in Fables: The Reaſon of 


which might be, that the Grecians 2 
fetch'd es? Knowledge out of the Eaſt, and and 
being thus diſguis'd, it paſs'd more eaſily for 
their own. But whatever Image it bore, Pau- 
ſanias ſays plainly it was a fort of Battering En- 


gine erected by one Epeus, and that a Pattern 


of it ſtood in the Caſtle of Athens, This they 
employ'd againſt the Walls, and made a con- 
ſiderable Breach, by which the whole Grecian 
Army enter'd in the Night, and diſperſing t them- 
ſelves into eyery Quarter of the Town, it was 
taken, plunder'd and burnt. Priam, with great 
part of his Family, and the Inhabitants in ge- 
neral were barbarouſly murder'd, without reſpect 
to Age, Quality, or the Places where they had 
taken Sanctuary. Antenor and Areas were ex- 
cepted out of this general Maſſacre; which 
ſeems to confirm their having correfpönded with 
the Enemy, to let the Town be ſurpris'd. 

Thus fell Trey, no leſs famous to Poſterity for 
having been the Grecians firſt great Scene of Ac- 
tion, than that it withſtood their united Power 
ſo long; and ſo far happy in its Fall, in having 
given birth to ths-two beſt Poems that the 
World ever yet. produc'd, and in them to fur- 


vive 
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vive its own- lateſt Ruins. There is another 
Honour paid to it by Poſterity, in that moſt 
Nations have expreſs d a particular Vanity in 
bringing their Deſcent. from the ſcatter d Re- 
mains of the Træjaus. But, thoſe who had moſt 
colour for their Pretenſions were the Romans, 
who were firſt the Abant, ſeated. in Ira by 
AEneas ;, the Venetians by Antenor, who came 
with the Heneti into the Adriatick Sea, and 
built Padua; and the Chaonians planted in Epirus 
by Helenus Priam's Son. With the City fell the 
Kingdom, in the a8 goth Year of the World, and 
408 befare the Olympiads, after it had flouriſh'd 
from its Founder Derdanus to Priam, in a regu- 
lay Succeſſion from Father to Son, the ſpace of 
Whatever Troy fuffer'd x the Grecians had no 
great. reaſon. to boaſt of their Conqueſt. They 
had. loſt, a ſufficient Share in the Field; the reſt 
were haraſs d and broke with the Fatigues, of a 
long War, and expos'd to all the Miſeries of Storm 
and Shipwreck in their Return; which is attri- 
buted to the Impatience of Menelaus, who having 
recover'd Helen, was immediately for putting 
to Sea; upon which the Fleet was, diſpers'd, 
ſame drown'd, others driven upon foreign 
Coaſts, and even thoſe few who arriv'd ſafe, met 


with ſuch Diſorders in their Family, ſuch Fac- | 


tions. and Innoyations in their Governments, that 
they were cither murder'd at home, or forc'd to 
fly for Refuge. So that the Wives and Miſtreſſes 
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of the Grecian Captains dated their Miſeries from 
this War; and could not inenoR "aro without 
Deteſtation. I | 
| Agamenmon, initially upon his . 
from Troy, in the fifteenth Year of his 2 
was murder'd by Agiſtbus Son of Thyeſtes, and 
his own Wife Clytenneſtra,” who during his Ab- 
ſence had liv'd together in Adultery. It is na- 
tural to believe what is not generally aſſented to, 
that Ægiſtbus afterwards uſurp'd the Kingdom, 
and enjoy d it for ſeven Years, till Oręſtes the 
Son of Agamemnon return'd from Phocis, whi- 
ther he had been convey'd for fear of him, and 
flew both Agiftbus and his Mother Clytemneftra, 
with a Daughter by them call'd Helena; by 
which. means he recover'd his Father's Domi- 
nions, tho? not without ſome Oppoſition of the 
Argives. The Story of his being tormented by 
the Furies relates to his Remorſe of Conſcience 
for having kilbd his Mother; for which Fact 
ſome ſay he was formally try'd and acquitted 
in the Court of Areopagus at Athens, the Suf- 
frages for and againſt him being equal; in 
which caſe Judgment always paſs'd in 37 
of the Defendent. This and other expiatory 


Acts of his put aii end to that continued Scene 


of Adultery, Inceſt and Murder, which had 
hitherto reign'd in his Family; and he after- 
wards enjoy'd a long Reign with a great extent 
of Dominion. It has been before infinuated, 
that Argos had its Kings after Acrifius; but they 

| were 


chag 11. 


— OO Viceroys, who 
held immediately of the Kings of Mycene.” But 
Oreftes, by the Aſſiſtance of the Phocians who 


entirely maſter of Argus than his Father, or any 
of his Predeceſſors: And hence that Kingdom 
was thought to be re · united about a hundred 
and forty Years after the threefold Diviſion 
made between Anavagoras, Melampus, and Bias. 


Beſides this, he had an Acceſſion af the King- — 
dom of Sparta, upon the Death of his Uncle arg 
Menelaus, whoſe Daughter Hermione he had mar- —— 
ry*d, being receiv'd by the Lacdemonians, for{fA/cadia, 


want of other lawful Iſſue, as the Grandſon of 


Tyndareus by Chtemungtra. He had alſo got 


poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of Arcadia next 


to Argos, upon a vacancy in the Throne, and 


dy'd there after a Reign of ſeventy Years. 


Some aſcribe to him the planting a Colony of The 222 oli- 


the Aolians in Afia. © But his Son Penthilus was, | 
rather Author of this Expedition; and yet vg 
only attempted it by carrying them into Thrace, 
and from thence to Lz/bos, upon the Deſcent of 
the | Heraclide z and by his Grandchildren it 
was, that they were actually ſeated in Af. 
Oreſtes left two Sons, Tiſamenus by Hermione, 
and Penthilus by Erigone Daughter of Agi 


thus. There is a Conteſt which of them ſuc- 


ceeded, or whether both reign'd together : But 
we have moſt reaſon to believe the Kingdom 


fell to Tiſamenus, as being legitimate: He had Tiſame- 
| 2 
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not enjoy di It op _ ud Meek, 
diſplac d him. 

Ariſtomac bus * Grandion'of 5 leſt 
three Sons, Temenus, Creſphontes and Ariſtodemus; 
who being now throughly encourag' d and in- 
ſtructed by the Oracle, both as to the Time and 
Place of their Deſcent, gave out they would 
march through the mus, as their Anceſtors. 
had done; by which Feint having drawn down 

the Peloponngſians to guard that Pals, they croſs d 
the Sea under the Conduct of one Oxylus an 
Erolian deſcended of Thoas, who went to the 
hol Siege of Troy, and landed at Molyerium with little 

Defe' 17 of oppoſition; | This Return of the Heraclidæ hap- 

_ *- per'd:eighty Years after the Deſtruction of Try, 

A. M. being the next Action to it that affected Greece, 
2900. in general, and more particularly chang d the, 
Face of Affairs in Peloponneſus. For they chal- 
leng' d Argos as their Birth- right, being the next 
| Heirs of the Perſeides; which falling to Teme- 
nus by Lot (for that was the way of dividing 
their Conqueſts) he took it with ſome. diffi. 
culty, and with it a Village in the Conſines, 
which he fortify'd as a place of Retreat for car- 

Diviſion rying on the War.. Their Pretenſions to Lace- 

7 — demon were grounded upon Hereules's having 
reſtor d Tyndareus to the Kingdom, upon con- 
dition that he ſhould reſerve the Succeſſion for 
his Children, Accordingly Sparta was betray'd 
into their hands by one Philonomus, and fell to 

Ariſtedemus, or rather to his two Sons Eury- 
08 ſthenes 
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Abener and Procles, upon their Father*s Death. 
They had as gobd' a Claim to Meſſemiu, Hercules! 
having deſtroy the City Fylus and conquer'd | 
the Country, and afterwatds' given the Kings | 
dom to Neſtor, upon the ſame” Teritis - that he 4 
gave Sparta" to Tywartus, This" fell: to Cry! | 
pbontet by a Trick in the Lot; Who, ingratiat - 
ing himſelf too muck with the People, ineurtꝭ d. | 
the Hatred of the Nobility, and was murdered. 
with two of His Sons. His youngeſt Son Apy- 
tus eſcap'd, and reveng'd his Father" by the 
Death- of Polyphontes the Uſurper: By which | 
means recovering the Crown, he left” à Succeſs — | 
ſion of ſeven Kings by the Name of the EM 1 
tidz; who continued till near the'Overthrow! of = 
that Kingdom by the Spartans. Then, accord- 
ing to their Promiſe, they put their Captuin 
OHlus in poſſeſſion of Elie; from whom de- 
ſcended Ipbirus, who inſtituted the Ohympick 
Games, They had alſo reſerb'd Corinth for Ale. 
tes, one of their Kinſmen, Son of Hippotes ; 
who ſoon after took poſſeſſon, and was ſue⸗ 
ceeded by his Poſterity for above three hundred 
Years. Thus were they ſoated in all Parts of 
the Peninſula, except Arcadia, (whoſe King Cyp- _—_ 
felus was ſecur'd by marrying his Daughter Me- | 
rope to Creſphontes) and continu'd their Sove: 
reignty in moſt Places till the Conqueſt of tlie 
Matedonians. The Achæans, originally of 7Bef* 2% Achzi 
ſaly, being deſcended of Acbæus the Brother ofr:mov'd. 
Ion, were now Inhabitants of Argos and Lace- 

demon 5 
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demon; who being expell'd theſe Parts, ſent to 
| the Ianians their Neighbours and Kinſmen to ad-. 

mit them; and upon their Denial, were headed 
flict, but however drove them into Attica, and 
ſeated themſelves in their room. Polybius makes 
Ti/amenus to have reigned in Greece after this, 
and to have been ſucceeded by ſeveral of his, 
Poſterity. However, it. is certain the Hera 
clide put an end to the flouriſning State of 
the Pelopide, after they had ſway d che Affairs 
of Argos, and Mycena, Shou: A l me 

ſixty Years,” ag: ir 

Temenus. -, Temenus; whom we ait in poſſeſſion of 8 
had marry'd his Daughter to Deipbontes his Kinſ- 
man, who became a mighty Favourite both of 
King and People; inſomuch that the Sons of 
Temenus grew jealous, leſt the Kingdom ſhould 
be transferr'd to-him, and therefore made away 
with their Father. Notwithſtanding this Murder, 
and the ſtrong Party for Deiphontes, Pauſanias ſays 
Ciſus the he was ſucceeded. by his eldeſt Son Cifes, whole 
of a Reign, with that of his Father, made up forty. 
| Years. The Argives, who had always expreſs'd a 
ſtrong Inclination to Liberty, took occaſion upon 
his Death to deprive his Succeſſors of all Marks 
of Regal Authority, leaving them nothing but the 
Title: So that from hence we may properly date 
the Fall of the Kingdom of Argos, after it had con- 

tinu'd together with that of Mycene, about eight 
hundred Years, from the Deng of Inachus, . 
To 
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To avoid the Inconveniencies of a ſudden 
Change, there was ſtill a Succeſſion of titular 
Kings : But they were fo cramp'd in their Power, 
that they could act nothing of themſelves; and 
therefore we find little mention made of them. 
The laſt who bore that Name was Meltas, the Meltas the 
Son of Lacidaus; who being ſomewhat impe- 4 
rious, and exerting himſelf beyond his Predeceſ- 
ſors, they firſt depriv'd him of all the Power he 


had reſum'd, and then condemn'd him to Death; 


. by which means they deſtroy d all the Marks of 
Sovereignty, and ſuffer'd none afterwards to reign 
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. 


amongſt them. For by what Herodotus mentions 
after this of a King of Argos, is meant no more Argos « 


and Rome, where his Name was apply'd to ſome 
particular Officers in the State, .So that we muſt 
from this time look upon Argos as a ſettled Com- 


monwealth; tho' as to its Conſtitution we have 


little more left of the ancient Accounts of it, than 


to aſſure us it was in the nature of a Democracy, 


the People being divided into four Tribes, in ſub- 


. ordination to whom they had a Senate choſen an- 
. nually, to which belong'd the executive Power, 
but of no further uſe, unleſs to prepare Matters 


a 


for the whole Body, with Authority to ena&t 


things of leſſer conſequence. They had alſo a 
Council of State conſiſting of eighty. Perſons, be- 


- ſides Judges for determining of Cauſes, with other 


inferior Magiſtrates in the City. In this State the 


than in the Commonwealths of Athens, Carthage Demag. 


Argivesflouriſh'd for many Ages, and became fſa- 


mous 
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* thein Conteſts, with the, Lacedemoniam 
about the Territories of Thyrea, But that which 
Fais'd, or at leaſt fomented theſe Differences, was 
aſecret Emulation and Diſtaſte of each othets Go- 
-vernment. For the  LacedeMonians, who valued 
themſelves upon their O/igerehy,as the beſt Conſti- 
tution of any in Greece, were conſtantly endeavour- | 
* to recuck their ane ee Model 
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Sir tht 


The Kingdom and ann 
pou , to the end of the 
Meſſenian Wars. 


Containing the Space of about 8 00 Years. 


O F all the Traditions concerning the Foun- 

dation of this Kingdom, none has been 

Lelex th: more generally receiv'd, than that | Lelex firſt 
2 reign'd in Laconia, near the a pooh Year of che 
dæmon. World, calling his Subjects from himſelf, Leleges, 
and the Country, Lelegia. - He left two Sons, 

Myles, Myles, and Polycaon; the former of which ſuc- 
ceeded him in his Kingdom; and is reputed the 

firſt among the Grecians, who ſet up a Quern, 

or Hand -mill to grind Corn. The latter marry- 
ing Meſſene, the Daughter of » Triapas King of 
Argos, poſſeſs d himſelf of that Country, which 

Eurctas, from her he nam'd Meſſenia, Enrotas and Cleſon 
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are alſo mention d as ther Sons of Lelex; but tje 
former is more generally ſaid to have been the © 
Son of Nahles, and to have ſucceeded him, and Fw 
to have built the City, which) he called Sparta, 
after the Name of his Daughter. He paſſes with 
ſome only for a River, becauſe he cut a large 
Channel to drain the Country, which being 
ſwell'd with Springs, and continuing its courſe 
to the Sea, came to be a River bearing his Name. 
After him, for want of Male-Iſſue, the Crown 
- devoly'd -upon Lacedemon, who had marry'd. his Lacedz- 
Daughter Sparte. As the City had, in compli- 
ment to his Wife, been call'd by her Name, 
ſo the Country abuut it went by his own. But 
- tho” in ſtrict propriety of Speech, this difference 
vas made between Lacedæmon and Sparta, in pro- 
ceſs of time the Diſtinction fell, and both Ap- 
pellations were us d promiſcuouſly to expreſs the 
City and Country. Lacedæmon was ſucceeded by 
his Son Amyclas;' who had three Sons, Argalus, Amyclas. 
- Cynortas, and ' Hyacinthus, which laſt: the Poets 
turn' d into a Violet, being Kkilld accidentally by 
Apollo. Argalus ſucceeded his Father, and left Argalus. 
the Kingdom to his Brother nortas; and he to Cynortas. 
his Son Oebalus, from whom the Country went 
ſome time by the Name of Oebulia. Oebalus Oc balus. 
by his firſt Wife had Hippocoon, and by Gorgo- 
pbone the Daughter of Perſeus his ſecond, Hu- 
dareus. Theſe two diſputed the Succeſſion; but 
Hudareus was forc'd to quit his Pretenſions, till 
Aer 1 way for him with the Slaughter of 
| Lip- 
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Hippo- FThppocoon, and his ten Sons, as has been ſhewn 


Toon. 


Tynda- in the Hiſtory of Argos. The Wife of Tyndareus 
reus. was the famous Leda, on whom Jupiter was ſaid 
to have begot Caſtor and Pollux, from thence be; 
call'd Dioſcuri; unleſs they rather acquir'd that 
Name from the Fame of their Exploits, being 
. mention'd as Sharers in moſt of the generous 
Enterpriſes of thoſe times, inſomuch that they 
were deify'd after their Death, giving name to 
the Conſtellation of Gemini; and Rome as well as 
Greece expreſs'd a particular Vericration for them, 
aſcribing ſome of its moſt ſignal Victories to their 
immediate Aſſiſtance. Tyndareus had alſo two 
Daughters, who made no leſs noiſe in the World, 
Clytemneſtra marry'd to Agamennon, . and He- 
lena to his re Menelaus, after ſhe had been 
firſt ſtole by Tbeſeus: But for the Particulars of 
her, and her Husband's Story, I mult refer the 
Reader to the Account of the Trojan War. Her 
Menelaus. two Brothers dying before their Father, Mene- 
laus ſucceeded Tyndareus in right of his Wife. 
In his Return from Trey, he eſcap'd as well as 
moſt of the Grecian Captains; but loſt great 
part of his Ships in a Storm, and was himſelf 
driven with his Wife into Ægypt, where ſome 
ſay he wander'd above ſeven Years before he re- 
turn'd to Sparta. As to his Aigyptian Voyage, 
Herodotus is poſitive, that he went thither to 
fetch his Wife, whom he makes to have been 
detainꝰd there during the whole War; and in- 
* that if ſhe had been at Troy, Priam 
would 
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would rather have given her up, than expos' d his 
Family and Kingdom to ſuch a train of Miſeries, 
by ſupporting his Son Paris in the Poſſeſſion of 

another Man's Right, eſpecially ſince he was not 
immediate Heir to the Crown, nor of equal 

Mlcerit wich ſeveral of his Brothers. He had by 
Helen only a Daughter nam'd Hermione, whom 
he married to Orgftes the Son of Agamemnon; 
and taking her from him, gave her again to 
Pyrrbus the Son of Achilles. But Pyrrbus was 8 
kill'd, and tis thought by Oreſtes his means, be- | | 
cauſe immediately upon his Death he-reſum'd his 4 
Wife. And upon the Death of Menelairs, the Orefies. 
Lacedemonians choſe rather to accept of him as © | 
the Grandſon of Tyndareus* by Chytemneſtra, tho 
he was before poſſeſs'd of Mycene and Argos, tan 
of Nicoſtratus and Megapent bes, the two baſtard © 
Sons of Menelaus. | Oreſtes enjoy'd a long Reign, , 


11 


Heraclidæ ; whoſe Deſcent is more fully deſcribd. 4 
where we had firſt occaſion to mention it. , 
This Change put an end to the firſt State I 
of Lacedemon, wherein nothing happen'd very 2 
remarkable; neither have we ſufficient Autho- | 
rity to aſſign the Duration, with the other Par- bs | 
ticulars of each King's Reign: Inſomuch that — 
ſome Chronologers paſs by this whole Succeſſion, „ 
beginning their Accounts from the Deſcent of the 
Heraclidæ. But it fares with States as it does 8 


with Men; the Actions of their Infency are | 
Yor. I. F _ generally | 1 


| e 
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generally too trifling to be recorded; and the 
Memory of the firſt Kings is ſo eaſily eclipsd b7 
the Fame of their Succeſſors, that we can expect 
little more than their Names, and for the ſame 
" Reaſons even they are not always handed down 
| Le faithfully to Poſterity. But upon the whole we 
Lacedæ- may allow of this Race of thirteen Kings, of 
mon *zd which the three laſt were of the Pelopide. They 
Kings, completed among them a Term of about four 
hundred Years: And tho' there were no fixt 
Laws to limit the Prerogative, it does not appear 
that there were any conſiderable Encroachments 
made either on the Kings, or the Peoples fide. 
The ſicend | +: The! Government which had ' hitherto bins 
Tiers. Monarchical, muſt now paſs. under the Name 
clide. of a Dyarchy : Which Change ſeems to have 
A.M. been accidental, or rather out of an Accident 
ths improv'd into a Deſign of ' ſettling two Kings 
at the ſame time upon the Throne. For Arito- 
diemus one of the Brothers of the Heraclidæ, dy- 
ing as they were preparing for the Expedition, 
Lacedæmon was however allotted to his Family-. 
He left two Sons, Euryſt benes and Procles, Twins, 
and ſo alike, that it was hardly poſſible to diſ- 
tinguiſh em enough to know upon which to 
fix the Crown. From hence *tis probable, their 
Mother took the hint of turning it to the 
Advantage of both her Sons; ſo that when the 
Spartans came to her to decide the Controverſy, 
ſhe pretended not to know which was the El-. 
N and the Oracle at — ſame time n 
0 S 85 the 
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the Prqgect, they were boch declar'd Kings bf ana- 


ſome 1 
Sparta with equal Power, but with 5 


Honour to the 
reference in point of 
om Euryſthenes. Their Uncle Theras was 


Minority: And his Regency being expir'd; he 


planted a Colony in Callifte; an Iſland in the 


Agean Sea, better known afterwards from him 


by the Name of Tbera. The Brothers being of 


one another as Rivals 
1 tis not 6 much a Wonder 
Fo „ breed a ſecret Diſtaſte and En- 
mity between em, ms eee 
= down to their lateſt Poſterity, and y 
— out for above eight hundred Years, 


ſo as to diſſolve the Conſtitution. The Brothers 


were ſucceeded by their two Sons, Euryfhenes 


appointed yh yn rt oa: ee 


Time 44, and 
Procles by Sous. To their 
by Agis, and 


8 bit 
we may refer the Original of Slavery in Spar 


Euryſthenes and Procles having, upon a gene- 

nl Sarvey nd ——— granted 
to it the ſame Privileges and — 
which belong'd to the City, Agis revers a 
his Predeceſſors had done in favour o 


bp n 
Country, and impos'd a Tribute: To which 


ing ſubmitted, except the Inhabi- 
Mr et SAR em Priſoners of ret 
' wok away” all the Privileges they 3 
Members of the State, and condemn' 
them and their Poſterity to perpetual Slavery. 


To make them yet a. more ſtanding Mark of | 


F 2 llnfamy, 


* 


* no 
a 1 
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The Or * Infamy, all other Slaves to the State went by 


al of t 


. 


2 


the common Name of Helotæ; as the word dave 
is ugd in moſt Countries, and derivd from 
the Sclavi of Sclavonians upon a like Occaſion. 
Sous endeav6iiting to make himſelf as formida- 
ble abroad, as Agis was at home, reduc d great 
part of Arcadia. Plutarch has a remarkable 
Paſſage of him, that being beſieg d by the Cli- 
torians, and mightily preſs'd for want of Water, 
he agreed to deliver up all his Conqueſts to 
them, upon condition that he and all his Men 
ſhould drink of a Spring near his Camp. To 
evade the Force of this Contract, he offer'd the 
Kingdom-to any one of his Soldiers who would 
forbear drinking: But they having all rejected 
the Propoſal, he came laſt himſelf to the Wa- 
ter, and having only ſprinkled his Face with- 
out ſwallowing a Drop, march'd off in the Face 
of the Enemy, and refus'd to reſtore his Con- 
queſts. Echeſtratus ſucceeded next in the Line 
of the Euryſthenide, and Eurytion or Euryphon, 
ſome Years after, in that of the Proclidæ. It 
does not appear, that there had yet been any 
Abatement of that abſolute Power which the 
former Kings enjoy'd, *till this Eurytion affect- 


ing Popularity, flatter'd and cajol'd his Subjects, 


and fo {lacken'd the Reins, that the People made 
daily Incroachments upon him, and took fuch 
advantage of the Eaſineſs or Neceſſities of his 


Succeſſors, that it brought the Government in- 


to Contempt, and the whole Kingdom into 
| Confuſion. 
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Confuſion. After theſe came Labotas and Pry- pear; ag 
tanis, in whoſe Reigns happen'd the firſt Dif- aas. 
pute between the Lacedemonizns and Argives; 
but it was not carry d far enough to produce any 
memorable. Action. Doryſſus and Eunomus were Doryſſus 
the next, who continy'd the Succeſſion. of their MOT 
Families. Ageſilaus ſucceeded Doryſſus,” Eunomus Agefilaus 
till reigning, till at laſt he was barbarouſly de“ 
butcher'd in a popular Tumult. He left two 
Sons, PolydeFes and Lycurgus by two Wives: 
The former of which ſucceeded him, accom- | 
pany'd by Archelaus of the Euryſthenide; and : 
dying without Iſſue, the Right of Succeſſion 
reſted in his Brother Lycurgus, who accordingly 
took the ' Adminiſtration upon him. But the 
Queen his Sifter-in-law proving with child, 
and having made an Overture to him, that ſhe 
would deftroy the Birth upon condition he 
would marry her, he wiſely ſmother'd his Re- 
ſentment of ſo unnatural a Propoſal, expreſs d 
abundance of Joy and Thanks, but withal begg'd 
of her not to practiſe upon herſelf to the en- 
dangering her Health; for that as ſoon. as the 
Child was born, he would take care to remove 
it out of the way. Accordingly ſhe was de- 
liver'd of a Boy, which was brought to him 
as he was at Supper with the Magiſtrates, to 
whom he preſented him as their King, and to 
teſtify his ow and the Peoples Joy, gave him 
the Name of Charilaus or Charillus. Tycurgus Archelaus 
ſtill continu'd the Regency, but it was as Guar- fun 9 
J Gian 
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dian to the young King; *till in about eight 


Months, finding that his Juſtice and Generoſity 


were not ſufficient to ſcreen him againſt the 


Malice of the Queen, who would never forgive 


a Repulſe upon an Offer of Marriage; that her 


Creatures infinuated, and her Brother-reproach'd 
him to his Face, that he was fatisfy d he ſhou'd 


ſoon ſee him King, he choſe to divert the Storm 
by Trayel, and thought his Nephew might in 
the mean time have a Son to fecure the Soc: 
ceſſion. 


Eren With this Reſolution he firſt ſet fail to Crete, 


Travels. 


where he took a ſtrict Survey of that Conſti- 
tution, and made an Extract of its beſt Laws, 
with a deſign, when occaſion ſhould ſerve, to 
introduce them to Sparta. To this end he con- 
tracted an Intimacy there with Thales, not the 
Philoſopher, but a famous Poet and Lawgiver, 
and prevail'd with him to go to Sparta, in order 
to prepare the People for that great Change, 


— which he afterwards effected. As to Crete, the 


— 


Eſtabliſhment of its Laws is generally aſcrib'd 
to Minos, who rather improv'd the Rough- 

draught laid down by Rhadamantbus, who for 
his Wiſdom and Juſtice is by the Poets call'd 
one of the Infernal Fudpes. There are two re- 
corded by the Name of Rhadamanthus, and two 
by that of Minos: But it is more generally faid, 
there was only this one Minos the Lawgiver. 


He was call'd the Son of Jupiter; but that was 


in relation to the Fable, that Jupiter in the 
pn ET ſhape 


ſhape of a Bull, which was the Enſign of the 


Ship, carry'd away Europa. The more hiſto- 


rical Account of him, is, that he was the Son 


of Aſterins and Europa, and that he ſucceeded 


his Father in the Kingdom of Crete: And 
theſe three, Afterius, Europa, and Minos are aſ- 


ſerted to be the Saturn, Rhea and Jupiter of the 
Cretans. This Iſland lying ſo in the way of 


thoſe who came out of the Eaſ, it ſeems pro- 


bable that Civility got the firſt footing there, 


and that from thence it made a more early, if 
not ſo remarkable a Figure as ſome of the other 


States of Greece. There came with Europa in- 


to this Iſland ſome of the Curetes, who were the 
moſt knowing and ſkilful among the Phenicians, 
and were. a part of thoſe who came with her 
Brother Cadmus into Greece, and were diſpers'd 
into ſeveral Parts under different Names, as the 
Corybantes, the Telchines, and the Cabiri, and in 


brought in handicraft Trades, and invented 
Tools for them. They wrought in Copper and 
Iron; and made Armour, in which they danc'd 
at the Sacrifices with a confuſed Noiſe of Bells, 


Pipes and Drums, and ftruck upon one anothers | 


Armour with their Swords in muſical Times, 
appearing to be ſeis'd- with a divine Furyz and 
this is reckon'd the Original of Muſick in Greece. 
It was by their means that Mines built a Fleet, 
and gain'd the Dominion of the Seas, And. it 


is * that he receiv'd the. like Aſſiſtance 
F 4 . from 


Crete they were call'd the 1dei Datiyli. They 5 


7% 


from them in the framing his Government. 
As for the Particulars of its Conſtitution, they 
were in fo great a meaſure copy'd in that of 
Sparta, that there is no need of repeating the 
fame thing under different Names. It is ſuffi- 
cient to obſerve in general, that Minas directed 
the whole Tenor of his Laws to the Freedom 
and Liberty of his Subjects. From Crete Lycurgus 
paſs d over into Aſia; where tho? he could not 
but obſerve a vaſt difference betwixt the Seve- 
rity of the Cretan Diſcipline, and the Looſeneſs 
and Effeminacy of the Joniant, yet he every 
where found ſomething to add to his own 
Scheme. It was here he met with Homer's 
Works, of which ſome Fragments before lay 
ſcatter d in a few private Hands: But it was 
through his means that they. were publiſh'd in- 
tire, and generally admir'd, tho' they ſtill want- 
ed that Order and Beauty with Which they 
afterwards appear'd in the World, and which 
was owing chiefly to the care of Solon, and 
Piſiſtratus. From hence tis thought he went 
into Agypt : But as for his Travels into the 
more remote Parts of the World, and his Con- 
ferences with the Gymnoſophiſts in the Indies, 
they are not ſufficiently atteſted. But whilſt he 
was making theſe Improvements abroad, he was 
mightily wanted at home; and all Parties, with 
the Conſent of the Kings themſelves, ſent ſeve- 
ral formal' Embaſſies to ſolicit his Return. For 
after the Murder of Eunamus, with other tra- 
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thing tended to Sedition and Anarchy; and ſuch 


unavoidable Deſtruction threatenꝰd the State, 


1 
gical Effects of the Peoples late Inſolence, every | 


gus, who had before given Wa- Terres end * 


monſtrations of his Juſtice and Integrity. 


This was the Poſture of Affairs when n 


yeurgus 
ſettles the 
State. 


us return'd; who finding the People generally: 
diſpos'd to receive any new Impreſſions, would 
loſe no time: And the Corruption being uni- 
verlal, he found it neceſſary to change the 
whole Face of the Commonwealth. But con- 
ſidering how requiſite a Shew of Religion is in 
ſuch caſes to gain Credit and Authority, he 
went firſt to conſult Apollo at Delphi, where the 
 Pythia call'd him, Beloved of the Gods, and ra- 
ther Cod than Man. To this famous Oracle he 
gave the Name of Rbetra, pretending to re- 


ceive in it the Form of a Commonwealth, with 


an Aſſurance, that it ſhould be the moſt lauriſh- 


ing of any in the World. Encourag'd by ſuch 


happy Omens, he broke his Deſigns firſt to his 
particular Friends, and then by degrees gain'd 
others to his Party, till Things being ripe for 


Action, he order'd thirty of the principal Men 


to appear arm'd in the Market- place, to ſtrike 
a Terror into thoſe who oppos'd him. King 
Cbarilaus was alarm'd, and took Sanctuary in the 
Temple of Minerva, till being let into their 
Deſigns, and withal of a flexible Temper, he 
came out, and join'd in the Confederacy. 


| 1 5 er a. 9D. ; 
Having made this firſt neceſſary Step, he 
began at the Head of the State: And tho he 
continu'd the two Kings with the fame Right of 
Succeſſion, he made ſufficient Abatements in 


He ifi. their Power, by inſtituting a Senate, as a Coun- 


d. teerpoiſe between the Prerogative and the Peo- 


ple, their Buſineſs being to adhere to the weaker 
Side, till they reduc'd things to an equal 
Balance. It conſiſted of twenty eight Perſons 
beſides the Kings, the firſt Choice being made 
out of thoſe who had been aſſiſting to|Zycurgus 
in the Settlement; and after them were admit- 
ted the moſt eminent for their private Virtue, 
or their Services to the Publick, but none un- 
der ſixty Years of Age. They were continu'd - 
for Life, except upon any notorious Miſdemeanor; 
Which, as it prevented the Inconveniencies of 
too frequent a Change in that Body, ſo it was a 
laſting Reward to the old Men, and an Encou- 
ragement to the Young. They were the Su- 
preme Court of Fudicature; and tho there lay an 
Appeal from them to the People, we find bur 
few Inſtances of it, becauſe they proceeded with 
ſuch Deliberation and Caution, that they often 
ſtaid ſeveral Days, to ſee what further Evidence 
could be brought on either Side, before they 
paſs'd Sentence. And after all, they were not 
accountable for their Determinations; which 
Ariſtotle takes notice of as a larger Immunity, 
than is conſiſtent with the juſt Form of a Com- 


monwealth. When we conſider further, that 
they 
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they had in effect the whole Executive Power 
in their Hands, it will eaſily appear what Fi- 
gure their Kings made, who are to be look'd 
upon but as the chief Members of the Senate, Ty which 


fince they had not Authority to decree, or un-, 8 
dertake any thing of | conſequence, Net ns 


Majority on their Side. They had indeed ſome 
ex Reſpect and Deference paid to their 
erſ 


ons, having the chief Seats in the Aſſembly, 


giving their Opinion and Vote firſt; and Hero- 
dotus inſinuates, that they had double Votes. 
But as to their particular Offices, they amounted 
to little more than the Reception of Ambaſſa · 
aua ane dunn, u cane of Sa- 
— —— 
to account for Male- ad miniſtration, being for- 
mally try'd, and condemi'd according to the 
nature of the Crime, only with a Reſerve, which 
every private Citizen had, of appealing to the 

e. So that upon the whole, they had a 
more extenſive Juriſdiction as Senators, than as 
Kings: For however they were ſooth'd with 
the Title and Shew of Majeſty, they were in 
effect much inferior to the Roman Conſuls, and 
ſcarce ſo much as the preſent Dopes of Venice. 
This was their condition at home : But in the 
Field they appear'd to a greater Advantage, 
where, as Generals of the Armies, they had a 
more abſolute Command. They had to attend 
them a Genera of the Horſe, with Judges in the 


nature 


; 
- 3" 
4 
| 
| 


nature of Field. Deputies, beſides Calonels, and 
other inferior Officers, whom they advis'd with 
as their Council, but were free to act as they 


thought convenient. Not but they receiv'd their 
Orders from the State; which tho? they were for 
due moſt part diſcretionary, yet were they ſome- 


| The Peoples, As to the Peoples Share in this new Settle- 


Share in 


theGoverns 
Ant. 


times forc'd to march againſt an Enemy, or to 
return home, when they leaſt thought of it. 


ment, they had their Aſemblies, the Leſſer con- 
ſiſting of the Citizens only, and the Great one 
of the whole Body of the Lacedemonians, who 
were free of the State. But they were little more 
than mere matter of Form; for the Senate 
aſſembled and diſmiſs'd them when they pleas'd, 
and propos'd what they thought convenient; 
which the People had nothing to do but to 
ratify, or reject, having not the liberty to pro- 
poſe, debate, determine, or ſo much as to de- 
liver their Opinion. To add to which, they 
were left out of all the Offices in the State. 
So that they were very little Gainers by what 
the Kings loſt, till Lycurgus made it up to em 


by his next Taſk, which ſeems the moſt diffie 


cult and hazardous of any he undertook ;, tho? it 
was indeed the chief Hinge upon which his whole 
Fabrick turn'd. This was his Diviſion of the 
Lands, which had been engroſs'd chiefly by 
thoſe who made their Advantage of the late 
troubleſome Times. To theſe he repreſented the 
Convenience and . of having no Ine- 


quality 
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quality or Diſtinction amongſt them, 
Vice and Virtue made; and havingrbe'Pooryi 
Indigent, which were-the- groſs -of the People; 
on his ſide,  prevaiPd with em to renounce. 
their Properties. Then taking an exact Survey 
of all Laconia, he divided it into thirty thou- 
the City in proportion to the Inhabitants, and 
the reſt to the Country. Each Portion was ſuf- 
ficient to maintain a Family in that frugal man- 
ner he propos d: And tho the Kings had a 
larger ſhare aſſign'd em to ſupport their Dig- 
nity, yet their Tables had rather an air of De- 
r eee than of . - 
LU | 

But the Mony fl lying mage diſpersd,: 
and the Lawgiver conſidering, that muſt of 
courſe" bring the Lands again into few Hands .; 
forbad the uſe of Gold and Silver, "inſtituting dali an 
Icon Mony in the room of it. Which being ff,“ 
current only at home, and a great quantity re- 
quir'd to make up a little Sum, this brought 
Mony into ſuch Diſuſe, that few troubled them - 
ſelves with more than to ſupply their common 
Neceſſities: And ſo by conſequence he baniſh'd 
Avarice, Rapine and Luxury, with their long 
train of Attendents : And the reaſon why we 
meet with ſo few Courts of Judicature in Sparta, 
is, that by this means he took away all oc- 
calion of Law-Suits. This Project was laugh'd 
* che other — as having cut off all 

| 2 
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Trude, and Merchandiſe: But Zycurgus, had his 
dim in it, ſince it ſerv'd not only to ſuppreſs all 


prvtation uf fionige anten and-kept e 


Trades and Arts at Winne 


Law in force; which he made expreſly againſt the 


continuance of Strangers in the City, for fear of 


upon his Conſtitution. And it was for the ſame 
e Fa e ang 
ple to travel. KM 

Hb near Ondiqance was kept daga peter 


Luxury, that the Men ſhould: not eat at home 


with their Families, but in one common Hall 
without diſtinction of Dignity, or Fortune; 
inſomuch that one of the Kings was reprov*d and 
puniſh'd for eating at home with his Queen. 
Theſe Meetings were at firſt call'd Andria, (the 


Name the Cretans us'd; from whom the Cuſtom 


1 Phidi-was deriv'd) afterwards Pbidiria, and Syſitia: 


Every one ſent his Proviſions in monthly, with a 


little Mony for other Contingencies: But all ſuch 
things were forbid, which tended rather to 
pamper than nouriſh, one of their chief Diſhes 
being the famous Spartan Broth, which was black, 
and not very palatable to thoſe who were not 
ug'd to it. This way of ſupping in common was 
at firſt ſo ſtrongly oppos'd, that Lycurgus was 


inſulted about it, and in the Tumult had one of 


his Eyes ftruck out : But when it came to be 
eſtabliſh'd by Cuſtom, it was ſtrictly obſerv'd; 
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and the Children were ſent to theſe Tables, as to, | 
Schools of Temperance and Converſation. 

| Lycurgus, by this Regulation of the State, Sane h br Rr 
tended that of Manners, as the only means to fin. 
ſapport it, not thinking any one could make a 
good Citizen, who was not firſt a good Man. 

And as their Morals depended chiefly on Edu-. 

cation, he took care to inſtil ſuch early Princi- 
ples, that they ſhould in a manner be born with 
a Senſe of Order and Diſcipline. To this end 
he began from the very time of their Concep- 
tion, making it the Mother's Intereſt to uſe ſuch 
Diet and Exerciſe, that ſhe might produce Chil- 
dren of a robuſt, vigorous, and hardy Conſtitu - 
tion. For if the Infant, upon a publick View at 
its Birth, was judg d to be ſo deform d, or weak, 
that it would prove rather a Burden than a 
Benefit to its. Country, it was barbarouſly ex- 
pos'd to periſh in a Cavern near Mount Ta- 
getus. Thoſe who were free from theſe Deſects, 
were deliver d back to their Parents, and nurs d 
Ne car ere Diet, Clothes, 
imagine Bays of that Ago ere cpible of 
bearing. 

At ſeven Fears old dbeir Parents bad in a 
manner done with them: For they were then 
reckon'd Children of the Publick; and accord- 
ingly allign d over into-Claſſes, or Companies, in 
which one more forward and experienc'd than 
the reſt preſided as Captain, to govern and cha- 


2] ſtiſe 
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ſtiſe them, as he thought they deſerv d. For 


up of Labour and Fatigue. They went barefoot, 
with their Heads ſhay'd, and fought with one 


another naked: And there was a yearly Cuſtom 


of whipping them at the Altar of Diana Taurica, 
which they would bear patiently till the Blood 


ran, and ſometimes, with a ſtrange ſort of Emu- 
lation, till they dy'd upon the Spot. Plutarch 
tells a Story of a Boy, who having ſtole a Fox, 
and hid it under his Coat, choſe rather to let it 
tear out his very Bowels, than to diſcover the 
Theft. For Stealing with them was lawful, and 
encourag'd as a piece of mir Exerciſe, but 


puniſhable, if found out. 


a 3 l into 
other Companies of the ſame nature: Where, 


in order to cruſh the Seeds of Vice, which be- 
gan at that time to diſplay themſelves, their 


Labour and Diſcipline were increas'd with their 
Age. Here they had their Pædanomus, who was 


ns, the general Inſpector into their Behaviour, and 


under him the ens, young Men ſelected out 
of their own Body, one allotted to each Com- 
pany, to exerciſe a more conſtant and imme- 
diate Command over them. Being now arriv'd 
to a more manly and martial fort of Exerciſe, 
they had their Skirmiſhes between Parties, and 
their Mock-fights, or rather real Engagements of 
greazer Bodies: Of which the moſt eminent were 


* 
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the Plataniſta, (ſo call'd from the Place being 
ſet with Plane-Trees) where they fought with 
Hands, Feet, Teeth and Nails, and with ſuch 


Fi 
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Courage and Obſtinacy, that it was common 


with eln to loſe their Eyes, Limbs, and ſome- 


times their Lives, before the Buſineſs was den 
cided. Then as to the politick part, they had 
their Watches, Guards, Ambuſcades, with other 
Wiles and Stratagems of War, to give them a 
Notion of what they were afterwards to do in 
the Field. 

There was alſo due care 0 ue Tai 
provement of their Minds: But as their chief 
Buſineſs was Action and Obedience, a mode- 
rate degree of Learning was thought ſufficient; 
and they receiv d their. Inſtructions rather from 
Men than Books. To this end the graveſt 
Citizens took a pleaſure in examining them, to 


try the Pregnancy of their Parts: And the Irens 


at Supper made em propoſe to one another va» 
riety of Queſtions, to which they were to give 
ready, clear, and ſhort Anſwers. Which being 
improv'd into an Habit, it taught them a natu- 
es. Ararat ny, oe. and furniſh'd 
em with ſuch a Preſence of Mind, and Quickneſs 
of Thought, that they gave very ſurpriſing 
Turns to things, either by way of Repartee, or 


Apothegm, as the Subject would bear. This was 7}. Ovi. 


the Foundation of that pithy Stile, which they 


/ 
Tea 


afterwards retain'd, and was diſtinguiſh'd by Sil. 


tho ae nfl Lace, being recommended 
Vor. I. by 


FEN g 
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| 1 upon this Principle, That ru Lats 
would ſerve thoſe who us d but few Words. And 
tho* the, Spartans. were no Friends to Oratofy, 
they were obſery'd to deliver themſelves as hand- 
ſomly, and generally more to the purpoſe; than 
thoſe. who had gone through a formal courſe 
of Study, and us d a long train of Arguments. 
F or this conciſe manner of expreſſing themſelves, 
detracted nothing from the Strength of thei 
Thoughts, but rather gave them a greater 
Energy. It was an inſtructive Brevity; and its 
Beauty was, that there was more imply d than 
expreſs d. Such was the conſtant ſtrict Diſeipline 
they, underwent during their Minority, which 
we may conclude laſted. till they were thirty 
Years of Age, ſince they could not before that 
time, marry, go into the Army, or bear any 
Office in the State: And if they did not marry 
ſoon after that Term, they were pyblickly diſ- 
grac'd. 
The Rules of Eduauion for the Virgins were. 
much of the ſame ſtamp with thoſe for the Boys, 
with very little regard to the natural Softneſs 
of the Sex. They were inur'd to a conſtant 
courſe of Labour and Induſtry till they were 
twenty Vears old, before which time they were 
not allow d to be marriageable. They had alſo 
their Exerciſes of Running, Wreſtling, Darting, 
and Throwing the Bar; moſt of which they 


perform 'd naked, and in publick: And yet this 


was thought ſo far from contaibuting to. Viee; 
6 128 or 
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or Immodeſty, that it was deſign'd as a Guard 

to Virtue, by appearing with ſuch native Inno- 

cence and Simplicity. Their excelling in theſe 

Feats of Activity ſeems to have been the Foun- 
dation of that Senſe of Honour, and Greatneſs 

of Spirit, of which the Spartan Women were 
Miſtreſſes; and of which there is a notable In- 
ſtance in Gorgo, the Wife of King Leonidas, who 

was told in Diſcourſe with ſome foreign Ladies, 
That the Women of Lacedtemon were they only 
of the World, who had an Empire over the Men; 
to which ſhe briſkly reply'd, There vas good | 
reaſon: for it; for "they were the only Women who 
brought forth Men. In ſpeaking of the 'Wo- Adultery 
men, it is obſervable, that among other Provi- . 
ſions for Marriage, there was no Law. againſt 
Adultery; and the Reaſon aſſign'd for it, is, that 
there was no ſuch thing ever heard of in Spurt. 
But this looks like an Equivocation: For what- 
ever Name they gave it, the Thing was cer- 
tainly practis d, and in a manner authoriz d. It 

was by way of Borrowing and Exchanging with 

their Neighbours for a time by Conſent: 80 

that if a Woman lik d another Man better than 

her Husband, the Pretence was always at hand, 

to mend the Breed, without the Inconveniencies 

of a Divorce. The caſe was much che ſame on 

the Man's ſide: And one Reaſon of allowing 

this mutual Liberty, was not ſo much to gratify 

Luft, as to remove fo fruitleſs and racking a 
Po as that of Jealouſy. Theſe were the Me- 
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thods Zycurgus took for the training up of 
Youth, and making early and deep Impreſſions 
of Virtue. He knew how near Cuſtom and Edu- 
cation approach'd to Nature; and therefore it was 
from thence only, that he -promis'd to himſelf. 
a laſting Settlement of the State. Which ſeems to 
have been the chief Reaſon, way he "ous never 
reduce his Laws to Writing, - 


Other Mi- He laid down-other general Maxims,/i in the 


Nature of Laws: As that they ſhould not often 
make war upon the ſame Enemies, for fear of 
learning them their Diſcipline, *till in time 
they came to be the Aggreſſors. Another was, 
that the City ſhould not be wall'd, ſaying, He 
would have a Wall of Men inſtead of Brick: And: 
indeed their way of Diſcipline kept them fo 
conſtantly on their guard, and ſo in à Body, 
that it was hardly poſſible for them to be ſur- 
pris'd; the Tilling of the Grounds, and all other 
ſervile Drudgery, being left to the Helots. It was 
not lawful to ſell any of theſe Slaves into foreign 
Countries, or to make em free: So that their 
continual Increaſe gave umbrage to the State, 
and occaſiond the Cryptia, or Secret AF; by 
which it was order'd, that ſeveral Companies of 
young Men ſhould now and then be diſpatch'd 
into the Country, who lying conceal d all Day 
in the Thickets, were to ruſh out upon 'em in 
the Night, and kill all they could lay their 
Hands on. This is generally afcrib'd to Lycurgus; 
* Plutarch ſays, he was of too mild a Diſpo- 
ſition 


ſition to authorize ſuch a Barbarity. And indeed 


it ſeems more probable; that this Ordinance was 
of a later Date in the time of the Ephori, who 


proclaim'd war againſt them. But tis certain, 


chat at this time they were us d more like Beaſts 
than Men of the ſame Society, being often made 
drunk, and carry d into their publick Halls to 
expoſe Vice. This ſevere Treatment of em oc- 


caſiond a Saying, that, He who was Free in 


Sparta, was moſt ſo; and a Slave there, was ores 
greateſt Slave in the World. 5 

Such was the Form of the cen 
inſtituted by Lycurgus ; wherein his Succeſs an- 
ſwer' d, or rather exceeded his very Wiſhes. 


For it cannot eaſily be imagin'd, how fo ſud-' 


den and univerſal a Change could be wrought 
by one who had nothing but his ſingle Virtue 
to oppoſe againſt two Kings in poſſeſſion of the 


Throne. Nor is it leſs ſurpriſing, that a Pa- 


gan, who was indeed too indulgent to Adul- 
tery, Theſt, and, in ſore caſes, to Murder it- 
ſelf, ſhould in the reſt approach ſo near to 
Chriſtian: Morality, as ſometimes to overtake it. 
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The Effects of this Change being too material 74, E 
to omit, and too many to enumerate, will beſt , awd 


appear by taking a ſhort Survey of the Whole, 


with the general Advantages that accru'd from 


it. Things being put upon ſo equal a Foot, 
there was no Matter left for private Debates and 
Animoſities: Every Member of the State had 


. and as 


G 3 they 
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they conſpir d to the general Good, they found 
their own in it. In lieu of their Money, which 
they had parted with, they were poſſeſsd of 
more inexhauſtible Treaſures: And of all their 
pe £ _ than their Time. They had their conſtant Em- 
ae f the ployments ſuited to all Ages and Capacities 3 
«a and were fo far from confidering Labour as baſe: 
and ſervile, that they embrac'd it as the Occu- 
pation of a Man intirely free. This Love of it 
interdicted all Plays even to Children; and the 
Soldier was not ſuffer'd to walk at his leiſure 
to Virtue; and it was a ſort of Sacrilege to let 
the leaſt Particle of it flip by-unemploy'd. They 
were good Husbands even of their Words; fo 
that a ſingle Sy llable often ſerv'd for an An- 
twer to the moſt important Diſpatches. Some 
ol their Neighbours having ſent em a chreat- 
ning Meſſage, That if they got into their Country, 
they would put all to Fire and Sword, they re- 
* rurn'd anſwer, V. Their very Silence was ex- 
preſſive, and emphatical. They obſerv'd the 
ſtricteſt Rules of Temperance; fo that Wine 
was ſeldom us'd among them, and a wheaten 
Loaf was reckor'd among their Dainties. There 
was no ſuch thing as Splendor or Mapgnificence 
in Sparta. To go differently 'cloth?d;\-accord-' 
bl ing tothe Seaſons of the Year, was there look -d 
| on as a criminal Effeminacy : Even the Sex 
| that is molt curious in the ornamental part, ſtu- 


died 
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ſorts of Luxury to the Liberty of the Mind; 
and conceiv'd as great an Averſion to Sloth 
and Voluptuquſneſs, as we naturally have to 
Pain and Grief. For this and other prevailing 
Reaſons, the Diverſions of the Theatre were not 
privileg'd, left they ſhould accuſtom their Eyes 


to behold the Repreſentation of what was con- 
demn'd by their Law, or their Ears to be pol- 


luted with the Apology of guilty Paſſions The 


Law rul'd with an' equal Authority over the 


Reich and the Poor: Their Kings valu'd them- 
ſelves upon their Subjection to it, and diſtin- 


guiſh'd themſelves only by a ſtricter Obe- 


dience. Merit appear'd in every Age and Sex. 
Youth had no need to wait for the Leffons of 
Experience, which were ſupply'd by Inſtitution 
and Example; whereby Women became ca- 


pable of the moſt elevated Virtues. The Love of 


their Country ſilencꝰd all maternal Softneſs, and 
made the Mother, when ſhe heard her Son was 
flain/in the Service of the Publick, regulate her 
Grief, according as the Wounds he receiv'd, 
were ſhameful, or honourable. After the ſtrict 
Diſcipline they had undergone at - home, they 

met with nothing terrible in the Field; and were 
The only People in the World, to whom War gave 


Repoſe. From hence it was, that they proceed- 
ed with a well-grounded deliberate Valour to an 


Engagement, and propos'd no End- of it but 


3 or Victory. They were ſeldom known 
G4 to 


died only that bf the Mind. They facrificd all 


„ 
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to conquer by Stratagem or Surpriſe. _ 
Glory they aſpir'd to, was to be gain'd by = | 
of fighting, and in the open Field; and there 
they had no regard to the Inequality of Numbers. 
is, one of their Kings, had a Say ing to this 
purpoſe, That the Spartans did not inquire how 
many the Enemy were, but where they were, The 
Reputation of ſo extraordinary a Merit prevail'd 
with the Kings of Agypt and Pbænicia to pay 
a ſort of Homage to them, and teſtify their Sub- 
miſſion in moſt ſolemn Embaſſies. Nor were the 
Grecians themſelves leſs ſtruck with Eſteem and 
Reverence for them, being perſuaded, that to 
attend them, was to follow Juſtice and Reaſon, 
and to purſue their o.]n Honour and Intereſt. 
For Tyranny met in Lacedæmon with moſt ter- 
rible and implacable Enemies ; Liberty, faithful 
and indefatigable Protectors. By this means 
Sparta exercis'd that Empire over the other 
States of Greece, which her Virtue had given her: 
And ſo long as ſhe govern'd by that Title, was 


reverenc'd as the Mother of Nations, Proteftreſs 


Defeds i in 


of the Common Cauſe, and Supreme Fudge of all 
Differences. For all which ſhe neither receiv'd, 
nor exacted any other Tribute, than that of 
Eſteem, Love, Truſt and Admiration. | 

Her Conſtitution however was not without 


Spartan jts Faults. - I have mention'd ſome notorious 


Confiztuticn 


anes as to the moral Part: And the Govern- 
ment in general carry'd ſuch an Air of Horror 
with it, that. it was rather admir'd, than imi- 
| tated. 


a Moroſeneſs of Temper; ſo that they know not 
how to abate of their Rigour upon occaſion; 


but extended the ſame harſn Severity to their! 


\ 


Allies, which they us'd towards one another.. 


Beſides, there was no Peace, nor Truce obſerv 


in a Commonwealth devoted to Arms, and 
whoſe very Conſtitution was War. This by de- 


grees | made »cheig.-Goremment.difiaſtefal x nd: 


favour'd the Ambition of the Athenians their Ri-: 


a great while without any thoughts of Com- 


mand; but at laſt exerted themſelves, (as will 
appear by the Sequel of the Story) and drew 


both their own, n Pl Nec out 
of the Collar. 


But to return to * * 10 all Death 


finiſh'd his Scheme, and found the Common- / Lycur- 
wealth able to ſupport itſelf, he drew an Oath* * 
from the whole Body of the Senate and People 


to obſerve. his Laws ?till his Return; and going 


to Delpbi, as ſome ſay, to inquire whether he 


had omitted any thing neceſſary to the Preſer- 


vation of the State, there ſtarv'd himſelf, Others 


ſay he dy'd in Crete, ordering his Body to be 
burnt, and his Aſhes to be thrown into the 
Sea. We can only conclude he dy'd in a vo- 


luntary Exile; and perhaps it was not known 


where, leſt being tranſported back to Sparta ei- 
ther alive or dead, the People ſnould make it a 
Pretence of freeing themſelves from their Oath, 


and 
* 
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and cancel his Laws. But they bore no leſs 
Reſpect to his Memory, than to his Rerſon: 
They built a Temple, and paid divine Honours 
to him; and yet Ariſtotle thinks it was leſs than 

His Cha- he deſerved: Hoe was certainly a Perſon of ex- 
W quiſite Juſtice and Moderation, as well as Pru⸗ 

dence. No body had a better Right to pre- 

ſcribe Laws to # Kingdom, chan he, who could 

refuſe. one, when it was in a manner forc'd- up- 

on him; and who ran a greater Riſk by de- 
clining the Offer, than he would have done by 
accepting it. He was not more remarkable in 

the Invention of his Laws, than in recommend 

ii ing them by his Example; ſince he ordain'd 
i} | nothing to oblige others, which he did not 
| punctually obſerve himſelf. And that he was 
'Y ._.  <qually as deſirous to perpetuate the Happineſs - 
q af che State, as to advance it for the preſent, 
appears from his voluntary Retirement, and the 
Manner of his Death. | 

The End of © With this Settlement by 1 we may 
| Pr 3 conclude the ſecond State of Lacedæmon, after 
| Lacedz- it had continu'd between two and three hundred 
1} mon. Years in a regular Succeſſion of the two Fami- 
| lies of Euryſthenes and Procles. Whatever fur- 


* * 
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ther Alterations it underwent, by which it in- 
clin'd more towards a Democracy; yet the Regal 
The third Power was already fo limited, that we are to 
State vue look upon the preſent Eſtabliſhment rather as a 


operly a 
Comm Commonwealth than a Kingdom: And there- 


wealth, 


fore we ſhall not mention the ſucceeding Kings 


in 
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tion to ſome principal Actions which they were 
concern d in, either as chief Officers of the State, 
or Generals of the Army. But tho we have 
brought the Spartan Story down to this Period, 
it ſeems neceſſary to proſecute it a little further, 
ſo as to take into our Account the Meſſenian 
War; which being the chief Action of note be- 
tween the Trojan and Perfan Wars, requires 
ſomewhat of a diſtinct Relation; but had too 


little Dependence upon the other Affairs f 


Greece to be inter woven with them, and falls 


more properly under our preſent Conſideration of "en: el 


pave; as a ſeparate State. 


| The Lacedemonians, foon after the nappy 


_ their Lawgiver, grew impatient for Action; 
and renewing the War — with the 
Argives about their Confines, King Charilaus 
enter'd their Country with Fire and Sword. 
Some few Years after, they fell upon the Te- 
grans of Arcadia, who alſo border d upon dem, 
grounding their confidence of Succeſs upon 
the Oracle, which had told em, they ſhould 
meaſure the Atcadian Ground with a Rope. Ac- 
cordingly they took their Ropes 1 with em, with 
which they faricy'd they were to bind their 
Enemies as they took them. But they were 
ſhamefully deluded in their Interpretation ; For 
the Tegeans, both Men and Women, oppos'd 
and routed them, took many of them Pri- 
_ and bound em with their own Ropes. 
Charilaus 
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___ Charilaw Was alſo taken, but ſoon releasꝰd upon 
his Oath never to fight more againſt em. Let 


The Death attending the Solemnity, and kill'd Teleclus, 
of Toectus who. interpog'd.in-their Defence. The Meſſenians 


he had after this an Hand in the Deſtruction of 
As, and other neighbouring Cities belonging 
to the Achæans, which were e to ſide wich: 

he Tegeans. * N 'T 

The Collegue * Charilaus for ſome time 
was Ti eleclus, the Son of Archelaus, whoſe Death 
happen'd thus. There was a Temple of Diana 
frequented by the Lacedemonians and Meſſenians, 
as. ſtanding upon their Borders, and in com- 
mon to both. The Meſſenians attempted the 
Chaſtity of ſome Spartan Virgins who were there 


gave it a quite different Turn, and ſaid it was 
a Plot of Teleclus to ſurpriſe them; that they 
diſcover'd theſe Virgins to be young Men thus. 


diſguis'd with Daggers under their, Clothes, and 
therefore diſpatch'd both them and their Incen- 


diary. *Tis eertain Teleclus was kill'd in the Tu- 


mult: ; and what makes it look like Treachery, 

on the Lacedemonians fide, is, that the thing 
was preſently huſh'd.up, without endeavouring . 
to revenge his Death: However this was after 
wards conſider'd as one remote Cauſe of the 
Meſſenian War, Alcamenes was the Succeſſor 
of Teleclus, and Nicauder of Charilaus ; which 
latter kept on foot his Father's Quarrel with 
the Argives, and made ſucceſsful Inroads into. 


their Country. It was alſo in the four and 


. thirtieth 
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Event | 

To Nicander ſucceeded eee bomben 
Reign may be referr'd another great Change in 
the Spartan Government, by the Creation of the 


TY 
venth of — — mc: | 
was celebrated: Of which Inſtitution we ſhall. 


ſpeak more at large in the Story of Athens, and 
only apply it here 5 4 Date to * er 


Epbori; which ſome aſſign to Lycurgus as aThe Crea- 
part of his Settlement. But his Scheme had gn; 
too much of the: Ariſtocracy in it, to admit of A. M. 


theſe popular Magiſtrates: And that he was 


he made to one who was highly commending 


that fort of Government, Go, ſaid he, and ſet 


it up firſt in your own Houſe. So that it does 


not appear by whom the Epbori were created, 
or with what Deſign. - But Theopompus him- | 


255 


no Friend to Democracy, appears by the Anſwer g 


ſelf ſeems to have been conſenting, or rather in- 


ſtrumental in the Inſtitution of this Office; 
and *tis ſaid Elatus firſt exercis'd it by his Ap- 
pointment. However, he propos'd them as a 


Curb to. the Citizens: And being reproach'd 


by his Queen, that He would leave the Royal 


Authority weaker than be found it, he told her, 
He ſhould leave it more laſting, and by conſequence 
more ' ſolid. Some will have em deſign'd as 
Aſſiſtants, and others as a Bridle to the Kings : 
But Lycurgus had left them ſo ſmall a Share of 
the Adminiſtration, that the Epbori could not be 
of 


94 
| r "Tis 


3 
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nnn had, ee 


bore too hard n e People; eee 
ſarisfy'd with the Change of obeying thirty Ma- 
ſters inſtead of two, procur'd the Eſtabliſhment 
of theſe Officers, who were to repreſent things 
on their Behalf, ſo as'to cultivate and maintain 
a good Underſtanding between them, and the 
Regency. The reaſon of aſſi them ſo 
many different Offices, is, becauſe they were 
Inſpefors, as the Name imports, to inquire into 


the Conduct both of the Magiſtracy, and the 


People. But they were chiefly to protect the Li- 
berties of the People; who therefore choſe them 


cout of their own Body, without diſtinction of 


Birth, or Fortune, it being a ſufficient Qualifica- 


tion, that they were bold, and popular, and 
averſe to arbitrary proceedings. However mo- 
derate their Power at firſt was, in proceſs of time 
it was ſo enlarg'd, that Affairs of the laſt con- 
ſequence paſs'd through their Hands, all the Ma- 
giſtrates in general, and the Kings themſelves be- 
ing accountable to them. By which means they 
ſeem'd to have erected a fort of Tyranny, which 
threaten'd greater Diſorders than thoſe they 
were deſign'd to remedy. But they had alſo their 
Curbs: The Kings and they took a mutual Oath 


every Month; the firſt in their own Names, to 


rule according to the Laws, and the latter in the 
Name of the People, to preſerve their Authority 
0 
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to em ſaſe and intire. For which reaſon the 
EApbori thought themſelves oblig d, in all preſſing 
Conjunctures, to make the People agree to what 
had been before judg d requiſite. for the com- 
mon Intereſt. And as there were five of them, 
(the firſt of which was call'd Epommus, upet 


at leaſt of a Majority. But the greateſt Secu · 
rity to the State was, that they were choſen an» 
nually. With theſe Reſtrictions, they ſerv'd as 


a Cement to join the ſeveral Orders of the State, 


and were therefore call'd, | The Nerves of the 
Commonwealth. + The Balance was held for the 


moſt part ſo equal, that the ſupreme Authority 


did not degenerate into Fierceneſs and Tyranny, 
nor popular Liberty ſtart out into Licentiouſneſs 
and Rebellion: And it is imputed to this Mz 


— 


* 


the ſame account as the 4robon at. Athens) one 
was an Awe upon another; and nothing co ft 
be done without the Conſent of the Whole, r 


dium betwixt an exoeſſive Subjection, and an ex- 


ceſſive Freedom, that Sparta was ſo long preſerv d 
from thoſe domeſtick Diſſenſions which ha- 
raſs'd her Neighbours. 8 

Whatever Conceſſions Tleepompu bad e in 
favour of the People, they were again reftrain'd 
by an Artifice of him, and his Collegue Poly- 
dorus: Who perceiving they had got ground 
ſince the Death of Lycurpus, and began to make 
Gloſſes and Interpretations. of the Laws, con- 
rrary to the true Senſe and Intent of them, in- 


ſerted a Clauſe into the Nbetra, and made it 
| paſs 
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paſs for authentick, That if- the People ſhould 
£0 about to make any Alterations in the Decrees of 
| the' Senate, "by perverting the "Senſe of them, or 
_ otherwiſe, it ſhould be lawful for the Kings to 
mate void their TS and _ the af 
— | 
1 f Kesten begun dus de that the 
the foft firſt Meſſenian War broke out; to which the 
— Death of Teleclus, and ſeveral other things con- 
tributed : But it was chiefly grounded on an 
old hereditary Pique between the two Nations, 
ever ſince the Diviſion' of their Territories made 
by the Heraclide. For the Lacedemonians had 
often complain'd, that Creſphantes, Uncle to 
Euryſthenes, got Meſſenia by a Stratagem; which 
being the beſt Country, they thought they had 
too much Merit on their ſide, to leave them 
in a quiet Poſſeſſion. There. being ſo much 
Rancour and Ambition at the bottom, every tri- - 
vial Accident ſerv'd to widen the Breach, till it 
came to an open Rupture. Such was that which 
is recorded as the more immediate Cauſe of this 
War. Polychares a Meſſenian, who had won the 
Prize in the Olympick Games, let out ſome Cows 
to Paſture to Euæpbnus a Lacedemonian, who 
was to pay himſelf for their keeping with a Share 
of the Increaſe. Euæpbnus fold the Cows, and 
pretended they were ſtole from him : And be- 
ing afterwards found out, kill'd Polychares's 
Son, who was ſent to demand the Mony for 
em. Polycheres had often made his Complaint 
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at Sparta, and demanded Juſtice; till finding he - 
was ſtill put off without any Hopes of Redreſs, 
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he grew ſo incens'd, that he killd all the La- 


cedemonians he could lay his hands on. Then 
the Lacedæmonians in their turn remonſtrated at 
Maſſene, and demanded Polchares, who not be- 


ing given up, it became a national Quarrel 


who offer'd to refer it either to the Argives as 


their common Kinſmen, or to the Ampbictyons, 
or elſe to the Senate of Areopagus. To have it 


made up, was not what the Laced æmonians pro- 
pos'd ; however they kept the Buſineſs in fuf- 


pence, by returning no Anſwer; and in the 


mean time made ſecret Proviſions for the War 
obliging themſelves by Oath not to return "ill 


they had ſubdu'd Meſſenia. 


| Tho? it ſtill look'd faireſt on the Meſſenians ſide, 8 


Accordingly in the ſecond Year of che ninch E brake . 
Olympiad, they ſer out. by night under the Con- * 


duct of Alcamenes; and without any Declaration 


of War ſurpris d Ampbea, a frontier Town of olymp. 


261. 


great Importance, wherein they put all to the **- 


Sword; and having left a Guard in it as a 


Place of Retreat, made further Incurſions, plun- 


dering and ravaging the Country to ſubſiſt their 
Men. The Meſſenians, finding themſelves not 
in a condition to oppoſe them, contented them- 


ſelves with ſome ſmall Repriſals upon the Coafts 


of Laconia. But after. four Years they were 


ſufficiently rous'd, and prepar'd for them; and. 


Euphaes their King drew his Army down to 


N H the 


* | 


The fir 
tx 


 foughtwwith cedæmomiam: 


equal Sue. 
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to receive em; and a Battle enſu'd, herein 
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che Borders to offer em Battle, which the Lo- 
accepted, and fought upon equal 
Terms *till they were parted by the Night : 
And the next Day finding the greateſt part of 
the Meſſenian Army ſtrongly intrenchd, and 
themſelves not in a condition to foree their 
Camp, return'd home. 
But being det by Weir Obiteymicn 
with the Violation of their Oath, they went 
again the next Year to make their utmoſt 
Efforts under the Conduct of both the Kings, 
Theopompus, and Pohdorus the Son of Hkemt- 
nes now dead. They found their Enemy ready 


the Advantage which the Spartans had as well 
in Numbers as Diſcipline, was ſo well apply d 
by the deſperate Valour of the Meſſenians, that 


| things were again upon a pretty equal foot. In 


A ſecond 
ewith the 
fame Suc- 


ceſs. 


the right Wing Enphaes put beopompus to flight, 
and in the Left Polydorus had the better : But 
the main Body maintain'd the Conflict ſo long, 
and ſo doubtfully, that both Parties at laſt 
gave off, as it were, by conſent, and neither 
claim'd the Victory. The next Day they bury u 
their Dead, and did not care to put it to a ſe- 
cond Trial: So that if the Lacedemoniam had 


any Advantage, they were too much diſorderd 


themſelves to purſue it, eſpecially in an Enemy's 

Country. 
The Meſemans now began to labour under 
the uſual Inconyeniencies of having their Country 
"as": 


wy oy 


©" 


Gaga. 8 99 
the den of the- We, This" oocafign'd. nt 


Family ot Au, the Son of Greſpbunves 5 acid = 


as a Deſerter; but was acquitted by: the wor 


Temple, who o] C ᷑d the Child to be hers; and 


Scarcity of Many and Provifiens, and Defertion 
to the Enemy z to add to which, tiere was « 
9 So that being oblig d 

to cvyacinte molt of their Riraggling. Fdwns, 
they retir d into Poway a Town tangy fins he . 
ated upon an high Mountain, and f d ir u, 
is as to ſecure em againit any ſutiden Artempt: Ithome. 
This Retzeat gave em Reſpitt for forhe Years : 
And in that time they fant to Duet, to 
know the further Event of the War. The 
Oracle demanded 2 Vargin fer a Sacrifice of che 


the Lot fall upon the Daughter of Z5ri/tus ; 
who being thought to be ſappoſititens, 4 gto- 


 demie offer'd his Daughter. A yeung Man in 
Love with her, endeaveut'd es fave her, hy ab. 


ledging ſhe was with child by him: Bus Jitr 
Father was fo enrag'd, that he figgd wp ber 
Belly with his own Hand, and publicity yid- 
allow of this as a juſt Sacrifice, till Wah 
oppos'd him, fayings # was n matter dura, or 
by whom ſhe was kill'd; and that the Muci r. 
guir d no more Blood. - Some Years after, Zyci/- 

cus, Who had fled to Sparta wirk his Datghrer, 

where ſhe dy'd, was taken, and try'd av lnb e 


luntary Confeſſion of the Prieftefs of ms 


that ſhe had fecretly convey'd it to Excifens's 
| BE Ve: 


- 
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Wife: Wherein ſhe was eaſily credited, becauſe, 
by this Confeſſion, ſhe could propoſe nothing 
leſs than the — F orfeiture of her an 7 
hood. 


e hy The en being now inur'd to Ac- 


Spartans tion, took this Opportunity of a Ceſſation with 
«nd Ar- the Meſſenians, to renew their old Conteſt with 
th Argives, about Thyrea ſituate in the Con- 
fines, and claim'd by both. But the matter be- 
ing .referr'd to the Anpbidtyons, they order'd 
em to diſmiſs their Armies, and decide it with 
three hundred Men of a fide. Of the Argives, 
there were but two who ſurviv'd the Conflict; 
and of the Lacedemonians, only Othryades ;- who 
| yet liv'd no longer, than to erect a Trophy of 
the Enemies Shields, and make an- Inſcription 
on it with his own Blood: For whoſe Sake the 
'Town was adjudg'd to the Lacedemonians. The 
Argives, thinking they had not juſtice done 'em, 
kept their Pretenſions on foot, and (as Hero- 
dotus ſays) engag'd afreſh, and were worſted: 
But he ſeems to have miſtaken this for ano- 
ther Battle, which happen'd ſome conſiderable 
time after. 


Meſſenian But the Quarrel being adjuſted for 457 pre- 
you 2 ſent, the Lacedæmonians turn'd their Arms again 
upon the Meſſenians: And eight Years after 
the Removal to - home there happen'd ano- + 

A thirg ther ſharp Engagement, which continu'd 'til. 
Fng0ge- night, with the ſame doubtful Succeſs as be- 
fore, except that Euphars venturing too far 


again 


Men. 
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againſt Thopompus, was almoſt taken by his 
Party, but reſcu'd, and carry'd into his Tent, 
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where in a few Days he dy'd of his Wounds. Euphaes 
He, leaving no Children, was ſucceeded by Ari- di Meſle- 


Kin 
Auen inthe nl poplar” ee e 


immediately form'd a Confederacy with the Ar- . 


gives, Arcadians, and Sicyonians ; and the Lace- 


Yet nothing happen'd for five Tears, but In- 
curſions into one another's Territories; which 


demonians had ſome Aſſiſtance from Corinth. 


at laſt ended in a fourth general Engagement 4 fourth 


general 
of both Parties with their Allies; wherein the? pagement. 


Meſſenians, being inferior in number, had poſt- 
ed themſelves with their Backs to 7home, to 
ſecure a Retreat: And a Party which lay in 


ambuſh, pouring in upon the Lacedemonians 


in the heat of the Action, gall'd them ſo in 
their Flank, that after a very warm Diſpute, 
many of them were Kkill'd, and the reſt put to- 
flight. 

The Lacedæmonians having in this Battle loſt 


the Flower of their Army, deſpair'd of doing 


any thing by dint of fighting, and therefore had 
recourſe, to Wiles and Stratagems; which tho® 
it was contrary to their uſual way of making 


War, they found neceſſary at this time; and 


herein they made uſe of. the Advice of the 
Oracle, which had told *em, that as Meſſenia was 


at firſt obtain'd by an Artifice, ſo it was to be 


recover'd. But the Cunning and Vigilance of 


Ariſtodemus defeated all their Deſigns, till at 25 
H 3 laſt 
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. la the ws of eee 
a nap @btgin ig, that he kit himſelf at ker Grave, 
bum done all chat was poſſible to preſerve 
king Country; and it yas no Qbjection 
he had nat Fortune in his 
but throwing themſelves at their Enemies 
Mercy. And the* upon fecond thoughts they 
 Rrepes'd ta make a Bally, and fight it out to the 
lait Man, yet they Hearts faifd them, and they 
Chair rather to fubmis to Hunger, and many 
other preſſing Neceſſities, for five Months. Af- 
ter which, being able to ſubſiſt no longer, they 


The end fte Santa. 
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being, that they ſhould till their Ground, and 
ſend half the Increaſe to Sparta. bam was 
demalifh'd, and the reſt of the Towns fubmir- 
tee; tha' fame of the Inhabitants fled to their 
Neighbours, who had been aſſiſting to them in 
the War, rather than they would live at home 
in a condition little better than that of ng 


in War, in the firſt Year of the We een pvc 
| piad, 
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7iad, after it had continued, witk ſome little In- A. M. 


terruptions, about twenty Lears. — 


We maſt not omit one memorable! Pallige of f 1. 
the Ledi in this War, who having 
drain' their City of Men, and oblig'd them- 
ſelves not to return till their Defigns were ac-. 
compliſh'd, the Women in the mean while re- | 
monitrated to them, that their Poſterity would «©» 
fall, whilſt they ſpent thus upon the quick | 
Stock, amd took. no care for a Recruit. To 
remedy which Inconvenience, they detach'd 
fitry of the likelieſt young Fellows in the Army, 
to go to Sparta, and lie with 
all the young Women they faney'd. The Off- 
ſpring of theſe Virgins were from them called 
Parthenie ,, who finding thæmſelves n ·˖en. Par- 
and lighted: by the Hartaus upan their Re- — 
turn, as a ſpurians Bigods, jain'd ſome Years 
after in au Iaſimrectim with the Helots, but 
were ſoon ſuggneſ'd; and being expell'd the 
State, went under the Conduct of their Captain 
Phalauus into Jabs, and flat themiclves in 
Tar enum. 2 | 
The — tic ſevere and 
thſolens Treatment of their new Maſters, were 
forc'd to ſtay *till they had in ſome meaſure 
repair d their Loſſes before: they could hope to 
throw off the Yoke. Wich after thirty nine 
Years they attempted by a general Revolt, 
chiefly at the Inſtigation of Auiſtbmamas, a young 
* & . 
_ Fig: | 
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who manag'd the whole Buſineſs for em, and 


had beforehand engag'd the Argives and Arca: 
dians on their fide, Thus the ſecond Meſſenian 


War broke War broke out, in the fourth Year of the twenty 


out. 


A. M 


231 


Olymp. 


23.4 


The firſt 


third Olympiad, at which time Anaxander, Grand- 


' ſon of Polydorus, and Anaxidamus, great Grand- 


ſon of Theopompus, were Kings of Sparta. The 
firſt Action happen'd a Year after the Revolt, 


Laion at at Dere, a Meſſenian Village, where the Meſſe- 


Derz. 
Olymp. 
24. 1. 


nians thought it ſufficient that they loſt no 
ground; and this they aſcrib'd to the prodi- 
gious Valour of Ariſtomenes; who being of the 
Line of Apytus, they would have choſe him 
King; which Title he declin'd for that of Ge- 
neral; and as ſuch he commanded with full 
Power. In the mean while the Oracle ar Delpbi 

being conſulted by the Lacedæmoniant, they 
were advis d to apply themſelves to Athens, for 
one to preſide over their Affairs in the na- 
ture of a Counſellor. The Athenians were very 
jealous of their getting too great a footing 
in Peloponneſus: But to ſhew ſome kind of 
Obedience to the Oracle, and ſome Senſe of 
the Honour done to their City, they ſent Tyr- 
tens, a lame, crack-brain'd Poet and School- 
maſter, whoſe chief Buſineſs was to harangue, 
and repeat Verſes. How great ſoever this Man 
might be in other reſpects, he made a very ri- 
Kerle Figure in the Army, and ſeems rather 
to have been ſent in contempt of the Spar- 
hens who nevertheleſs were glad to receive 


him; 
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- him; for looking upon him as the Meſſenger 
of the Fates, they deſired no other Qualifi- 
cation than his being lent them by the le. 
niam. 


The next Year, > Ps call'd the Boar*s-The ſecond 


Monument, happen'd another long and obſtinate 4+ 


Fight, wherein both Parties had their old Al- nument. 


lies. Ariſtomenes at laſt routed the Lacedæmo- N 


nians; but loſing his Shield in the Purſuit; 
gave them an opportunity of eſcaping. Upon 
this Succeſs he began to act offenſively; and 
making Incurſions into Laconia, took a Town 
call'd Phare, and plunder'd it; then routed 
Anaxander, who oppos'd his Paſſage; and in- 
tending to make directly to Sparta, was de- 
terr'd from that Attempt by a fancy'd Appari- 
tion of Helena, and her Brothers Caftor and 
Pollux, who were look*d upon as the * 
Deities of that State. 

The Lacedemonians however were ſo difpirited, | 
that they had thoughts of clapping up a Peace. 
To prevent which, Tyrteus now exerted all his- 
Power of Inſinuation; and by his continual 
Lectures of Honour and Courage, deliver'd in 
moving Verſe to the Army, animated them to 
ſuch a degree, that they reſolved upon another 
Attack. With this Deſign they recruited: their 
Army with the Helots, promiſing them the Wi- 
dows of thoſe that ſhould be kill'd; and ventur'd 
upon another Action the next Year at the Great 
Ditch. The an. had only the Arcadians to 

aſſiſt 


24. 2. 


+ ruphet by the Baenge den off his Men as the 
Sin. Fiche ken, and. left chem an caly Prey tg the - 
meu Lacedemonians, who cut off moſt of the Men, 


r N 


n + leg Brady of tons 
rang d up aud down, the Country, | 
walte befoxe him, took And by fi 
i py Ie 


Ariſtome- 
nes taken, 
Olymp. 


25.2. Spartan eva he with fifty — vv” te 
were taken Priſonars, carry d to Sparta, and 

They were alk kilfd with che Fall bus Aris. 
29465 ;, who finding 4 Fox at the boctom prey- 

ing upon 2 Capcaſe,, clapp'd ane Hand upen his 
Mouth to ſecure hindels, and wil the other 

caught him fait held by the Tait; wpen which 
ducted him, till dhe way beidg tam narrow for 

them both, he let the Fox go, and following 

the Tract with his Eye, yoga 
racring. from above, and want d biaiſelt our. 
Alter 


Forces, bild the Captaing, ond ghunder'd their 
bo Ho was after this akon by ſome Ou, 


_ 
* the wing of 2 
rainy Night, that the C ; thinking all ſafe, 
deſerted their Poſts; which the Enemy 
e 


2 r 


with 2 Meſſenian Woman, ruſh'd in immedi- Ein taken? 


ately upon them, and forpriythe Caſtle. The 
Befieg'd took the = an 


ther to give up the Place, than ſacrifice the laſt 
Remains of his Army. The Aradam were fo 
far from abandoning their old Friends in this 
Extremity, that they went out to meet them 
with Proviſions, and make em an Offer of 
ſettling among em. But Ariftomenes, who could 
not yet reſolve with himſelf to give up all for 
loſt, pick'd out a Body of five hundred, whom 
he thought leaſt defirous to furvive their Coun- 
try's Ruin, and aſk'd em, ibey would once 
more venture their Lives with him. Upon their 

Anſwer, 


laft pred with Numbers, pr Bexar: Þud ; 
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Anſwer, That they would, he broke his Deſigns 
to them of going to ſurpriſe Sparta, whilſt its 


| Meſſenia, telling em, Tbat Succeſs would put 


chief Strength was employ'd in the Plunder of 


Things again upon an equal foot; and that the worſt 


was laid open; upon which his own Subjects 


that could bappen was an honourable Death. Three 
hundred Arcadians join'd with em in the En- 
terpriſe : But juſt as they were preparing, they 
found their Hopes again blaſted. by Ariftocrates, 
who being ſtill in Fee with Sparta, ſent imme- 
diate Notice of this Deſign to King Anaxander 
for which a Letter of Thanks was return'd both 
for his timely Advice in this Affair, and for 
his paſt Service in the Battle of the Ditch. This 
Letter being intercepted, his whole Treachery 


ſtoned him to death, and erected a Pillar to 
perpetuate his Infamy. However this Diſappoint- 


The End of ment after the taking of Eira put an end to 


the ſecond 
Meſſenian 
War. 


the ſecond Meſſenian War, which had continu'd 
almoſt eighteen Years from the Revolt, and been 


+ carry'd on with doubtful Succeſs moſt part of the 
time. Whatever Service Yrtæus had done in 


this War, the Lacedæmonians were not ungrate- 
ful; and as one part of his Reward, they made 
him free of their City: Upon which Occaſion, 
Pauſanias, the Son of Cleombrotus, being after- 
wards ask*d, How the Spartans came to do him 
this Honour, he anſwer*d, Becauſe they would not 


be thought ever to have made uſe of a foreign Ge- 


neral. But it may be more to his advantage to 
con- 
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conſider him as a Man of Letters, than of Arms; 
for tis certain his Poetry bears the firſt place 
in his Character. His Works were the Polity | 
of the Lacedemonians, Moral Precepts in Elegiack 
Verſe, and five Books of War Verſes. Ni, 

The Meſſenians were very deſirous to ſettle 
themſelves in other Parts, under the Conduct of 
Ariſtomenes : But he committed them to the 

care of his Sons; and throwing himſelf among 

a Body of Spartans near Eira, was kill'd; tho? 

others ſay, that being a ſworn Enemy to Sparta, 

he continued ſeveral Years in thoſe Parts, in 
hopes of an Opportunity to revenge himſelf, 
and at laſt died in Rhodes, where he had mar-, num 
ry'd a Daughter. However, it is certain he liv de Ariſto- 
and dy'd with the Reputation of as much per- 
ſonal Bravery, and Love of his Country, as any 

Man at that time in Greece. He had thrice in this 

War perform'd the Hecatomphonia, a Sacrifice 

due to thoſe who in the Battle had kill'd an hun- 

dred of the Enemy with their own Hands. The 

Spartans conceiv'd fuch a Dread of him, that 

even after Eira was taken, they were glad to 

open a Paſſage for him, and he march'd out 

rather as a Conqueror, than like one who was 

making his Eſcape. Whilſt the Meſſenians were 

conſidering how to diſpoſe of themſelves, they 

were invited by Anaxilas, Prince of Rhegium, 

whoſe Anceſtors were Meſſenians, and had ſeated 

themſelves in aly upon their Defeat in the firſt 

Meſſenian War. He told them, he was at war 


with | 
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f they would affift him im ſuliduirig them, he 
Tie Meſſe- would deliver the Town itito their Harids. As- 
dae Se, eordingly he tranſported vm into Siily,where be- 


ed in Sicil 
A. NI. ing poſſeſv& of Zande, they intowportted n- 
NN ſolves with the Inhabitams, beeauſs they were 
29. 1. 1 orighnally Crna, butt defiroying the old 
Town, built a tew one about 2 Mile diftant, am 
e i the Name of mene, which it fill re- 
tains. Gre was ar this time fo well peopled, 
that it was common upon any little Pique, or itl 
Succeſs in 2 Battle, to throw themſelves out in 
Colonies; which by this means were planted not 
only in Kcih and Hay, but ſeveral other Parts 
of Europe and Ala. But to v6id Fediouſnefs and 
Repetivien, we ſhall mention the chief of em in 
— heir proper places, and return te che Meſſe 
muss; my of whom, thro' Age or Poverty, 
were Neill left at home, and inrohd among the 
Spartan Halo; and it ſcems ehieſſy upon their 
#&count, that theſe Slaves met wich fuch ſevere 
Treatment. For they were apt to rebel, and 
ſtruggle with their Chains; but were forc'd to 
beur em above two hundred Years, And is is 
range; that all this: time, an enflaved, baniſhed, 
nd diſperſed Nation ſhould retam their Name, 
Cuſtomm, and Language, with their Hatred to 
Sparra and Love of their Country, and at laſt 
moet with an Opportunity of returning to it, 
and being thoroughly re-inſtated. 
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HEphyra, . rid into a Kingdom by Hrn 
Sigpbus abottt the 2 goth Year of the World, K. M. 
This is he who is condemmd by the Poets to 2500. 
the endleſs Labour of rolling a great Stone thþ 
a Hill, for Raving diſcover'd one of Jupiters 
Intrigues. To his Son Glaucus is generally Olaucus. 
aſcrib'd the Inſtitution of the 7#hmian Games. | 
Glaucus was Father of Bellerophon, who having Bellero- 
kill'd a Man at Corinth, fled to Prætus King of Phon. 
Argos ; 
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Arges; whole Wife Sthenobea falling in Love 

with him, and being repuls' d, accus'd him to 

her Husband of an intended Rape: Which 

Story is obſerv'd to agree with that of Joſepb, 

and his Egyptian Miſtreſs ; as indeed many of 

the Fables of Antiquity, however they. are 
wreſted and diſguis d by the Poets, ſeem to 
have been founded upon better Authority than 

is generally produc'd for them. Prætus, as he 

had hitherto protected him, would not violate 

the Laws of Hoſpitality by killing him, but 

ſent him to his Wife's Father then reigning in 

-Lycia, to diſpoſe of him as he thought he de- 

ſerv'd. He put him upon many difficult En- 
terpriſes; wherein his moſt noted Encounter 

was with the Chimera : But what this Monſter 5 

was, I had rather leave undetermined, than with 

the generality of Expoſitors, to make fuch 

forced Conjectures, as to explain one Chimera 

by another. It may ſuffice that Bellzrophon came 

off Conqueror; by which means he obtain'd 

the King's Daughter, and with her the Suc- 

ceſſion to the Kingdom of Lycia. In the mean 

Thoas. While he was ſucceeded at Corinth by Thoas, 
the Son of Ormtion his Father's Brother; and 

Demo- he by his Son Demophon. The next was, Pro- 
— Aas. Podas; who left the Crown jointly to his two 
Done Sons, Doridas and Hyanthidas. Corinth being 
and * involv'd in the common Obſcurity of the Gre- 
thidas. cian Kingdoms, eſpecially towards the time of 
their Foundation, we cannot aſſign the exact 

Time 
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Time and Duration of each Reign: Neither is 
it certain whether all theſe- reign'd, who are 
mentior'd, or whether there are not many more 
wanting, beſides theſe who are recorded, to com- 
pleat a Term of above four hundred Years af- 
fign'd to this firſt Race of Kings of the Poſterity 
of Siſyphus. Both this, and the other following 
Periods of Succeſſion in this Kingdom, are re- 
duc'd by Sir Iſaac Newton to a much leſs num 
ber of Years, than is commonly allotted to 
them. 8 

However, it is agreed that in the Reign of Te /econd 
the two laſt mention'd, happen'd the Deſcent Nas % 


Kings un- 


of the Heraclidæ; who in their Diviſion of Pe- 4 the 
loponneſus reſerv'd Corinth for their Kinſman 1 
Aletes, the Son of Hippotes, and great Grand- 2920, 
ſon to- Hercules, Accordingly the two Kings 

being diſplac'd, or their Families extin&, he 

took poſſeſſion of the City, which he enlarg'd 

and beautify'd. It had before this the Name of 
Corinth, from Corinthus who built it, and who 

being the reputed Son of Jupiter, had alſo 

nam'd the City, Corinth of Jupiter. But this 

Name was rather given by Aletes in gratitude glęetes. 
to the Oracle of Jupiter at Dodona, which had 
favour'd him in his Pretenſions. Aletes, after 

a Reign of thirty eight Years, was ſucceeded 

by the eldeſt of his Family for ſeveral Gene- 
rations.. The firſt was Trion, who reign'd 1jon, 
thirty eight Tears; the next Agelas, who Agelas. I. 
reign'd thirty ſeven; Prumnes, thirty five; and prumnes. 
Var. I. 1 Bacchis 


\ 
1 ” 1 
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Bacchis. Bacchis as many. Which laſt being more fa- 
mons and popular than his Anceſtors, his Suc- 
5 ceſſors, inſtead of Heraclidæ, went by the Name 
Agelas II. of Bacchide. Agelas the firſt of theſe, and the 


ſecond of this Name, reign'd thirty Years; 


Eudamus. Eudamus thirty five, Ariſtomedes, by ſome call'd 

9 3 Ariſtodemus, thirty five. He leſt a young Son 

EG call'd Teleftes, under the Guardianſhip of his 

Agemon. Brother Agemon; who having depriv'd his Ne- 

phew of the Kingdom, held it for himſelf ſix- 

Alexander teen Years; and left it to Alexander, who after 

Teleſtes. twenty five Years more, was kilbd by Teleſtes, 

the Son of Ariſtomedes. Teleſtes by that means 

obtain'd his Father's Kingdom, and enjoy'd it 

twelve Years; *till he was alſo ſlain by his 

Autome- Kinſmen, and made way for Automenes, who 

1 holding it but one Year, concluded the ſecond 

Race of Kings, which had continu'd from 

Aletes between three and four hundred Years, 

and by that means gave occaſion to a great 

Interruption in the Government. 

For after Automenes, the Bacchide, to the 

number of above two hundred, aſſumed the 

Power into their Hands. They elected one as 

Preſident every Year out of their own Body, 

and inſtead of King, gave him the Name of 

| Prytanis : But his Office conſiſted more of Title 

The Co- than Power. And thus the State was govern'd 

chang in for the ſpace of ninety, or, as ſome ſay, about 

te an Ari-an hundred and twenty Tearh, in the nature of 
r, an Arifoerary. 


* 
® 
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During which time Corinth began 


to exert its 


Power by Sea; and planted its two famous 


Colonies of Syracuſe and Corcyra; the firſt under 


the Conduct of Archias, and the latter of Cber- 


ficrates, both of the Poſterity of Hercules. Syra- 
cuſe, from its Soil, Havens, and other Conve- 
niencies, ſoon grew to be not only the Metro- 
Polis of Sicily, but as large and beautiful as any 
City in Greece. And Corcyra having the ſame 
Advantages by Sea, became ſo conſiderable, as 

to found two other Cities in Ihricum, Epidam- 
nus and Apollonia. Theſe Colonies were at firſt 
ſubject to Corinth their Metropolis, and were go- 
vern'd much after the ſame manner; but as they 
increas'd in Power, they renounc'd their Obe- 


Tr 


dience, and thereby gave occaſion to ſuch Com- 


motions, as will furniſh out a conſiderable part 
of the Grecian Story. 

The Baccbidæ, to ſecure the Government to 
their Poſterity, confin'd their Marriages to their 
own Family; till Labda, one of their Women, 
being lame and deform'd, was rejected by em, 
and marry*d to Ection; who, (as Herodotus tells 
the Story) for want of Children, went to con- 
ſult the Oracle at Delphi, and was anſwer'd, 
He fſbould have a Son by ber, that would fall 
like a Stone upon the Oligarchy, and by that 
means diſſolving it, ſhould reform the State. This 


alarm'd the Baedbide, eſpecially as it ſerv'd to 
confirm an Oracle they had receiv'd before to 


the ſame purpoſe, tho' in more ambiguous 
| + LY Terms, 
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Terms. And therefore when the Woman was 
deliyer'd, they ſent ten of their Members to de- 
ſtroy the Infant, which ſmiling in their Faces 


affected em ſo, that they agreed to deliver it 


back to the Mother. They were no ſooner gone, 
but they repented of their Compaſſion, and re- 
turn'd to the Mother; who, in the mean while, 
being better inform'd of their Errand, had hid 
the Child under a Buſbel, or fome ſuch fort of 
Corn Meaſure, from which he afterwards had the 
Nome of pſelus. Thus were they again de- 
feated; and that which ſecur'd the Boy after- 
wards, was their giving out, that they had exe- 
cuted their Commiſſion. 


Cypjelus being of age, thought it time to 


- fulfil the Oracle; and was encourag'd by another, 


Cypſelus 
_ uſps the 
Govern- 
ment. 


which told him poſitively he ſhould reign in 
Corinth, but reſtrain*d the Succeſſion to him, 
and his Children, thereby excluding the third 
Generation. To compaſs his Deſigns, he firſt 
made uſe of ſoft inſinuating Methods to cajole 
the People out of their Liberty, and having by 
this means JulPd them aſleep, he praftis'd upon 
them with the greater Security. His firſt necef- 
ſary Step was to remove the Bacchidæ at ſome 
diſtance from him : In order to which he pre- 
vail'd with them to go in a body to conſult the 
Oracle about the publick Safery. They were no 
ſooner gone, but he took upon him to forbid 
their Return by an expreſs Edict; and in the 
mean we uſurp'd the Government; tho? it is 
thought 
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thought he could not have effected ſo ſudden a 
Change with ſo little Oppoſition, if the Luxury 
and Supineneſs of the Bacebidæ themſelves had 
not in a great meaſure contributed to it. In the A. M. 
Beginning of his Reign, which is placed under 3349: 
the thirty-firſt Ohmpiad, he cut off all Obſtruc- , yY > 
tions to his Power, - ſparing neither the Eſtates 1 
nor Lives of thoſe, whom he thought any ways 1 
obnoxious. It was in theſe Troubles that De- 1 
maratus, an eminent Man amongſt the Bac- | | 
chid#, and a rich Merchant, fled into Taly, and | 
ſettled in Hetruria; where of a Woman of that 
Country he had two Sons, Aruns and Lucumon; 
the latter of which was afterwards King of 
Rome, by the Name of Tarquinius Priſcus. As to 
Cypſelus, whatever Acts of Injuſtice his Ambi- 
tion prompted him to, they ſeen to have pro- 
ceeded rather from Neceſſity than Nature, be- 
cauſe. when he was throughly eſtabliſh*d-in the 
Throne, he grew very mild and indulgent, and 
plac'd ſuch an intire Confidence in the Love 
of his Subjects, that he would not in all his 
Reign have any Guard about him; which was 
look*d upon as an extraordinary Inſtance, in one 
who had the Name of a Tyrant and Uſurper. 
By theſe Methods he enjoy'd the Crowh thirty 
Years, and when he died, left it to his Son 
Periander. | : | 
He was quite the Reverſe of his Father, Periander, 
which ſome attribute to his Temper, and others -g * 
to * Acquaintance with Throfybulus the T — OP 
13 of 
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of Miletus: To whom ſending for his Ad- 
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vice about the Management of the State, he 
took the Meſſenger out into a Corn Field, and 


having ſtruck off all the Eats that were ſhot 


up above the reſt, ſent him back without any 


Anſwer. Periander ſoon took the Hint, by 


taking off the moſt eminent of the Citizens; 


which ſecur'd him in the Kingdom, but with 


Olymp. 
48. 4. 


the Character of a ſavage and inflexible Ty- 
rant. There are other groſs Enormities recorded 
of him, as his committing Inceſt with his Mo- 
ther; his killing his Wife big with child at 
the Inſtigation of his Whores, and lying with 

her when dead. By which Acts he knew he 
had forfeited the Good - will of his Subjects, and 
therefore would not truſt himſelf without a con- 
ſtant Guard of three hundred Men. He had 
two Sons, whereof Oypſelus the eldeſt was a 
mere Natural; and the youngeſt called Lyco- 
Phron he ſent into Corcyra, for reſenting his Mo- 

ther's ill Treatment. However being grown old 

and infirm, he ſent for him again, to ſettle him 
in the Tyranny, and offer'd to change Govern- 

ments with him: But tlie Corcyreans, to pre- 
vent his coming among them, killed the young 
Prince; which, tis thought, occaſion'd alſo the 
Father's Death, after he had liv'd eighty Years, 
and reign'd forty. The greateſt Honour paid to 
his Memory, is the ranking him among the 
Seven Sages of Greece. But he obtain'd this Title 


chiefly by inſinuating himſelf into the Com- 


pany 
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pany of all the wiſe and virtuous. Men of his i 


Time; ſo that it ſeems to have been more the 


Effect of his Ambition, than his Merit: For 
he has given ſo few Inſtances of his Wiſdom, to 
ſupport his Pretenſions, that ſome have excluded 
him out of the Number, and plac'd Aan in 


his room. The State ſuffer'd ſuch Convulſions 
under his Tyranny, that tho* upon his Death, 


N p 
=, * 


the Crown devol vd to P/ammetichus the Son off 1 


hus the 


Gordias, his Brother or Kinſman, the People took |, laſt King. 
occaſion to lay him aſide in a little above three A. M. 
Years, and form'd themſelves into a ſettled Com- * 
monwealth, with a greater ſhare of Liberty than N 


they enjoy'd under the Bacchide; it being now 
a mixt Government between an 2 and 
Democracy. 

It is certain the n expreſs- d a parti- 
cular Averſion to Monarchy, by engaging in ſe- 
veral Wars, rather as the common Aſſerters of 
Liberty, than out of any ambitious Deſigns; 
tho” they might with the ſame Eaſe have en- 
larg'd their own Territories, as defended others. 
They had ſuch Temptations to give Law to 
their Neighbours, as no State in Greece had be- 
ſide themſelves, from the Convenience of their 
Shipping, and their Situation in the J#bmus, 


whereby they commanded both the Toman and 


* 


Agæan Seas, and were the only Paſs of Com- 


munication between Peloponneſus and the Con- 


tinent; from - whence the Acrocorintbusß, or 


Caſtle, was term'd the Sve, and the City, the 
I 4 Fetter 
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Fetter of Greece. And it was upon theſe accounts 
that the Romans allow'd Corinth to be one of the 

T2 * thfee Cities that were capable of bearing the 

apua 

the other Weight of a great Empire. But their Thoughts 
turning more upon Profit, than Honour, theſe 
Advantages were improv'd into Trade and Mer- 
charidize; which brought them in a vaſt Quan- 
tity of Riches, but withal ſunk em into ſuch a 
ſtate of Sloth and Luxury, that they are hardly 
to be plac'd above the Republicks of the ſecond 
Rank. And yet now and then, in the ſubſequent 
Wars of the Grecians among one another, they 
exerted themſelves, and were of great weight to 
their Allies. 


e 1 e I) 2 
13 85 58 n 
The Kingdom of Thebes, 
Containing the Space of 322 Nears. 


F; HE capital City of Bæotia was Thebes ; 
| by whom founded is not certain, but in- 
Calydnus. habited by Calyditus, whom the earlieſt Accounts 
Ogyges. make the firſt King of that Country. Ogyges is 

alſo mention'd as his Succeffor : But he was 

more properly ſeated in Attica, where he gave 

Name to the Deluge, which happen'd in his 

Tires If we allow he reign'd in Beotia, his 

Subjdfts were the EZFene, the firſt known Inha- 

bitants. But we are ſtill at a loſs to ſupply 

| | an 


an Interval of above three hundred Years, be- 

tween him and Cadmus: And as both theſe 

Kings are recorded without any convineing 

Particulars of their Reigns, we muſt reſt ſatiſ- 

fy'd with this general Remark, that Catyditean- 

and Ogygean ate apply'd bed eee any” 

thing of remote Antiquity. © {00H} 
There are ſeveral ons brought to prove 

Oryges and Cadmus to have been one and the 

ſame Man: But this Opinion not being ſuffci- 

ently atteſted, we are to conſider Cadims, with-Cadmus 

out any relation to the other, as the fete" King fe #2 

of Bæotia, and conclude; that he founded, or Thebes. 

at leaſt rebullt the City, calling it Testen, fm A. Ni. 

the City of that Name in Apt, and the Caftle, 35. 

Cudmea. He is generally reputed the Son of 

Aenor Brother of Belus, Dananss Father: 80 

that from his Family, and ſeveral other Cir 

cumſtances, it might be inferr'd he was or. 

nally an Agyptian, tho he is traced more im- 

mediately from Phenicia, where he was ſettletl 

for ſome time, and which is faid to have taken 

its Name from his Brother Phenix. There is 

another probable Conjecture, that he was of the 

Family of the Cadmonites metition'd by Mofes, » 

who were the fame with the Hivites : And his 

Time falling in with that of 7%, ſeems to 

confirm his leading into Greece a Colony of thoſe 

Canaauites, or Phenicians, who were expelf'd by 

the TFathtes. At leaſt this looks more plau- 

ſible than the Accoum the Poets give of lis 


Travels, 
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Travels, in mach of his Siſter Europa. I have 
in the former Chapter endeavour'd to account 
for her Arrival and ſettling in Crete. And as 
to her Brother, the Opinion which ſcems to 
come neareſt to the Truth, is, that he went 
with a deſign to erect a Kingdom, and plant 
a Colony of Phenicians in Europe, making the 
Recovery of his Siſter only a Pretence for his 
Wandering, till he could fix upon a Place for 
his purpoſe. To him are aſcrib'd ſixteen Let- 

1 ters of the Greet Alphabet; which that he 

zo Greece. brought with him, appears from their Order, 

Names, and Character, all which bear a near 

Reſemblance to the old Phænician, or Hebrew 

Letters. So that he was not properly the In- 

ventor, as he is call'd; but only form'd them 

from his own Language, as tis probable the 

Phonicians had before form'd theirs from the. 

egyptian. For to Ægypt is chiefly owing the 

Original of moſt kinds of Arts, and religious 

Rites, which were propagated in Europe: But 

as the Convenience of Ports and Shipping, gave 

the Phænicians the. moſt early Opportunities of 

diſperſing them, for this reaſon they often ran 

away with the Honour of Invention. Cadmus 

being thus ſettled, whether he afterwards ſub- 

dued the /lyrians, and reign'd there, or whether 

he died at Thebes, tis certain he left the King- 
polydorus. dom to his Son Pohdorus. | 

He had by the Daughter of Nygteus a Son 

Labdacus. call! d Labdacus, whom being under age at his 

Death, 


122: 
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law. Ny#eus's other Daughter Antiope was ſtole; 
upon which he engag'd in a Quarrel with the 
Sicyonians, and was kill'd. At his Death he a. 
ſign'd over his Charge of the young King to 
his Brother Lycus, who executed it ſo faithfully, 
that Labdacus alſo dying ſoon after he was of 
age, committed his Infant-Son Laius to hiSLaies, 
Protection. Lycus proſecuting his Brother's Quar- 
rel with the Sicyonians, got his Neice Antiope 
into his Hands: Upon which her two Sons, 
Amphion and Zetbus, march'd-againſt Thebes, in 
order to revenge their Mother's ill Treatment. 
Lycus was kill'd in the Battle, the City taken, 
and the young King being privately, convey'd. 
away, the Brothers-poſſeſs'd the Kingdom. This 
Ampbion is he, who is ſaid to have built the Amphion 
Walls of Thebes by his Harmony. Tis proba- 
ble he might fortify it, to defend his Title: 
But the proper Meaning is, that by the force 
of Oratory, he work'd upon a rude illiterate 
People to confirm him in Ris. Uſurpation: And 
this Interpretation is in a great meaſure ap- 
plicable to moſt of the famous Muſicians of the 
firſt Ages. But the Families of Amphion and 
Zethus, by Peſtilence, and other Caſualties, in 

a few Years became extinct and the Thehans. 
reſtor d the Kingdom to Laius. He marry' d 
Jocaſta, the Daughter of Men ereus, and had 
by her a Son, by whom, the Oracle told him, 
be ſhould be kill'd. To prevent which, he ex- 


pos'd 
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pos'd' the Child in the Woods, having firſt * 
bor'd Holes in his Feet to fetter him, which oc- 
caſion'd ſuch a Swelling, that from thence he 
Oedipus. afterwards had the Name of -Oedipns; but he 
was preſerv'd by the Shepherds, and brought 
up at Corinth. When he was grown up, he 
had a mind to inform himſelf concerning his 
Parentage; and it happen d, that Zains was no 
leſs inquiſttive to know what was become of his 
Son. Aeebrdingly they ſet out at the ſame 
time to conſllt the Oracle, and met in Phocis; 
where upon diſputing the Way, or ſome ſuch 
trivial Quatrel; Laius was kill'd by his Son Oedi- 
pus, neither of em n _ eo Knowledge 

of the other. S204 og tis 

Upon the Death r a. 2 Throne was 
uſurp'd by Cirony- Forata's Brother, till ano- 
ther Accident made way for Oedipus, which 
was his explainitis the Riddle of the Monſter 
The Mon- Sphine. What that Creature was, is of more 
Ar s phint Biffjeulty than Importance to determine, be- 
ing by ſome thought a notorious Robber, | by 
Pauſanias, a Baſtard-Daughter of Laius, and by 
others pteferr'd' for her Wiſdom, to examine 
Pretenders to the Crown, and to puniſh theſe 
with Death, -who could not make out their 
Claim. The Parts, and Qualities of ſeveral 
Cteatutes ate employ*'d by the Poets in her De- 
ſeription; and by the Ægyptians ſhe is made an 
' Hieroglyphick of Wiſdom and Strength. The 
2 propogd; was to tell, N has it tous, that 


Tent 


Fg 


went in the Morning upon” four Legs, at Noon 
upon two, and at Night upon three. Oedipus in- 
terpreted it, Of @ Man, who in bis Infancy | 
_ crawls upon his Hands and Fret; in his Maturity * 
goes upright upon bis Legs; and in bis old Age | 
«ſes a Staff. Upon which Solution, according 
to Agreement, he marry'd Focaſta, and abtain'd- 
the Kingdom, being ſtill in a profound Igno- 
rance of what he had done. ut at laſt the 
whole Myſtery was diſclos'd, that he had killd 
his Father, and marry'd his Mother: Where- 
upon ſhe immediately hang'd herſelf, and he 
tore out his Eyes with Diſtraction, or rather 
ſpent the ſad Remainder of his Life in m 
or a very cloſe Retirement. ur 
But the Death of Oedipus was far — 
ting an End to the Miſeries of his Family. He 
left two Sons, Eteocles, and Polynices, and as 
many Daughters, all by Jocaſta, as Diodorus 
affirms againſt the Opinion of others, who 
aſſign the Daughters another Mother. The two gteocles 
Brothers diſputed the Succeſſion, and agreed to a Poly- 
govern by turns. The firſt Year was allotted 
to Eteocles as Eldeſt; which being expir'd, he 
would not reſign: Whereupon Polynices ap- 
plied himſelf to Adraſtus King of Argos, whoſe 
Daughter he had marryd. Haraſtus efpous'd 
the Quarrel'; and there being with him Tydes; 
the Father of Diomedes, who had alſo marry'd. 
another of his Daughters, and fled to him for 
Refuge, he promig'd to re-inſtate them both; 


and 
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and firſt difpatch'd Tydeus to Thebes to remon- 


The The- 
ban Var. 


Capaneus 
kill'd. 


ſtrate in behalf of Polynices. Eteocles intercepted 
his Journey by an Ambuſh of fifty Men, whom 
he defeated, and return'd to Argos. 

Hereupon War was immediately declar'd ; 
and ſeven famous Captains undertook an Expe- 
dition againſt Thebes; Adraſtus, Polynices, and 
Tyders, who were more immediately concern'd, 
being join'd by Amphiaraus, Capaneus, Hippo- 
medon, and Partbenopæus. This war is the firſt 
of any Moment, that happen'd in Greece, being 
about thirty Years before that of Troy; and is 
look*d upon but as a Prelude to it. "Tho? as it 
has employ'd the Wits of many ancient Poets, 
and Antimachus particularly in Plato's Time pub- 
liſh*d twenty four Books only of the Prepara- 
tions of this Siege, it ſeems to have made a 
greater Noiſe in the World, than through ſuch 
a vaſt diſtance of Time we are ſenſible of. The 
Army was chiefly rais'd by Adraſtus; but the 
other Confederates brought in their Quota's, and 
the chief Command was aflign'd to Amphiaraus, 
who had marry'd Adraſtus's Siſter. 

In this Infancy of War, we have no warran- 
table Accounts of any thing like a regular 
Siege. But the Captains being arriv'd at Thebes, 
diſpos'd themſelves with the Companies under 
their Command to attack the ſeven Gates of the 
City: Which being guarded by as many Offi- 
cers within, the Thebans made a Sally, and were 
beat back to the Walls, which Capaneus mounted 
by 
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by a ſort of Scaling-ladder, but was beat 
down with Stones by the befieg'd, and kill'd; 
and this undoubtedly gave riſe to the Story of 
his being ſtruck dead with Thunder-bolts. 
Upon this ill Succeſs of Capaneus, the reſt re- 
treated, and many of 'em were ſlain in the 
Purſuit, After this, the two Brothers agreed tOEteocles 
decide the Quarrel in their own Perſons; and au Poly- 
fought ſo obſtinately, that they were both mor- each ocher. 
tally wounded ; whereupon a general Engage- 
ment was renew'd, wherein the Argives were 
intirely defeated, with the loſs of all their 
Captains, but Adraſtus, who ſav'd himſelf by 
Flight. Not but the Thebans had ſuffer'd very 
much in the Battle, and paid ſo dear for their 
Conqueſt, that a Cadmean Viftory became a 
Proverb. 

Upon the Death of the two Brothers, Creon 
again uſurp'd the Throne, tho' it was under a a 
Pretence of Guardianſhip to Leodamas, the Son Leodamas. 
of Eteocles. He would not ſuffer the Bodies of 
the ſlain to be bury'd, till the Athenians, who 
were chiefly noted for their Humanity, came at 
the Requeſt of Adraſtus with an Army, and did 
it by Force. It favour'd ſo much of Barbarity, 
to ſuffer any ill Treatment to the dead Bodies 
of their Enemies, that it became a ſtanding 
Law of Arms to inter them. Which -natural 
Cuſtom, tho? it was at firſt taken up out of De- 
cency, was afterwards improv'd into Superſti- 
tion; for it became an Eſtabliſh'd Opinion, that 

the 
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The Var 
rentau d. 


Thebes 


taken. 


Therſan- 
der. 


Peneleus. 


Tilame- 
nus. 


Auteſion. 


the Souls of thoſe who were unbury d, wander d 
about, and could not gain Admittance into 
As to what further concerns the War, the 
Quarrel which ſeem'd to be at an end, was in 
ten Years reviv'd by the Epigoni, or Sons of the 
ſeven Captains; who being grown up, reſolv'd 
to revenge their Fathers Deaths, and join'd in 
another Expedition againſt Thebes. By the Ad- 
vice of the Oracle they choſe Aemæon, the Son 
of Amphiaraus, their General ; and under his 
Conduct ſpoiPd and haraſs'd the Country, till 
the Thebans gave them Battle: Wherein their 
King Leodamas kill'd Ægialeus, the Son of 
Aaraſtus, but was himſelf ſoon after ſlain, or put 
to flight. Upon which the Citizens offer'd to 
Capitulate, and took occaſion to convey them- 


ſelves by Night out of the Town; which when 


the Epigoni found they had quitted, they en- 
ter'd, plunder'd, and demoliſh'd it: Tho* ſome 
ſay it was preſerv'd by Therſander the ſon of 
Polynices ; which looks moſt probable, becauſe 
he ſucceeded and reign'd there, carrying a Body 
of Thebans to the Trojan War, wherein he was. 
kill'd; and his Son Tiſamenus being young, 
Peneleus was ſubſtituted in his Room, but rather 
as Captain of the Bæotian Forces, than King 
of Thebes. However, he alſo fell in that Expe- 
dition, and by that means put Tiſamenus's Title 
out of Diſpute: So that he enjoy d the Crown, and 
left it to his Son Autgſian, who quitted Thebes, 
8 and 
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and made way for Damaſii bn, the Son of Opbel- Pumafr· 
tas, and Grandſon. of Peneleus. To him ſuc- Pan = 0 
ceeded Ptolomeus, and laſt of all Xantbus, m_— 
being kill'd by Melantbus, (as will appear in my 14s laft 

Account of Athens) put an end to the Theban ot: M. 

Monarchy, _ 2877. 

This Kingdom as is. the bis. ovtded. ſo | 
it was of the ſhorteſt continuance ; And tho! 

we cannot aſſign the length of each Reign, it 

is certain, that in the whole it did not ſtand 

much above three hundred Years from Cadmus 

to Xanthus : Upon whoſe Death it became a 

Commonwealth. And tho? it does not appear 

under what Form it was at firſt ſettled ; yet 

we are afſur'd it was in the nature of a De- 

mocracy in its moſt flouriſhing Age, when Theþes 

became one of the leading States, and in her 

turn put in for the pn of Greece. 


N N A Ve 7 * += 2 
The K ; en and 2 Wee of 
Athens, to the intire Subverſion 
of the Regal Power, by the Ex- 
- pulfion of Hippias. 
Containing the Space of 1046 Years. E 
R OM the firſt peopling of Attica, till the 
time of King Ogyges, we have no Ac- 


count of any thing that pals'd there, Plato in- 
Vol. I. K deed 


80 
Ne ay an thoſe Days ; that thoſe early In- 

_ _  habitants were excellently skillꝰ'd both in civil 
and military Affairs, were govern'd by juſt and 
- , Wholſom Laws, and liv'd in far greater Splen- 
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: 7 dor, than they had arriv'd to in his time. But 


Cecrops 


he mentions this only as a general Tradition; 
and there not being the leaft Footſteps of any 
thing to prove it, we may look upon it as a 
Story devis'd by he es, to en the 


Credit of their Antiquity. - 


There are alſo ſeveral Kings mention'd as 
reigning in Attica, between the time of Ogyges 
and Cecrops, with fome Particulars recorded of 
them; as that from AFzus, one of them, 
ſome will have Attica to have been formerly 
call'd Ae. But they are rejected by very an- 
cient Hiſtorians; and the moſt warrantable way 


of accounting for that Interval, is, that Attica 


was ſo much waſted by the Ogygian Deluge, 
and its Inhabitants. reduc'd to fo ſmall a Num- 
ber, that they liv'd. an hundred and ninety 


Years, from Oe to Cecrops, without any King, 


at all. 
To Cecrops therefore we muſt aſcribe the 


e Ton, Foundation of Athens ; which is plac'd in the 
of Athens. Reign of Triopas King of Argos, about three 


2448. 


hundred and ſeventy two Years before the De- 
ſtruction of Troy, and the Year of the World 


2448. Some make him a Native, but he-is- 
generally thought an Ægptian, and the Arbe- 
Me , 4 + > 7. 4 Hans 
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niant were from him reckon'd an Æptian Co- 


lony, planted by the Saite, who came with him 
from one of the Mouths of Nile. He is the 


firſt. recorded to have croſs'd the Sea, and ſet- 
tled in Greece : But as the Agyptians had at 
that time little or no Knowledge of Sea- Affairs, 


it ſeems moſt probable, that he came imme-, 
diately from Phenicis, which was more com- 
modiouſly ſeated for the Improvement of Navi- 
gation. But as yet the Phænician themſelves 

us'd only a larger ſort of Boats, which were 
found out by King Erythras among the Iſlands 
in the Red Sea. 


There are ſeveral fbulous Reaſons given for Hi Name 
his Name of Diphyes, as conſiſting of two Forms, Yiphyes. 


Serpentine and Human : But the moſt probable 
is, that he was born in gypt, and reign'd in 
Greece, and was acquainted with the Language, 
and Cuſtoms of both Countries. The People of 
Attica, who lay diſpers'd according to the moſt 
ancient way of living in Greece, he collected 
into twelve Towns, (tho' ſome aſcribe this to the 
ſecond Cecrops) conſtituted among them one 
Form of Government, and took upon himſelf 
the Title of King. He then laid the Model of a 
City, which he deſign'd as a Seat of Reſidence 
to his new-rais'd Kingdom; and as the moſt 
commodious Place: for it, he pitch'd upon a 
Rock ſituate in a large Plain near the middle of 
Attica, calling both the City and Territory round 
it after his own Name, Cetropia. When after- 
K 2 wards 
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wards the adjacent Plains were fill'd with Build- 
ings, this was the Acropolis, or Citadel that 
commanded them. 

Of the Re- He firſt introduc'd a Form of Religion, and 

(gion of preſcrib'd to the People both the Objects, and 
Modes of Worſhip, erecting Altars, and Sta- 
tues in Honour of the Gods, patticularly of 
Jupiter and Minerva; from the latter of which, 
call'd Athene, the City took its Name; and 
who was always thought to preſide more im- 
mediately over Athens, than any other Part of 
Greece. As he ſeems to have paid more pecu- 
liar Honour to Minerva, this may confirm the 
Opinion of his coming out of Ægypt, ſince ſhe 
was the noted favourite Deity of the Saitæ, who 
came with him. And indeed there ſeems to be 
ſuch an exact Conformity between the Grecian 
and Agyptian Rites and Ceremonies of Wor- 
ſhip, that Egypt has been look'd upon as the 

i chief Fountain of all the Grecian Superſti- 

þ tion. Some there are who fetch a great Part 

of it out of Thrace, and aſcribe it to Orphens 

as the Author. This too may be true in fome 

Meaſure : But that the whole Stem of the Gre- 

cian Religion ſhould be borrow'd either from 

Thrace or AMgypt, or any one Country, will ap- 

pear very improbable to thoſe who conſider the 

great Variety of Religions in Greece, where al- 
moſt every City had different Gods and diffe- 
rent Modes of Worſhip. *Tis more probable, 
that Greece being inhabited by Colonies from 


divers 
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divers Nations, might borrow from every one 
of theſe ſome Part of their Religious Ceremo- 
nies; which from a People ſo exceſſively ſuper- 
| ſtitious, muſt needs receive daily Improvements, 
till at laſt they were not content to worſhip 
their ancient Deities, but frequently conſecrated 
new ones of their -own making; and beſides 
theſe, afſum'd into their Number the Gods of 
all the Nations with whom they had any Com- 
merce; inſomuch that even in Homers time 
they amounted to thirty Thouſand. To this we 
may add their Fraſt of all the ſtrange Gods, which 
they religiouſly obſerv d: And it was from the , 
Athenians Fear of omitting any, that we meet 
with Altars erected by them to the untnoum 
Gods. In ſhort, the Athenians were the N 
who. catry'd their Superſtition higheſt, and 
were always refining upon Religion, till they 
brought it at laſt to ing but S and 
Ceremony | 
| But to return to Cecrops, his next Care was Athens . 
| of the Civil Government; where for the better pits, la. = 
Adminiſtration of Juſtice, and the Promotion 
of mutual Intercourſe. among his Subjects, he 
divided them into four Tribes; the Names of 
which were Cecropis, Autoctbon, Actæa, and 
Paralia. Thus finding them more united into 
a Body, and increaſed by Foreigners, he in- 
K ſtituted a Poll, cauſing every Man to caſt a 
Y Stone into a Place appointed for that purpoſe, 
be and found the Number amount to twenty 
2 i K 3 Thouſand. 
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Thouſand. But the Soil being naturally unfruit- 
ful, and the People not yet skill'd in Husbandry. 
ſuch Multitudes muſt in a ſhort time have been 
reduc'd to the greateſt Extremities, had not Ce- 
trops taught em ſomething-of Navigation, and 
thereby ſupply d them with Corn from Sicily and 
Africk. He is alſo | reputed the Author of 
ſeveral good Laws and Conſtitutions, particularly 
concerning Marriage, whereas * e 
cuous Love was allowWd. 
The Council The Foundation- of the 9 is plac 
- breP> under the Reign of Cecrops, or his immediate 
Succeffors; tho' ſome bring it as low as Solon. 
But this Opinion cannot hold, becauſe Solon 
in one of his own Laws mentions Judgments 
paſs d in this Court, before he had reform d 
the Commonwealth. The Reaſon of the Miſ- 
take might be, that Solon new- modell'd it, ex- 
tending its Power and Privileges in Oppoſition 
to the Ephete, another more rigorous” Court, 
improv'd, if not inſtituted by Draco. This 
Senate took its Name from the Place in which 
it was wont to be aſſembled, being an Hill near 
the Citadel ſacred to Mars. It was one of 
their moſt famous Courts of Judicature; and 
was conſtituted of Men of the higheſt Sta- 
tions in the Commonwealth, as remarkable for 
their Virtue and Integrity, as their Riches and 
Quality. For this Reaſon it was ſtil'd he moſt 
ſacred and venerable Tribunal; and their Juſtice 
was ſo-eminently known 4 all Greece, 
that 
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that Foreign States, when any Difference hap-, 
pen'd among them, would often appeal to the 
Areopagites, and ſtand to their Determination. 
And Demoſthenes tells us, that to his time, nei- 
ther Plaintiff nor Defendent had any juſt Reaſon. 
to be diſlatisfy'd with their Proceedings. This 


Court is recorded as the firſt that fat upon Lite 


and Death; and the Trial of wilful Murder 


ſeems to have been the original Deſign of its 
Inſtitution : . Tho? in later Ages all Incendia- 
ries, Aſſaſſines, Conſpirators, and Deſerters of 
their Country, and moſt capital Cauſes in ge- 
neral, came under its Cognizance. The Opinion 
the State had of the Gravity and Sanctity of its 


Members gain d them an unlimited Power, inſo- 


135; 


much that according to Salons Regulation f 


this Aſſembly, the Inſpection and Cuſtody of the 
Laws, the Management of the publick Funds, 
and Education of the Youth was committed to 
them. Their Power extended to Perſons of all 
Ages and Sexes, -to puniſh the Idle and Profli- 
gate, and reward the Sober and Induſtrious, as 
they thought fit. Beſides this, Matters of Re- 
ligion, Blaſphemy againſt the Gods, Contempt 
of the holy Myſteries, and all ſorts of Impiety, 
as alſo the Conſtcration of new Gods, Erection 
of Temples and Altars, and Introduction of new 


Ceremonies into divine Worſhip, were referr d 


to the Judgment of this Court. This was the 
chief Buſineſs of this Senate: For they ſeldom 
intermeddled with the Management of other 

K 4 pub- 
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publick Affairs, but in Caſes of great and im- 


minent Danger; and then the Commonwealth 
had Recourſe to them as the laſt and ſureſt 


Refuge. Thus was their Authority preſerv'd to 


them intire till the time of Pericles, who not 
having born the Office of Archon, could not be 
admitted among them; and therefore employ'd 


all his Intereſt and Cunning to undermine them: 


Which he did fo effectually, that his Contempt 


Th, Deu- 
calionean 
Deluge. 


of them ſerv'd to leſſen their Dignity; and from 
that time the fame Exceſſes and Vices, which 
were practis'd in the City, crept in among the 
Areopagites themſelves, till by Degrees 12 5 
loſt their former Power and Eſteem. 
Under Cecrops happen'd the great Deluge in 
Part of Greece, which is known by the Name of 
Deucalion's Flood, who reign'd at that time in 
Theſſaly, and whoſe Country was chiefly affected 
with it. But it is placed by ſome Chronologers 
under the Reign of Cranaus his Succeſſor. It is 
thought that Deucalion ſavd many in Boats 
upon Mount Parnaſſus; -and that' this gave oc- 
caſion to the Fable of his re-peopling the Earth. 
But this Flood agrees in ſo many Particulars with 
that of Noah, that even the Grecian Account of 
it requires only the Change of Names, to ren- 


der it in the Language of the Scriptures. And ſo, 
notwithſtanding the Pains ſome have taken to 


place the Flood of Ogyges above two hundred 


Years higher than this, yet all the ſober Inqui- 
rers into Antiquity have not confider'd them as 
diſtinct 
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diſtinct and partial Deluges, but only as che Re- 

mainder of the Univerſal one under Noah; the Me- 

mory of which was preſerv d under Opyges in au. 
tica, and Deucalion in Theſſaly, as Men of the moſt 
remote Antiquity in each Country. The Parallel _ 
holds yet farther between Noab and Deucalion: For 

as the firſt repeopled the World by his Poſterity, 

ſo the Family of the latter was of proportion- 

able Fame and Extent in Greece,” He had two The Family 
Sons, Hellen and Ampbictyon; the firſt (whom we CR | 
have already had occaſion to mention) left three, 

Xuthus, Aolus, and Dorus. olus ſucceeded his 

Father, and is to be conſider'd as Founder of the 
Holians; Dorus ſeated himſelf in Hiſtiæotis, about 

the Mountains Offa. and Olympus; his Poſterity 
afterwards got footing in Peloponneſus, and paſsd 

under the Name of the Dorians ; and XNuthus 

will be conſider'd with relation to the Extent 

of his Family in Athens. 

Cerige ded utter 4 Nezgn ef fey" Tels Ec 
and his Son Ere/iFhon dying before him, he was 37 
ſucceeded by Cranaus, a Man of the greateſt c,,,,u. 
Sway and Figure at that time in Athens. 

The Country, which from Cecrops was call'd 
Cecropia, was from him call'd Cranae, and af- 
terwards from his Daughter Atthis, Attica: And 

the Names of the four Tribes he chang'd into 
Cranais, Atthis, Meſogea, and Diacris. After he Amphi- 
had reign'd nine Years, he was expell'd the ctyon. 

Kingdom by Amphifyon the other Son of Deuca- 
lion, who had married one of his Daughters. But 


it 


— 


it has been queſtion'd, whether he did not rather 
reign in Theſſah, than in Attica: And one Ar- 


gument for it, is his inſtituting. the Ampbittyous 
os ow the famous National Council, or Diet of Greece; 
phi&yons. Which was firſt, aſſembled in Theſſaly, near the 
Straits of Thermopyle, and from the Place, 
was called Fylæa, and the Members, Pylagore. . 
But Acriſius King of Arges, afterwards, either re- 
movi d this, or conſtituted a new one at Delphi 
in Pbocis; which lying in the middle of Greece, 
the Delęgates of the twelve Cities, which com- 
pos'd this Aſſembly, were more eaſily conven'd, 
upon any emergent occaſion. Their uſual Times 
of meeting were every Spring and Autumn, or 
oftner, if Neceſſity requir' d; and their Buſineſs 
was to decide the Quarrels and Differences that 
happen'd between any of their Cities, or Com- 
monwealths. Their Authority was very great, 
and their Determinations held ſo inviolable, that 
thoſe who rejected them were proceeded againſt 
as the common Enemies of Greece. This was. 
look'd upon as a very neceſſary Inſtitution: 
wr among a People made up of ſo many different 
States, and jarring Intereſts, and the beſt, if nor 
the only Expedient, to cultivate a good Under- 
ſtanding among themſelves, and to proceed with 
Vigour and Reſolution againſt their Enemies. 
Account of In this King's Reign, Dionyſus, or Bacchus, is 
Bacchus. | ſaid to have come into Attica. Some have taken 
him for the Hyptian Oſiris; and others for a 
Prince of Arabia Felix, about the Mountain Ny/a.. 


All 


All that can be affirm'd with any colour of Cet - 
tainty from the Grecian Accounts of him, is, that 
he came with his Retinue out of the Eat, and 


many uſeful Arts, particularly of preſerving Bees, 
and dreſſing the Vine. His Story is made up of. 
Patches of the Eaftern Tradition; which was pro- 
bably convey'd to Greece by the Phenicians, Who 


was worſhipp'd in Greece as the Inventor of 
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accompany d Cadmus thither; and for that reaſon 


he -paſs'd for the Grandſon: of Cadmus by his 
Daughter Semele. From the Analogy he bears with 
Noah, | Moſes; and Nimrod, ſore have concluded 


that one, or all of them, were ſhadow'd out to the 


Grecians under the Name and Perſon of Bacchus, 
And that moſt of the Paſſages which are aſcrib'd 
to him, are a plain Corruption of the Eaſtern Story 


in general, if not of the Scripture itſelf, appears 


from one remarkable Inſtance of his Birth, where 
he is ſaid to have been taken out of Jupiter's Thigh, 
which is only an nm 
" of Procreation. 


Anpbictyon after ten Years: Reg wer agg 
expell'd by Eritthonius ; who beſides the fabu- uus. 


lous Account of his Birth, is ſaid to have had 
Snakes Feet; which gave occaſion of aſcribing 
to him the Invention of Chariots to hide them. 


But this is more properly owing R 


næa, which was alſo inſtituted by Erilthonius**=*- 


where the running with Chariots was one of thi 


Performances. This was a Feſtival in honour of 
AS and was at firſt call'd Aibenea; and 
when 
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when afterwards revivd, and amplify'd by The- 
ſens, who had collected the People of Attica into 


one City, it was call'd Panathen ca, or the Sacri- 
ce of all the united Athenians. There were two 


Solemnities of this name; the Great One cele - 


brated once in five Years, and the Leſſer every 
Tear, nee os 


— anife ebctbbpe.of this 


fiivals of 


Greece. 


Grecian "Feſtivals in general, that they. were a 
great part of their Religion, being inſtituted 
chiefly in honour of their Gods and Heroes, 
who had reſcu'd their Country from Slavery and: 

Oppreſſion, or dy*d in its Defence. And with- 
out doubt this great Encouragement of tranſ-_ 
mitting Mens Names to Poſterity, gave birth 
to the many generous Enterpriſes of Antiquity; 
tho? they were in time unhappily improv'd into 
Religion and Fable, 'till they paſs'd at laſt for 
downright Knight-Errantry. As their Religion 

was at firſt more pure and ſimple, and leſs pom 


pous, ſo their Feſtivals were few: But in latter 


Ages, and particularly in . Athens, where their 


Gods were increas'd almoſt to the number of. 
Men, the Number and Magnificence of their 
Feſtivals roſe in proportion. For as they for- 


merly conſiſted of little more than a Sacrifice, 


they had afterwards Games, Proceſſions, and a. | 


thouſand ſuperſtitious Obſervances in Imitation 
of the fabulous Actions of their Gods, which 
were introduc'd and practisd to the vaſt Charge 
17 % af 
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of the Publick. But to return to Eri#bonius, he 

is faid to have brought Silver firſt into Attica; 
or at leaſt to have ſtamp'd it in the nature of 

Coin: And after a Reign of fifty. Years, he leſt 
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the Kingdom to his Son Pandion. ran den. 


The Crown had hitherto been poſſeſs'd by 


Craft or Violence. This Pandion was the firſt, 


who held it in right of Succeſſion: And tho? 


there afterwards happen'd ſome Diſturbances and 


Uſurpations in the Government, yet from him 


it became properly an hereditary Kingdom. In 
his Reign Triptolemus is ſaid to have taught 
the Athenians to ſow and manure the Ground; 


which he learnt from Ceres, the ſame with the 


Agyptian Js, who is thought at this time to 
have come into Attica; and in honour of whom 
were inſtituted. the Eleufinia, ſo calld from 
Eleuſis a Borough-Town of Attica. This Feſti- 
val was celebrated with the greateſt Secrecy and 
Solemnity of any in Greece, It was call'd the 
Myſteries, by way of Eminence, without any 
other note of Diſtinction; and it was Death to 
divulge the leaſt part of the Ceremonies. But the 
Goddeſs, and her Worſhip, is by ſome plac'd 


under Eretctbeus the Succeſſor of Pandion: And gr heus. 


the Inſtitution being wholly Zgyptian, ſeems to 
make for thoſe, who fancy him alſo an Agyp- 
tian. But he is generally thought a Native of 
Attica, and that he ſucceeded his Father Pandion 
after a Reign of forty Years. Sir I/aac Newton is of 
opinion, that Erifhonius beforemention'd,” and 


« 
* 
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and his Son Pandion, who ſucceeded him: Accord- 
ing to this Opinion, Cecrops the Second, who gene- 
rally paſſes for the Son and Succeſſor of Eremt eus, 


and Father of the ſecond Pandian, muſt likewiſe 


Xuthus. 


Ton. 


be excluded. However, I have inſerted all theſe - 
Kings in the Catalogue, and in the Order of 
Succeſſion, as they are commonly placed, leaving, 
the Reader to determine for himſelf in this, as in 
other caſes of the m 
mit of any certain Proof. 

 Ereftheus had War with the Chalcidians of 
Eubæa; and by the Aſſiſtance of Xuthus, the 
Son of Hellen, who had fled out of Theſſaly with 
a great part of his Father's Treaſure, defeat- 


ed them. To reward which Service, Ere&beus 


gave him his Daughter Creuſa, by whom he 
had Jon, who was equally uſeful to him in a 
ſecond War he had with the Zleuſinians, who 
were aſſiſted by Zumolpus King of Thrace. Ton 
gain'd fo much Power and Credit in the Com- 
monwealth, that ſome fancy he ſucceeded his 
Grandfather in the Kingdom: At leaſt he 
had all the Marks of Sovereignty, but the Title, 
changing the Name of the Country, and the four 
Tribes, as ſeveral of the former Kings had done. 
He had a numerous Progeny, which, when At- 
tica was over-ſtock'd with Inhabitants, were ſent - 
out as a Colony into Peloponne ſus; from whence 
they were expell'd by the Acbæans, deſcended 
from Acbaus the Brother of Jon, and return'd 


to 
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to Auum; and were afterwards led out into the 


Leſſer Afia by the Sons of Cadrus, where. they 


form'd ſeveral diſtin& Colonies, but paſo d un- 
der the common Name of the /ontens.” This 
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is the Grecian Account of Jon; but it is built 


upon ſuch Uncertainties, that it ſtill leaves room 
for the Opinion above-meation'd, that he might 
be the ſame with Javan, the fourth Son of Ja- 


after the Confu/ien of Babel, and ſeated himſelf in 
ia. e 1 ; 
But to return to Frettbeus, ſome fay he fell 
in the Battle with the Zleufimant. It is cer- 


rain he dy'd in the fiftieth Year of his Reign; 


and being a Prince of great Juſtice and Valour, 
was rank'd among the Heroes of thoſe early 
Times, and had divine Honours paid him af- 
ter his Death. The People of Athens who had 
hitherto paſs'd under the Name. of Cecropide, 
were from him call'd Erefthide, His Daughter 
Orithya was taken away by Boreas a Thracian; 
which Rape the Poets aſcribe to the North 


Athens. 


N — — ene 


Conteſt among his three Sons, Cecrops, Metion, 
and Pandorus, about the Succeſſion. They re- 
ferr'd the Matter to Mut bus, who adjudg'd.it to 


Cecrops, as eldeſt: But the reſt were not ſatiſ · Cecrops IF 


fy'd with this Determination; upon which A- 


TI CET 
where 


pheth, who is ſaid to have come into Greece 


wind, F 2s  OEny: 


=, 
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where he dy'd. This Cecrops led a Colony in- 


to Eubæa; he is alſo ſaid to have built Rhodes; 


and after a Reign of forty: Years left the King - 
dom to his Son Pandion. | 


Pandion II Pandion the Second was expell'd the King- 


dom by the Sons of Metion his Uncle, and fled, 


for Refuge to Pylas, King of Megara, whoſe 


Daughter he had marry'd. There he ſucceed- 
ed his Father-in-law, and left four Sons, Ægeus, 
Lycus, Pallas, and Niſus ; who, after heir Fa- 
ther's Death, recover'd his Dominions by driv- 
ing the Metionide out of Athens. Some ſay 
they reſtor'd him before he dy'd, and that at 
his Death he divided his Kingdom among them 
in four equal Proportions. But this not being 
generally agreed on, nor which part fell to each 
Man's Lot, we may look upon it as a Diviſion 
of their own; and that Ægeus, in effect, ſuc- 
ceeded his Father Pandion, after a Reign of 
twenty five Years. His Brothers had their Shares 
allotted them for aſſiſting him in his War with 
the Metionide ; but he had undoubtedly the ſu. 
preme Power with the Sovereignty of Athens aſ- 
ſign'd to him as the eldeſt. Yet it was nat 


without ſecret Murmurings among the reſt; and: 


the rather, becauſe Ageus was generally thought 
to be only an adopted Son of Pandion. But 
thoſe who gave him the greateſt Umbrage, were 
the Pallantide, the fifty Sons of his Brother Pal. 
las: And his want of Children, the Cauſe for 
which they deſpis'd him, was that which with- 
held 
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held them from breaking out into open Rebel⸗-⸗ 
lion; in hopes the Crown would of courſe de- 
volve upon them after his Death. Ægeus, who 


had marry'd two Wives, and had Iſſue by nei- 


ther, went to Delphi to conſult the Oracle about 
Poſterity. The Anſwer being ſomewhat ob- 
ſcure, in his Return he went to Pitthens the Son 
of Pelops at Trezene, a Man of the greateſt 
Knowledge and Wiſdom in his time, to have 
it explain d. Pittheus entertain'd him; and how- 
ever he interpreted the Oracle, it was with his 
Conſent - that Agens lay with his Daughter 
Atbra, and left her with child of Tbeſeus-. 


„ 
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Theſeus prov'd a Youth of — — 


tion; and when he was about ſixteen, Years old; 
his Mother acquainted him with his Original, 


and ſent him to Athens. - The Country was ſo 72. 42: of 
infeſted with Thieves. and Murderers, that it Toth. 


was a very dangerous Journey; yet he choſe 
rather to go by Land than Sea. Hie was ſe- 
cretly fir d with the Fame of Hercules, to whom 
he was alſo ally'd by his Mother: And as he 
had clear*d the; Ways of a great part of theſt 
Robbers, ſo Theſeus would endeavour to ſuppreſs 


the reſt, Accordingly he 'deſtroy'd ſeveral in 


his Way; and obſerv'd a Method in Imitation 
of Hercules, whom he propos'd as his conſtant 
Pattern, to puniſh them after the ſame manner 
they had treated others. At laſt he arriv'd at 
Athens; where he was entertain'd as a Stranger; 
but had like to have been poiſon'd by his Fa- 

vo I. I. L ther, 


= 
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was Av Win from Cid. en de ur 
ſhewing Agens the Sword which he had left 
with his Mother as a Pledge, he threw down 
the Poiſon, embrac'd him, and own'd him pub- 
inflame the ſeditious Murmurs of che Pallan- 
id, who highly reſented it, that firſt xeus, 
the adopted Son of Pandion, and not related to 
the Family of EreFbeus, and then Theſes, a 
perfect Stranger, and a Baſtard too, fhould ob- 
tain the Crown of their Anceſtors. Upon which, 
finding their Hopes utterly defeated, they broke 
out into open Acts of Hoſtility; but were Toon 
vanquifta, and diſpers'd by the Courage and 
Conduct of Theſeus. Who, to keep himifelf in 
Action, and gain the Favour of the People, 
encounter d ſeveral monſtrous Creatures which 
infeſted tke Country; and particularly the Ma- 
rathonian Bull, which he overcame, and bring- 
ing it alive in triumph through the City, fa- 
crific'd it to Apollo. His next Exploit was the 
killing of che Mnotaur, a Monſter kept by 
Minos King of Crete. The Story is told, that 
Androgeos the Son of Minos, coming to the Featt 
of Atbenæa at Athens, excelFd all his Anta- 
goniſts in the Exerciſes perform'd there, and 
contracted an Intimacy with the Pallantidæ. 
EÆgeus fearing left he ſhould join with them to 
deprive him of his Kingdom, made away with 
Aim: Which fo Incens'd Minos, that he de- 
clar' d 


> 
h 
d 
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Car d War againſt the Atberiaps. And being at 
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that time Maſter of the Grecian Seas, gave them 


ſo much Diſturbance, that they were glad at laſt 
to comply with the Advice of the Oracle, and 
ſend him, by way of Compoſition, an annual 
Tribute, for the ſpace of ſeven or nine Years, of 


. ſeven young Men, and as many Virgins, to be 
devour'd (as the Fable runs) by this Minotaur; 


but rather to be kill'd, or kept in Slavery by 


Taurus, appointed by Mines for that Office. 


At the third time of ſending this Tribute, The- 


ſeus offer'd himſelf to go among the reſt, in 
hopes to free his Country from this Slavery, 
by. deſtroying the Monſter. Accordingly he 
arrivd at Crete, where he receiv'd of Ariadne, 
the Daughter of Minos, who fell in love with 
him, a Clue of Thread to conduct him through 
the Windings of the Labyrinth, where the AG 
notaur was kept: And having lain him, re- 
turn'd with his Fellow-Captives in Triumph to 


Athens, and gat the Tribute remitted. But in 


his Return, through an Exceſs of Joy, he for- 
got to hang out the White Sail, which ſhould 
have been the Token of their Safety to Ægeus, 
who ſat expecting them upon the Top of a 


Rock: And as ſoon as their Ship came in view 


with the Black one, which they us'd to carry in 
token of their unavoidable Deſtruction, he 
knowing nothing of their Succeſs, threw him- 
ſelf headlong into the -Sea, which probably 
took its Name from him, and made way to 

FFF 
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Athenian Government ſuffer'd little Alte tion 
But Theſens, as he had freed his Wag rom 
foreign Slavery, and inteſtine Sedition, 0 now 
he reſolv'd to regulate and new model the State. 


in Grecian Ef. = 
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From Cerrops the Firſt to this time, 


„ne 


Ei Alte. Vet being a wiſe, as well as powerful Prince, 


rations in 


ele Stare, he knew that to attempt any conſiderable Change, 


he mult proceed warily, and uſe all e gentle 


inſinuating Methods, eſpecially toa People who 
had ſo ſtrong a Senſe 'of their Liberty. 
In the firſt place therefore, to rexyedy, the In- 


convenieneg of having them diſpers d in Vil- 
ages, and ed and down the Country, 
always quat 8 
aſſembled Tote fore publick Googl, he 
collected all the Inhabfehe ef tes into one 
City, which” together with Tecropia the Regal 
Seat, he baff d Athens. His Method to effect | 
this, was to go from one Tribe to another, to 

appeaſe their 'Differencss, and propoſe his De- 
ſign of a common Agreement between, them. 
The poorer Sort, who could be no ' Loſers by 
it, readily cloſed with his Advice: To thoſe 


emſclves, and never 


of Power and Intereſt he promis'd a Common- 


wealth; wherein reſerving to himſelf only the 
Command of their Armies, and Cuſtody of the 
Laws, there ſhould be an equal Diſtribution of 
all things elſe among them, and the Power be 
lodg'd wholly in the People, The reſt fearing 


his 
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his Power, which was already grown very for- 


midable, and knowing his Courage and Reſo- 


lution, choſe rather to be e than forcd 


into a Compliance. 
His next Buſineſs, hen he had 3 theth 


Over khus far to his Propoſal, was to diſſolve 


all che-diffindtConrts of Juſtice, and Corpora- 
tions belonging to the twelve Towns, and 
build one common Prytaneum, or Council-hall 
in the City. And with a Deſign to enlarge his 
City, he invited all Strangers to come and ſettle 
there, and enjoy equal Privileges with the Na- 
tives. [Yet to prevent Confuſion. and”! "Anarchy, 
upon ſuch promiſcuous Multitudes flowing in, 
he firſt divided the People into three, diſtinct 
Ranks, of Nobles, Husbandmen, and Artifi- 
W The Nobility he appainged: 2s the Foun- 
* 4 but the Choice belong'd in 
a great meaſure, if not wholly, to the People. 


To this firſt Rank he committed the Teach - 


ing and Interprętation of the Laws, and the 
Care of Religion; the whole City as to all 


other Matters being reduc'd to a ſort of an 


Equality, the Nobles excelling in Honour, the 
Husbandmen in Profit, and the Artificers in 
Number. SE. 

1 heſeus having proceeded thus * with Suc- 
s in à manner diveſted himſelf, according 
$0 his, Promiſe, of. the Regal Power : Which a 
Man of ſo much Spirit and Bravery, and who 


had e ſo well of the State, might as 


L 3 eaſily 
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eufly have extended, as dimiriſtyd. Where- 
fore, tho“ the Genus of the Aubemans always 
ran high for Liberty; yet he ſeems rather to 
have comply'd with his own Inclination for po- 
pular Government, as beft ſuited to the Scheme 
he had laid down. However, it was lock d 
upon as a generous Act of Reſignation : And 
this, with his enlargitig the City, and his many 
6ther fignal Services, gain'd him the Title of 
The Second Founder of Athens. Not that it was 
yet a ſettled Commonwealth; but this was {0 
fair an Advance towards it, that the People 
from that time continually got ground againſt 
the vain Attempts of ſome of the ſueceeding 


Kings, to recover the Power, with the Title of 


Monarchy. 

| Hing hid this Fondation, he 1k: it: for 
others to build upon; and ſpent the reſt of his 
Life in Search of new Adventures with Hercu- 
tes, and the other Heroes of his Time. As Her- 


_ Ewles had inſtituted the Ofymprck Games in ho- 


nour of Jupiter, fo did he the Nbman in ho- 
nour of Neptune, whoſe Son he paſs'd for among 
thoſe who could not otherwiſe account for his 
Birth, and the rather, becauſe he was a great 
Encourager of Trade and Navigation. To his 
roving Temper, and Impatience of Eaſe, we 


muſt refer his Romantick Voyage into the Euxine 


Sea againſt the Amazons from amongft whom 
ke got his Wife Autiope, or, as ſome call her, 
Hippolyte, This gave riſe to the Amazonian 

War; ; 
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War; wherein thoſe warlike Women beſieg d 
Athens, encamp d, and gave the Citizens Battle 
within their very Walls; till at laſt a Peace was 
concluded by Antiape' s means. But this War is 
ſo differently related, that ſame have fancy d 
there were two Expeditions of that kind, and 
that Antiope and Hippolyte were two. diſtinct 
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Women. Neither muſt we omit his celebrated 


Friendſhip, which Pirizhous the Son of Ixion 
begun upon an Interview, which ſtruck 
them both with a ſecret Admiratien of each 
others Perſon and Bravery. Theſeus, when he 
was fifty Years old, join'd with him in ftealing 
Helena the Daughter of Tyndareus, from Sparta, 
who falling to him by Lot, he carry'd her to 
his Mother at Aphiduæ, to be kept there till 
ſhe were marriageable. Then having agreed to 
procure another Wife for his Friend, they tra- 
vell'd into Epirus, to ſteal the Daughter of Aido- 
neus, King of the Molgfſi, whom the Fable calls 
Pluto: But he being inform'd of their Deſign, 
kill'd Pirithaus, and impriſon'd Theſeus, till, at 
the Requeſt of Hercules, he was ſet at liberty, 
But whilſt he was engag'd in thoſe foreign Ad- 
ventures, Meneſtheus the Son of Peteus, and great 
Grandfon of Erefheus, took occaſion, from his 


Men of Athens, and inſinuated, that his late 
Change in the State was only a Project to en- 
flave em under a Pretence of Liberty. And to 


favour his Deſign, it * that Cafor and 


Abſence, to ingratiate himſelf with the leading 
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Pollux, the Sons bf Tyndareus, came at this time 
againſt Athens, in ſearch of their Siſter Helena; 
Who not finding her there, went to Aphidne, 

took the Town, and recover'd their Siſter, Then 
by. Meneftheus's means the Brothers were ho- 
nourably receiv'd into Athens : And when The. 
ſeus return'd, he found the Peoples Minds gene- 
rally alienated, even to a Contempt of his Per- 
ſon and Authority. Upon which he ſent his 
Children privately into Eubæa, and having ſo- 
lemnly cursd the People of Athens, baniſh'd 
himſelf into the Iſland Sqcrus; ; where the com- 
mon Report is, that Lycomedes the King, either 
jealous of his: Fame, or to gratify Meneſtheus, 
led him-up to the Top of a Rock, as though 
to ſhew him the Country, and threw him down 

Theſeus's headlong. Thus dy'd Theſens, when he had 

Peart. reign'd thirty Years. He was by far the greateſt 
King of Athens: And tho” he was ſo ungrate- 
fully abandon'd by his Subjects, yet ſucceeding 
Ages paid a juſt Reverence to his Relicks; and 
his Tomb was plac'd as a Refuge for Slaves, in 
memory, that whilſt he liv'd his whole Care and 
Study was to redreſs Grievances, and relieve the 
Diſtreſs'd. 

Meneſthe- Meneſt heus by this means got Poſſeſſion of 

e. the Crown. He went with his Quota of fifty 
Ships to the Trojan War, where he grew fa- 
mous for his Skill in military Affairs, being 
rhention'd as the firſt who marſhalled an Army 
in the Order of Rank and File, In his Re- 


turn 
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turn from Thoy he died in the Ille of Melos, in : 
the twenty third Year of his Reign: And was 
ſucceeded by Demophon the Son of Theſeus, who Dems- 
with his Brother Acamas went to the Siege of Phon. 
Troy. In his Return he was driven upon the 
Coaſts of ' Thrace, where Phyllis the Queen fell 
in Love with him; to whom he promis'd Mar- 
riage, after he had been to ſettle his Affairs at 
Athens: But not coming at the time appointed, 
ſhe' hang'd herſelf. The Court of Judicature, 
call'd In Palladio, was inſtituted: in his Reign, 
and upon his Account. The Story runs, that 1 
ſome of the Argives under the Conduct of Dio = k 
medes, being driven by Night upon the "Coaſts 
of Attica, and ſuppoſing i it an Enemy's Coun- 
try, went out to ſpoil and plunder it. The 
Athenians took the Alarm, and being united un- 4. 
der the Conduct of Demopbon, repuls'd the In- i 
vaders with great Loſs. But upon the Ap- | 
proach of Day, Acamas finding among the | 
dead Bodies, the Palladium, or Statue of Mi- Y 
nerva, which was brought from Troy, diſcover'd q 
the Miſtake in having kill'd their Friends and ; 
Allies. Whereupon they referr'd the Quarrel 
to fifty Athenians, and as many Argives, whom 
they call'd Epbet e. And this ſeems to be the 73, Origi- 
Original of the Ephete, a Court re-inſtituted Erbes "the 
by Draco, in. Oppoſition to the Areopagus ; 
tho' their Buſineſs at firſt was only to inquire 
into involuntary: Murders. Demophon after thirty 
three Years Reign, left the Kingdom to his 

Son 
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Oxyntes. 
” Aphidas. 
0 


Melan- 


taft King. 


Habit of a Peaſant, and 
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Sen Oxynres, And he, after twelve mone, ta 
his Son Apbidas; who reign'd but one Tear, 
being murder d by his Baſtard, Brother Thyme* 


1 who thereupon uſurp d the Kingdom, and 


was the laſt of the Eretthidæ who: reign'd. in 
Athens. There was at this time a Diſpute be - 
tween the Atberians and Baatians, about their 
Confines, and it was propos d by the latter, 

that their two Kings ſhould decide it. But 
Thymg#tes declining the Challenge, Melantbus a 
Meſſenian accepted it. Juſt as they were going 
to engage. Melanibus cry d out, This is nat 


cacrording to aur Agreement, Xanthus, te came 


provided with @ Second, againſt me. a ſingle Man. 
At which Xanthus the Baotian King locking 
back to fee who follow'd him, AMelanihus ran 
him through with his Lance. By this Strata- 
gem he got the Victory, and with: it the King- 
dom of Athens, Thymetes either yielding it 
voluntarily, or being depos'd for his Cowar- 
diſe, after he had reign'd eight Years. Aftlon- 
thus reign'd thirty ſeven; and left the Crown 


Cedrus, he to his Son Cadrus, who enjoy d it twenty one; 


and then generouſly facrific'd himſelf for the 
Good of his Country. For the Heraclide hav- 
ing made an Irruption into Attica, the Oracle 


* was conſulted about it, and the Anſwer was, 


That the Invaders ſpauld conquer, upon condition 
they did not kill the Athenian King. Which Co- 
dras having notice of, * himſelf in the 
Picking a Quarrel with 


ſome 
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dome of the Enemy provo'd them to kill 
them to demand the Body of their King: Which 
Meſſage ſtruck ſuch a Damp into them, that 


return'd home. 


„ eee e een 


25s 


Thus fell Coe and with” him the Tue A. N. 
of King, which" bad continued, without my 2935. 


Interruption, four Hundred and eighty ſeven 
Years from Cerroþs to Codrus. The Athenians, 
out of Reverence to his Memory, would faffer 


no more to govern by th Name: This at leaſt .. 


+28 their Pretence, which they ſekdom waned = 
upon all Occaſions to enlarge their Power,” tl! 


at laſt they got it intirely into their 
The Title of King was chang d into that af 
perpetual Arobon, ot Prince during Life; anal 7% 


tual 4 


the Suceeſſion bee. from Father to $68. chen 


Which was fo | gradual a Fall, that moſt 
Writers have  fank'd theſe Archons among 
their Kings; tho' I chink not ſo properly, 
becauſe their Power was more precarious, they 
being oblig'dt6 give the People an Account 
of their Or RI 


demand it. 


The firſt of theſs perl. aten was Me-Meio 


don the eldeſt Son of Codrus. His Brother, Nilgus Firſt. 


deſpisd him becauſe he was lame, and from 


thenee took occafion to diſpute the Govern» 
ment with him. The People would have made 


this a Pretenee of panting them both by; and 
declar'd 
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declard they would have no King but Jupiter: 


So that during the time of this Conteſt there 
was a ſort of Theocracy in Athens. - But at laſt 
the Oracle giving it againſt Nileus, he, with 
the reſt of his Brothers, led out the Colonies 
before-mention'd into Aſia, and there founded 


tte twelve famous Cities of the Imians; which 


From- 


were Epheſus, Miletus, Priene, ' Colophon, Myus, 
Teos, Lebedos, Clazomene, Erythre, Phocea, with 
Chios and Semos,. belonging to the 50 Idands 
ane "= 9 G4 255 1 

Medon govern'd twenty Vears, a and * him 


cubom the "ſucceeded twelve more of A T egular Deſcent 


re were 


call'd Me. from him, and therefore firnamed Medontide. 


dontidz, 


— 


Their Names were Acaſtus, who govern'd thirty- 


ſix Fears, Archippus nineteen, Tberfippus forty- 


one, Pborbas thirty, Mſegacles twenty- eight, 


Diognetus twenty-five, Pheredes nineteen, Ari- 
phron twenty, Theſpieus twenty ſeven Agameſtor 
ſeventeen, Mſthylus twenty three, and Hm con 
two Years. There is ſcarce a memorable Action 
mention'd of any one of them; but by them 
the Government was carry d on with Eaſe, and 


without Alteration, for the Space of are. three 


8 e, be 


Hundred Years. 

This unactive Period of Time gives us an 
Opportunity of ' inquiring into the State of 
Science and Literature, which began now to 
diſplay themſelves in the more civiliz'd Parts of 
Greece. Poetry is in the firſt Place to be con- 
ſider'd as it was the "moſt ancient way of 

5 Writing, 


T A WAS. 
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writing, and the chief Vehicle by which miatly 
other Parts of Knowletlge were 3 to 


Mankind. As for Linus,” Orpheus, Muſeus, and 


the other Founders of the fabulous Theology, their 
Names Rave been deliver'd down to us with 


ſome general Marks of Eſteem and Reverence: | 


But their Hiſtory: is tod ſuſpicious and Gonfus'd 
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to Admit bf a ſeribus Relation, fitice we cannot 


fix Heir” Age or Country, and ſince the few 
Remains we have of them have been aſcrib'd 


to others of a much later Date. Upon the 
whole, there are few ſo hardy to deny” that 


there was any ſuch thing as Poetry in Grice 


before Homer; but we have no ſufficient Au- 
thority to begin our Accouhit of it, but from 


him. And even here the Critics have been 


more induſtfiols in ſettling the Time, and 
Country of this great Man, than in examining 
his Writings : and tho* they cannot decide the 
Controverſy, their Attempts have not been alto- 
gether fruitleſs,” inaſmuch as they ſerve ſuffi- 
ciently to advance the Credit of his Works, 
which were the only Grounds of their Enquiry. 
Of an the Places which have contended for 
him, Smyrna carries the faireſt Title: and he 
ſeems to haveflouriſh'd between two and three 
hundred Years after the Deſtruction of Troy. 


As for thoſe "who place him below the Begin- . 


ning of the Olympiads, it is not eaſily to be 
preſum' d, that he, who took all imaginable Care 


to embelliſh his Poems with Deferiptions, 


ſnould 


1258 


Heſiod. 
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Mould omit ſo ornamental « Part as the Ohm- 
Hick Games, if he had been alive at the Celebra- 
tion of them. To conſider him in his Perſon 
and Fortune, he is repreſented as a blind, indi- 
gent Bard, ſtrolling up and down the Country 
like a Ballads ſinger. But the Image of his 
Mind gives us a noble Proſpect of him : Tis 
there we view him in his full Proportion, with 
all the Advantages of Art and Nature, and re- 
verence him as The Prince and Father of the 
Grecian Poets. - Same; have ſo far refin'd upon 
his. Writings, as to pretend to draw from them 
the Original not only of all kinds of Poetry, 
but alſo of all Arts and Sciences, and Religion 
and Government. But we may eaſily allow him 


to have been the maſt univer/al Genius of his 


time, without making him the Founder of 
States and Kingdoms, and the Author of all 
Civility : and it is ſufficient to ſecure his Fame 
to all Ages, that the Brightneſs and Loftineſs 
of his Thoughts, the Strength and Beauty of 
his Images, the Dreſs of his Fictions, the Har- 
mony of his Numbers, the Juſtneſs of his Cha- 
racters, and the artificial Contexture of the 


whole, have carry'd the Epick Poem in its In- 


fancy, if not at its Birth, to an almoſt inimitable 
Perfection. 

Hefiod, who was originally of 3 in olia, 
but remov'd young to Aſcra a little Village of 
Bæotia, is generally reckon'd the next Poet to 
Homer, as well in the Value of his Works as 


in 
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in the Period of his Age. Somme make him the 
Elder of the two; others affirm they were - 


temporary, and that Heſod & dab Prize from 


hall much the better ant, but yet Hebod mils 


the Victor. Perhaps the Epigram upon which 
this Conteſt between them is grounded, may be 
ſuppoſititious; and Hęiod might flouriſh ſome 
Years after the other. But it is certainly a 
great Diſadvantage to him to be plac'd fo near 
. —— 
whereas the Merit of Hiyfod is of a quite dib- 
Middle Stile, without aſpiring to the Sublime z 
he choſe rather to be delightful than pompous, 
and rather to ſpeak properly than finely. As d 
affected nothing more than the Eaſe and Re- 


tirement of a Country Life, his Genus put kim 


upon ſuch Subjects as required che ſame cufßy 
Plainneſs and Gravity: And his Succeſß in-this 


Kind of Writing is ſufficient to juſtify his Pre- 


tenſions to a ſecond Place in Noetry. Mſauimus 
of Tyre tells a Story of him which argues him 
to have been very jealous of his Fame, or elſe 
a great Humouriſt. For obſerving a Potter, us 
he was at work, ſinging ſome of his Verſes with 
an ill Accent and Cadence, he throws hümfelf 
down upon his Pots and breaks em; at which 
the poor Fellow cries out, by de you ſpoil my 
Work? Becuuſe, ſuys Heliod, ou {poil mine. 

: To 


n —— — — — 
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a het: To this:Growth of Poetry, we may add ano- 
fr mpice ther Effect of the general Tranquility Greece 
Gan. enjoy'd at this Time, which was the Celebra- 
tion of the Olympick Games, ſo call d from Olympia, 
a City near which they were perform'd in the 
Plains of Elis. Some aſcribe the firſt Inſtitu- 
tion of them to Hercules one of the [dei Dattyli; 
and others to Piſus, of whom we have no- 
thing left but the Name. But Pelops being 
more famous in Hiſtory, is rather thought to 
have inſtituted them in Honour of Jupiter: 
And after him Atreus, Hercules the Son of Alc- 
mena, Oxylus and others renew'd them. But 
as yet they were of no ſettled Date, being 
celebrated only upon ſome extraordinary Occa- 
ſions, and without any remarkable Pomp and 
Solemnity. The firſt from whom they became 
famous, was Iphitus King of Elis, of the Poſte- 
rity of Hercules, who reſtor d them by the Ad- 
vice of the Oracle. They were repeated every 
fifth Year; and hence the Revolution of four 
5 compleat Years, which was the Interval between 
=- each Solemnity, was call'd an. Olympiad. But 
i even after Iphitus they ſeem not to have been 
continu'd regularly at firſt, becauſe that which 
generally paſſes for the firſt Olympiad, in which 
Corebus of Elis won the Prize, was properly 
Theft O- the Twenty-eighth. However, it is from hence 
Iympiad. the Vulgar Ara of the Olympiads takes Date; 
A. M. and falls in with the ſecond Year of Æſcbylus 
3225. the twelfth perpetual Archon of Athens, four q 
| hundred 
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hundred and eight Vears after the Deſtruction 


of Troy, and in the $228th Year of the World. 


This Epocha is plac'd by Varro as the Boun- 


dary between the Fabulous and Hiſtorical Times, 


and is ſo much celebrated for its Certainty that 


the Number of Olympiads has been reckon'd 


among the Chronological Characters. They were 


the Annals by which the Grecians computed 
not only their on, but alſo the Hiſtories of 
other Nations, And it will now be proper to 


make the ſame uſe of them ii the further pro- 


ſecution of their Story. The Grecians them 
ſelves were not preſently acquainted with this 


way of Computation; and as the uſe of the 
Olympiads in Chronology was only accidental, we 
muſt inquire into the more immediate Deſign 


of theſe Solemnities, As to the Original of 
theſe, and the other principal Games of Greece, 
they were inſtituted in Honour of the Gods and 


Heroes; they were therefore term'd Sacred, and 


are to be conſider'd-as a Part of Religion. But 


beſides the Spirit of Religion, and the Curioſity 
for publick Shews, there were other politick 
Motives which engaged the Exerciſe of them, 
It was thought convenient to re- aſſemble from 
time to time, and by theſe common Solemni- 
ties to re- unite, if poſſible, ſo many different 
States, independent of each other, and leſs ſepa- 
rated by the Diſtance of their Habitations than 
the Diverſity of their Intereſts : So that one 
main end of theſe Mentee yas to debate and 

Yoh J. M ſettle 
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ſettle every thing relating to the publick Peace 
and Reputation. As to the Sports themſelves, 
they were agreeable to the lively Genius of the 
Peaple, who thought with gaod - reaſon they 
could not in times of Peace addict themſelves 
to Exerciſes more hanourable ar uſeful. For 
beſides that by this means they made their 
Limbs ſtrong, active and ſupple, they alſo ar- 
cuſtom'd their Thoughts ta the Deſire of Con · 
queſt. It was a kind of School, or Military 
Apprenticeſhip, in which their Courage found a 
conſtant Employment: And the Reaſon Why 
the Victory in theſe Games was attended with 
fuch extraordinary Applauſe, was, that their 
Minds might be quicken'd with great and noble 
Proſpects, when, in this Image of War, they: 
arriv'd to a Pitch of Glory approaching, in 
ſome Reſpects, to that of the moſt famous 
Conqueror. They thought this ſort of Triumph 
one of the greateſt Parts of Happineſs of which 
human Nature was capable: Upon which Oc- 
caſion, when Diagoras had ſeen his Sons crown'd 
in the Olympick Games, one of his Friends made 
him this Compliment, Naw, Diagoras, you may 
die ſatisfy4; for you can't be @ Gad: Not to 
deſcribe all the Exerciſes perform'd there, we 
may form a general Notion of them from the 
Remembrance of our own Just and Tourna- 
ments, which held a middle Place between a 
Diverſion and a Combat: But the Ohmpick 
Games were attended with a much greater Pomp 
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and Variety; and not only all Greece, but 
other neighbouring Nations were in a manner 
drain'd to furniſh out the Appearance. When 
they were thus throughly eſtabliſh'd, they were 
continu'd without Intermiſſion, ſo long as G erce 
enjoy'd any degree of Liberty; and even after 
that was loſt, fome bring them down to the. 
three Hundred and twelfth Year of Chris, under 
the Reign of Conſtantine the Great ; and Cedrenus 
carries them about eighty Years lower, making 
the 293d the laſt Olympiad. _ | 
But to return to Athens, upon Metent's NM: 
Death the People took another Occaſion — 252. 
change the Government. They had already . 7. 
made ſuch conſiderable Abatements both in 
Title and Power, that they were a ſufficient 
Awe upon their Prince's: Conduct: But the 
Name of Perpetual now began to ſound: harſh ; 
and therefore they confin d their Archons to 
the Space of ten Years. The firft of this De- ze D.. 
cennial Creation, was Charops, Brother of Ac- 3 | 
mæon, and Son of A ſelylus. The riext were Charops ; 
Aſimedes, Clidicus, Hippamenes, Leoorates, Ap- the foſt. 
ſender and Eryxias ; of whom there is nothing 
particular, but that Hippomenes was depos'd for 
his Cruelty to his Daughter, who being deflour'd, 
e he ſhut her up with an Horſe, that for want of 
i Meat devour'd her alive. Eryxias, "who was 
| the laſt of the Race of Godrus, either dying, 
or depos'd before his time was expir'd, ſome 
have ſubſtituted Tigfias to compleat his. Term of 
M 2 ten 
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ten Years,” But this not being generally agreed 
on, and it ſeeming not improbable that this 
Tlefias has been miſtaken for Lyfas, mention'd 
as the third Annual Archon, we may conclude 
this ſort of Government with Eryxias, after it 
continu'd about ſixty-five Years. 

A. M. Thus way was made for that more thorough 

05 3 T * Change, whereby the Power and Succeſſion was 
= 7, * given up to the People; who agreed, inſtead of 

Aeg 4 in one ſingle Man, to chobſe Nine; their Authority 

to a De. was to laſt but one Year; and if, at the end of 

mocracy it, they gave a good Account of their Admini- 
tration, they paſs'd into the Senate of Areopa- 
gus for the reſt of their Life. The firſt of the 
of the Nine Nine was Archon properly ſo call'd, with an 

Archons. additional Title of Eponymus, as giving Deno- 
mination to his Year, wherein all Affairs of 
Moment were tranſacted in his Name. He had 
the Care of a great Part of their Superſtition, 
and kept a ſort of Ecclefiaſtical Court, wherein 
all Cauſes were determin'd betwixt Men and 
their Wives, Parents and Children, Kindred and 

- Neighbours; as alſo concerning Wills, Lega- 
cies, Dowries and Inheritances. He had parti- 
cularly the Care of Orphans, to manage their 
Eſtates and aſſign them Guardians; and took 
the firſt Cognizance of ſeveral publick Actions. 
The ſecond Archon had the Name of Ning: 
He manag'd another Part of their Superſti- 
tion; his Office being to aſſiſt in the Celebration 
of — Feſtivals, to decide all Diſputes be- 


tween 


tween the Prieſts and Sacred Families, and 
puniſh all Impiety and Prophanation of the Holy 
Myſteries in general. Beſides which he de- 
termin'd ſeveral Cauſes both Civil and Criminal, 
or ſometimes referr'd them to other Courts. 
The third was call'd Polemarchus ; who, beſides 
the Charge of ſome religious Cuſtoms, had that 


had his Name. He had a great Command in 


the Armies abroad, and at home exercis'd the 


ſame Juriſdiction over Strangers that the Ar- 
chon did over the Citizens. The other Six had 
the common Name of Tbeſinothetæ. They were 
in the Nature of a Court of Appeal, upon Com- 
plaints of falſe Accuſation, Calumniating, or 
Bribery: And before them were brought all 


Cauſes between the Citizens and Strangers, and 


Controverſies about Trade and Merchandiſe. 
They had properly the Cuſtody of the Laws, 


and were plac'd as a Barrier between the other 


| Magiſtrates and the People; having Power to 
| oppoſe the enacting of any Laws which were 
: apparently againſt the Intereſt of the Common- 
5 wealth. Theſe were their diſtinct Offices; and 
r as to what equally concern'd them in general, 
Y they had all the Power of puniſhing Male- 
bh” factors with Death: They had a joint Commiſ- 
ſion for conſtituting ſome ſort of Magiſtrates, 


People, they were declar'd unworthy of their 
M 3 Office. 


of War committed to him, from whence he 


and depoſing others, when, upon an Enquiry. 
into their Behaviour, and by the Suffrages of the 


* 


165 
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Office. All together they had Authority to 
aſſemble the People; as the Kings and other 
Archons had done upon any emergent Occaſion. 
And as a Recompence for their Services, they 
were free from all Taxes exacted of other Citi- 

nens for the building of Men of War; which 
was an Immunity never granted to any beſides 

Creon be themſelves. © The firſt of theſe Anmal Archons 

frff ff dnl was Creon, who enter'd upon his charge in 
the fecond Year of the twenty-third Olymprad. 
From him they were continu'd regularly: So 
that whatever Interruptions the State ſuffer d 

through Faction and U ſurpation; yet was this 
the conſtant fettled Form of Government, ſo 
long as Athens had the leaſt Remains of Life 
and Liberty. 

But this Liberty, of which The/eus laid the 

Foundation, wanted feveral Improvements be- 

fore it could receive its finiſhing Stroke. The 

People had gain'd fomething by every Altera- 

tion: And the Power of the Magiſtrates thus 

hmited, was too weak to bridle ſuch captious 
unſettled Tempers, eſpecially without the help 
of Laws, both to guide and protect them in 
the Execution of their Offices. For it does 
not appear that Greece had yet any written 

Laws, but was govern'd altogether by the 

Sentence of the Magiſtrate. This occaſion'd 

daily Diſputes and Quarrels ; fo that they could 

come to no Agreement either as to the Reli- 
gious or Civil Adminiſtration, every Trifle af- 
fording 
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fording Matter to alarm the Ignorant, and in- 
cenſe the Factious. Of which we have an In- f 
ſtance im the Attempt of Cylon; who had won Cy 
the Prize in the Courſe at the Celebration of 
the thitty-fifth Olympiad, and bore 4 confide- 
rable Sway in the City. He took Advantage 
from theſe Diſturbances to affect the Sove- 
reignty, and, in order to it, had ſeiz'd the 
Caſtle; where he ſtood a Siege till he was almoſt 
ſtarv'd, and then with his Brother made his 
Eſcape. His Companions in the mean while 
fled for Refuge to the Image of Minerva; but 
the Magiſtrates having entic'd them with hopes 
of Pardon to quit theit Sanctuary, put moſt 
of them to Death. This was afterwards reck- 
oned fo haifious an Affront to Religion, that 
the City was look'd upon as polluted; and ob- 
noxious to the Wrath of the Calden, till the 
Authors were bamſh'd: And even after that, 
the Memory of this Murder was ſeveral times 
reviv'd, arid made uſe of to keep up a Faction 
in the City. This Stoty is genetally plac'd 
about the forty-fifth Olympiad : But that time 
may relate more properly to the Expiation of 
the Murder, than to the Attempt 6f Cylon, 
whith feetns to have happen'd a confiderable 
Thus Huben continu'd feveral Years at a 
Stand, till at laſt her Calamities made her wiſe. 
She found by Degrees that true Liberty con- 
ſiſts in the due Exerciſe of Juſtice and Reaſon, 
| | 7 and 
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168 We Grecian Hiftory. Bock 1. 
and that an intire Subjection to them was not 
to be eftabliſh'd, but by the Authority of a 
Legiſlator. To this purpoſe ſhe-pitch'd upon 
Draco pre. Draco, who was Archon in the thirty -· ninth Olym- 
12 piad; a Man of Wiſdom and Virtue, but rigid 
A. M. even beyond a Senſe of Humanity. Of this 
* 80. ſevere Stamp were his Laws, of which he 
39 r publiſh'd many, leaving the Execution of them 
chiefly to the | Court of the Epbetæ, which he 

new- modell'd for that Purpoſe. He puniſh'd 
almoſt every trivial Offence with Death, mak- 

ing no Diſtinction between the ſtealing of a 
Cabbage or an Apple, and Sacrilege, or Mur- 
der: Wherefore it was ſaid of his Laws, That 

| they were writ not with Ink, but with Blood : 
And he himſelf being ask'd, My he made Death 
the Puniſbment of moſt Offences ? reply'd; Small 

Crimes deſerve that, and I have no higher for 

the greateſt. This rigid Notion of his ſeems 
to have been the Original of the Doctrine of 

the  Stoicks, which prevail'd ſo much in after 

Ages, But theſe Laws met with the Fate of 

all violent things; for their Severity ſoon 
brought them into Diſuſe. Yet ſtill this gave 

the Poor no Relief againſt the Oppreſſion and 

Uſury of the Rich, with which they were al. 

moſt exhauſted. So that the Commons. hated 

the Nobility, the Nobility fear'd the Com- 

mons; and Nothing but Dees: ſeem'd to 

atzend the State. 


At 
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At this time happen d ſome Commotions The Affairs 
between -fthens"-and vAGtylene of Laben, about: 
Sigtum a Town of Troas, to which both Sides 
laid equal Claim. The © Athenians under the 
Conduct of Phrynon, and the Lesbians under 
Pittacus maintain'd the Conteſt for ſome time 
with various Succeſs; till the two Generals 
having agreed to decide it in their own Perſons, 
Pittacus entangled his Adverſary in a Net, Phrynon 
which he had hid under his Shield, and kill'd / J. 
him: Which Stratagem ſeems. to have been the Olym. 43. 
Foundation of the Retiarii among the Romani. 
The Athenians afterwards renew'd their Pre- 
tenſions under the Conduct of Pifftratus, who 
took ' Sigtum, and plac'd his natural Son He- 
geſſtratus over it. But he being moleſted in 
his Government, the Buſineſs was referr'd to 
Periander of Corinth; and adjuſted by his De- 
termination, that both Sides ſhould keep what 
they were then actually poſſeſs'd of. This 
latter War ſeems to have been confounded with | 
the former, becauſe Herodotus ſpeaks of the | 
War in general, as of one ſingle Action under 
the Conduct of Alcæus the Lyric Poet, with- 
out mention either of Phrynon or Pittacus. As pittacus. 
for Pittacus, he generally paſſes for a Tyrant 
of Mitylene; but his Conduct has ſufficiently 
vindicated that Part of his Character. For he 
took the Government rather in oppoſition 
to others than out of any private Ambition; 
and held it no longer than the Neceſſities 


of 
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of the State requir d. He made ſevttal good 


Las; and gave fo many other Proofs of his 
Modemmion and Prudenos; that he is rank'd 


Alcæus. 


among the Seven Wiſe Men. His chief Adver- 
ſaty was Alræus, who bore a gttat 8way in the 
Affairs of Mitylene, and valu'd himſelf more 
upon the Character of a Soldier and Patriot, than 
that of a Poet; tho” his Pretenſions to eithet 


re not fo well grounded. For in the Action 


Sappho. 


between the Athenians and Mitvlenians he ran 
away, and left his Shield to the Enemy: And 


Strabo affutes us, that notwithſtanding his Cry 
againſt Tyranny, he lay himſelf. undet a Suſ- 
picion of the ſame Deſigns which he oppos'd in 
others. His Writings were all in the Lyrick 
Strain; his Stile cloſe and correct, and withal 
pompous; and tho' he ſometimes deſcends to 
Sports and Love, yet he always ſhews himſelf 
capable of greater Subjects. Horace, with whom 
he is uſually compar*d, aferibes to him the 
Invention of the Barbiton; tho* ſome attribute 
the ſame Honour to Terpauder, and others to 
Anacteon, He has alſo been complimented with 
the Golden Lyre, in relation to thoſe Pieces 
which he writ againſt Tyranny. Since we have 
mention*'d him, we muſt not omit his great 
Contemporary Seppho, who was alſo a Native 
of Mitylene, and flouriſh'd about the forty- 
fourth Olympiad. Tho' ſhe was by no means a 
Beauty, yet Alcæus was a great Admirer of her: 
But the was fo far from receiving his Addrefſes, 

that 


that one Day when he told her, He bad ſome- 
thing to ſay to ber, but that be was aſbam d to 


Bring it out, ſhe'gave him an handfom Repulſe, 


1 71 : 


telling him, That F it were fit ſor ber to haar, 


he would not have kept it in /o long. Her Cru- 
elty to him is the more remarkable, becauſe ſhe 
was fo exceſſively amorous, that her Character 


ſuffers very much from the Charge of her un- 


natural Intrigues with ſome of her own Sex. 
Her famous Gallant was Phaon; whoſe Unkind- 
neſs in abandoning her, as it gave occaſion to 
ſome of her fineſt Pieces, ſo it afterwards was 
the Cauſe of her Death. She had Wit enough 
to ſupply a great many other Defects: And 


tis eaſy to judge, from the few Remains we 


have of her, with what unaffected Force and 


Sweetneſs ſhe touch'd the Paſſions, and how 
deſervedly ſhe has gain'd the Title of the Tenth 


Maſe. Near this time flouriſh't Archiloebus, Archilo- 
born in the Iſland Parat about the twenty ninth chus. 


Olympiad. He generally paſſes for the Author 
of the Jambick Verſe : But this kind of Poes 
try was of a more ancient Date; and Homer 
| himſelf is mention'd as Author of a Piece in 
that Strain, calPd Margites. So that Archilochus's 
Title to this Invention ſeems to be grounded 
chiefly upon the remarkable Virulency and Suc- 
ceſs of his Invectives againſt Lycambes; who 
having promis'd him his Daughter, and, after 
the Match was agreed on, refus'd to give her, 


the Poet handled him ſo ſeverely, chat he and 


his 
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Steſicho- 
rus. 


his Daughter both hang'd themſelves. His way 


. Vo 
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of Writing was ſtrong, and nervous, yet ſhort, 
and glittering, and enliven'd with abundance of 
Wit, but it had ſuch a Tincture of Gall and 
Malice, that he profeſſes, He could ſpare neither 
Friend nor Foe. But of thoſe who conſpir'd at 
this time to advance the Lyrick Muſe, none have 
been mention'd with more Honour than Ste/icho- 
rus, He was born in the thirty ſeventh Olym- 
piad, at Himera a City of Sicily; and receiv'd his 
Name from the Memory of his being the firſt, 
who taught the Chorus to dance to the Tyre. 
We have no particular Catalogue of his Writ- 
ings: But the diſtinguiſhing Character of them 
is a majeſtick Gravity, by which he ſuſtain'd 
with his Lyre all-the Weight and Grandeur of an 


Epic Poem; inſomuch that ſome have put him 


in competition with Homer. But withal it is 
own'd he was not ſo great a Maſter of his Ge- 
nius as he; and it was chiefly upon account 
of the Looſeneſs and Luxuriancy of his Stile, 
that he would not bear the Compariſon. , He 


was alſo a Man of the firſt Rank for Wiſdom 


and Authority among his Fellow-Citizens, and 
ſeems to have had a great hand in the Tranſ- 
actions between that State and the Tyrant Pha- 
laris. As he had all along vigorouſly oppos'd 
him, ſo when he had carry'd his Deſign, Stefi- 
ehorus was the principal Man in encouraging a 
Revolt. Soon after which the Tyrant ſeiz'd 
him, and kept him, *till he could invent a 
oF Death 


Death anſwerable to his Crime. This gave him 
an Opportunity of acquainting himſelf with 
his Perſon and -Excellencies, which turn'd his 
Fury into the greateſt Love and. Eſteem: And 
he was ever after ſo far from entertaining any 
Suſpicion of him ' himſelf, that he was remark- 
ably zealous in vindicating him to others. He 
dy*d about the eightieth Year of his Age, at 


Catana ; whoſe Inhabitants were ſo ſenſible of 
the Honour his Relicks did their City, that 


they refoly*d to keep them in defiance of the 
Himerians, who were no leſs obſtinately bent 
upon the Recovery of them, tho? at the Ex- 
pence of a War. The Conteſt ſeems to have 
been adjuſted by Phalaris, who told his Subjects, 
that wherever the Poet was bury'd, yet upon 
account of his Birth, and Life, he would ftill 
be reckon'd an Himerian. Tis true this Ac- 
count of him depends upon the ſingle Autho- 
rity of Phalaris himſelf ; and tho* the Epiſtles, 
which paſs under his Name, ſhould not be ge- 
nuine, - they ſerve however. to confirm the 
Eſteem and 3 this Poet bore with — 


tiquity. 
We left the Athenians under a ima proſpec 
of relapſing into their firſt Diſorders; which 


made them have recourſe to freſh ——— | 


For the Remedy preſcrib'd by Draco, was itſelf 
in the nature of a Diſeaſe: Inſomuch that they. 
who had the Execution of his Laws, found it ne- 
ceſſary to ſlacken the Reins, tho' it was not ſafe 

to 
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to quit them. In order thereſore to find out ſuch 
| for whatever they took from it, they caſt their 
Solon. Eyes on Salon, a Man not biaſs d by any Party, 
and whoſe great Wiſdom and Integrity, together 
with his extraordinary Meekneſs, had gain'd him 
an univerſal Love and Eſteem. But that which 
firſt brought him into Repute, was the Necovery 
Recover: of the land Salamis his native Country, lately 
Salamis. reyolted from the Athenians to the Megereans; 
which had ſeveral times been attempted, but 

with ſuch ill Succeſs, that it was made Death to 

ſtir any more in it. Solon, under a pretence of 
Madneſs, took the liberty of making another 
Motion; and acted his Part fo well, that by the 
Oddneſs of his Geſture, as well as the Warmth 

and Strength of his Reaſoning, he brought the 

People to conſent to anather Expedition : And 

under his Conduct they ſurpris'd the Iſland, by 

a Stratagem of dreſſing their young Men in Wo- 

mens Clothes. Solon, upon the Succeſs of this 

and other Enterpriſes, was choſen Arebon in the 

third Year of the forty- ſixth Olympiad ; and, be- 

fides the Power of his Office, was authoris'd by 

Reforms 4 general Vaice: to regulate their Magiſtrates, 
the State. Aſſemblies, Courts and Senates; to appoint - 
A, M. their Number, Times of Meeting, and what 
ohn 9. Eſtates ſhould capacitate them for ſuch and 


mp. 


46. 3. ſuch Offices; in ſhort, to diſſolve or continue any 
of the preſent Conſtitutions, and give them 
ſuch a new Set of Laws as ſnould appear to him 

; _ moſt 
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State. 
8 eee & oncah;Dride,/Arntaley/chnck Bhai: 
tian at this time in the City, that Salon frem'd 
unwilling to ungertake fo difficult a Taſk. They 
were chiefly divided into three Parties; ane of 
which inclin'd to an Oligarriy, another to a 
Democracy, and a third, to balance the other 
two, was for a- mixt Government between bath. 
But the common People now ripe for Sedi : 
tion, claim'd an equal Divifion of the publick 
Lands in the Hands of the: Rich; and were 
making themſelves a Head to do it by Force, 
when Salas appear d with full Power to redreſa 
their Grievances, and quell theſe Commotions. 
To ſtrengthen his Authority, the chief Men 
affer d him the Tyranzy; and his Friends told 
him, He might eaſihy, by bis Gnu and Ma- 
deratian, change: ſo odieus 4 Name inta that of 4 
Kingdom. In anſwer to them, I Tyranny, ſays 
he, is a very fair Spot, but it bas no Way 10 ga 
aut at: And therefore he abſolutely refus'd it, 
as not ſo conſiſtent with his Scheme of Reforma» 
The firſt Step he made, was in favour of the 
Commons, to. releaſe all Debtors by an exprefs.R/-a/: 
Law, calfd Seiſacrbia, or the taking off a Bur- Pele 
den: And to do it with the leaſt Injury he 
could to their rich Creditors, he rais d the Va- 
tue of Mony in ſome moderate proportion. But 
his Management in this Affair had like to have 


, | prov'd 
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a of very ill conſequence : For · having 
communicated his Deſign to ſome of his Friends, 
they made their Advantage of it, by taking 
up vaſt Sums of Mony, and purchaſing Land 
with it; and when the Act was publiſh'd, they 
refus'd Payment of the Mony, and yet kept 


their Eſtates. The People could not but fancy 


Solon at the bottom of this Contrivance, till 
he clear'd himſelf by remitting his Debtors five, 
or as others ſay, fifteen Talents. To make the 
Rich ſome further Amends, he affign'd to them, 
excluſive of the People, all Honours, Offices and 
Employments; tho* at the ſame time he took 
care to allay their Power, by giving every pri- 
vate Citizen a Privilege of yoting in the Great 
Aſſembly of the whole Body of the State. Which 
however inconſiderable it might appear, was 
ſoon found to be of vaſt Conſequence. For it 
being permitted any Man, after the Determi- 
nation of the Magiſtrates, to appeal to the 
People, hence it came to paſs, that Cauſes of 
the greateſt weight and moment were brought 
before them. And as they were not always on 
the right Side, for this Reaſon, Anacbarſis, 
whom the Fame of the Grecian Sages had drawn 
from the extreme Parts of Scythia, told Solon, 
He wonder d to fee Wiſe Men propoſe Cauſes, and 


Fools determine them. This Philoſopher at ano- 


ther time was ſaying. to him, That written 


| Laws were like Cobwebs, they held faſt the Poor 


and Weak, but the Rich and Powerful eaſily broke 
through 
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through them. To which Solon reply'd, Both | 

Parties will obey the Laws ſo long as it is the In- 

tereſt of neither to break them. To ſay the Truth, 

his chief Care was of the Commons: But yet 

knowing the danger of committing things of 

the higheſt Importance to the giddy unthinking 

Multitude, he inſtituted the Great Council of Four Regulates 

Hundred, an hundred out of each Tribe; whoſe 7 Fe 

Buſineſs it was, carefully to inſpect all Matters 
before they were brought into the General Aſem- 
bly of the People. And as for the Court of Area- 
pagus, he was ſo far from ſuppreſſing it, that 
he gave the Members a more extenſive Juriſ- 
diction; making theſe two Councils the Aucbors 
of the Commonwealth, whereby it would be leſs 
liable to be toſs'd by Tumults, and become a 
Prey to ſuch as had Knavery enough to deſign, 
and Cunning and Eloquence to entice the 
People to their. own Deſtruction. We muſt not 

omit another famous Court call'd the Heliaſtict 
Council, from their ſitting open and expos'd 
to the Sun. It conſiſted of Judges choſen out 
of the Body of the People, from fifty to two 
thouſand, according as the Exigency of the 
Cauſes requir'd, of which they determin'd 
many, and thoſe generally of the euer Con- 
ſequence. f 

This was his Regulinion of the Hine, | | 
Courts of Juſtice, with his Proviſions in ge- | 
neral for the State. And as tor particular In- Nis he» 
ſtitutions, he firſt repeal'd all Draco's Laws, — 
Wie L. I. N EXCEPT 
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admitted none into any part of the Magiſtracy 


except thoſe concerning Murder, and preſerib'd 
others better ſuited to the Nature of Offences. 
He provided particularly againſt Idleneſs; in- 
ſomuch that a Son was not oblig'd to maintain 
his Father, if he had not brought him up to 
ſome Trade. He firſt gave leave to make Wills, 
whereas before the neareſt of Kin inherited of 
courſe: But by this he infinuated, that Friend - 
ſhip and Affection were ſtronger Ties than 
Blood. He ordain'd, that Women ſhould have 

no Portions, which he thought ſerv'd only to 
make them a Prey, and deftroy'd the Ends of 
Marriage. In the caſe of an Heireſs, he ob- 


lig'd him who had marry'd her, to uſe her as 


his Wife, at leaſt three times a Month; and if 
he prov'd inſufficient, he might lie with his 
neareſt Kinſman: In other caſes, any one might 


kill an Adulterer, if he was taken in the Act. 


Common mercenary Proſtitutes were in a great 
meaſure allow'd of, for the ſatisfying of Luſt; 


but they were not to keep company with 


modeſt Women, and, as a Badge of Diſtinction, 
wore flower'd Garments; neither were the Men, 
who were notorious for frequenting their Com- 
pany, allow'd to ſpeak in publick. He who 
forc'd a Free-Woman, was fin'd a hundred 
Drachms: But this Lawgiver was ſo indulgent. 
in the Uſe of Boys, that he debarr'd- only the 
Slaves from it, as too great a Privilege. He 


under thirty Years of Age; and when they 
were 
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were enter d, was more particularly ſevete in 
puniſhing their Failings z inſomuch that it was 
Death to an Archon to be taken drunk. Tis 
obſervable he made no Law agaiaſt Parricide, as 
not imagining any would be guilty, of it. Theſe 
more might be mention'd; of which one is 
very remarkable, that he branded thoſe with 
Infamy, who ſtood neuter in a Sedition; as 


not thinking they could ever make good Citi- | 
zens, who expreſs'd/ no Fellow-fecling for their 


Country. He alſo reform'd the Calendar, re- 


ducing the Year into ſuch a Form, as was moſt. 
Motion of the Sun. Having 


agreeable: to the Me 
compleated the Body of the Laws themſelves, 


5. 


he took due care for the Execution of them, 


that the Citizens might not pretend Ignorance 


in what they were to do, or to avoid. To this 
end, Tranſcripts of them were publickly ex- 


pos d in the City for every one to peruſe ; at 
leaſt ſo that any one might have recourſe to 
them upon occaſion: And it was the Buſineſs 


of the Theſmothete to reviſe them carefully, and 
repeat them diſtinctly once a Tear. For the 
further Information of the People, when they 


were ſum 


ingly. 


N 3 


mon'd to the General Aſſembly, they had 
notice given em of the ſubje& Matter of the 
Debate, and time to prepare themſelves accord - 
Solon's laſt Care was to perpetuate his 
Laws: And leſt, through the Connivance of the 


Magiſtrates, they ſhould in time be neglected, 
| liks 
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ke thoſe ofthis Predeceſſor, he caus'd the Senate 
to talee 2 ſolemn Oath to obſerve them; and 
every one of the The/mothetz vow'd, that if he 
violated any of them, he would dedicate a golden 
Statue of equal weight with himſelf to the Del- 
pbian Apollo: The People he alſo m to aa | 
ſerve *em a hundred Years, © | 

Thus he finiſn'd his new Seca 3 
in his chief Aim was to poiſe one part of the 
State with the other: So that what the Com- 
mons wanted in Wealth and Honour, was fut- 
ficiently made up to them in their Share of the 
Government. This was reducing things, as 
near as he could, to an exact Equality: And 
indeed it was no eaſy Taſk to find out a Cure 
for ſuch a Complication of Diſtempers, where 

the Weakneſs of thoſe he had to do with, would 
hardly permit him to make | uſe of ſuitable 
Remedies. And therefore when one aſk*d him, 
if he had preſcrib'd good Laws to the Athe-! 
nians, Yes, ſays he, as good as they are capable 
of receiving. Since therefore they would admit 
of no Government but a Democracy, he form'd 
his Laws according to that Model. It did not 
indeed come up to that of Sparta laid down by 
Lycurgus; and the Difference is eaſily account- 
ed for, from the Temper of  the'' Athenians,” 
which was too delicate and capricious to be 
brought to thoſe grave and regular Auſteri- 
ties; and without conſidering the great Sway 


the People bore i in the Execution of the Laus, 
the 
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the Laws themſelves were more numerous and 
confus d, and could not therefore be ſo reli- 
giouſly obſerv'd, as they were at Sparta. Vet 
ſuch this Eſtabliſhment was, as reſtor'd the 
Love of Labour and Husbandry, made way for 
Commerce, put the Athenians into a condition 
of being rich at home, and powerful abroad, 
and with the Rules of Juſtice, Order, and Diſ- 
cipline, ſervd to tame and poliſn a People bred 
up in Liberty, and perſuaded that Force and 
Violence were the only Preſervatives againſt Op- 
preſſion. 2 
This new Conſtitution, tho generally well re 
ceiv'd, yet was not free from Cenſure: And 
therefore Solon, to prevent all cavilling and tam- 
pering with him about his Laws, got leave to 
travel for ten Years, in hopes they would in that 
time be eſtabliſh'd by Cuſtom. But whilſt he 
was abroad taking a Survey of Apt, Cyprus, 
and Lydia,” Athens was again embroil'd by the 
old Faction of the three contending Parties 
about the Form of the Commonwealth. The 
poorer Sort inclining moſt to a Democracy, were 


headed by Piſiſtratus, deſcended from King Piſiſtratus. 


Codrus, and by the Mother's Side related to So- 
lon; a Man made up of Deſign and Artifice, 
yet ſeemingly open, tractable, and without Paſ- 
ſion. He profeſs*'d nothing ſo much as a Deſire 
of Equality, and Averſion: to Change; and 
manag'd the Diſguiſe with ſomething ſo mo- 
deft and affable in his Behaviour, and ſuch a 
N 3 : ſoit 
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ſoft and voluble Tongue, that it was not eaſy 
to refiſt the Appearance of ſo much Merit, 
Nor indeed did any body ſuſpect him but So- 
lon, who being return'd, ſoon perceiv'd he was 
ſetting up for himſelf, and endeavout'd to take 
him off firſt by fair means, often declaring both 


to himſelf and others, That if it were not for 


his Defire of Rule, be knew no body better form'd 
for a good Man and a good Citizen. But Pi- 
ſiftratus reſolv'd to make uſe of the good Opi- 
nion of thofe who had thrown themſelves upon 
his Protection; : and having wpunded himſelf, 
went in his Chariot into the Market-place, where 
he complain'd of having been barbarouſly aſ- 


. faulted for his good Intentions to the Publick , 


and-demanded a Guard might be afſign'd him 
for the Defence of his Perſon. Solon, upon 
this Exploit, compar*'d him to Ulyſſes in Hamer, 
but told him, He did not alt the Part right; 
for bis Defign, ſays he, in cutting. himſelf, was 
to deceive bis Enemies, but Yours is againſt your 
Fellow-Citizens. He alſo upbraided the People 
with their Stupidity, telling them, That for bis 
own part, be bad Wit enough to ſee through this 
Deſign, and Courage enough to oppoſe it. But 
Pififtratus his Party prevail'd; and having ob- 
tain'd a Guard of fifty Men, he inſenſibly in- 

creas'd the Number, till, by their Aſſiſtance, he 
poſſeſs'd himſelf of the Caſtle, and, with that, of 


the nb Pan” 


* 
* 
* 
This 
" 
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This gave a general Alarm, and Solow was not 7/477" be 


wanting in his repeated Efforts to the People, mere. 
telling em, They might with more Eaſe indeed A. M. 
have cruſbd the Tyranny in the Bud; but that it 984 


would be more glorious now to pluck it up by the 51. 4. 


Roots. But the Surpriſe ſtruck ſuch a Damp 
into their Spirits, that no body offer*d to back 
his Remonſtrances. On the contrary, they ask'd 
him, To what he himſelf truſted, that he ventur'd 
to ſpeak ſo boldly? To whom he reply'd, My 
ge. Finding all ways ineffectual to move them, 
he retir'd, ſaying, He had at laaſt the Satisfaction 
of having diſcharged his Duty to his Country, and 
the Laws. Soon after, that he might not ſeem 
to countenance this Change, he quitted Athens; 
and tho* Pi/iftratus importun'd him to return, 
he choſe rather to ſpend the Remainder of his 
Life in Lydia, Cilicia and Cyprus. In the former 
of theſe Places he had the famous Conference 
with Craſus about Happineſs ; the - Refult of 
which was, That zo Man could be accounted bappy 
before be cy d. Creſus, who had invited him to 
admire the Pomp and Grandeur of his Court, 
. diſmiſs'd him with a Contempt of his Ignorance, 
or ill Manners: But being afterwards taken 
Priſoner by Cyrus, and order'd to be burnt 
alive, he cry'd out thrice upon Solon; of which 
Cyrus demanding the Reaſon, Craſus told him 
all that had formerly paſsd between em, and 
that now he found his Words verify'd. Cyrus 
was ſo affected with the Relation, that he not 
N 4 | | only 
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only ſet him at Liberty, but contracted a Friend- 
ſhip with him much to the Honour of Solon, 

who by this means had preſery'd one King, 
and at the ſame time reform'd another. In 
Cilicia he founded a City call'd from himſelf 
Soleis, and planted in it ſome Athenians, whoſe. . 
Language being corrupted by that of the Coun- 

Solon's try, they were ſaid to Solzciſe. Soon after he 
| Death. dy'd in Cyprus about the fifty fiſth Olympiad, 

| the eightieth Year of his Age, and the ſecond 

And Cha- of Piſiftratus's Government. Beſides the Wiſ- 

rater. dom and Integrity of this great Man, which 

have appear'd through the whole courſe of his 
Laws and- Adminiſtration, he was maſter of 
many other diſtinguiſhing Qualities. He had 
ſo good a Genius for Rhetorick, that from him 
Cicero dates the Riſe of Eloquence in Athens. 
He alſo made ſeveral ſucceſsful Attempts in Poe- 
try; and Plato ſays, it was only for want of due 
Application, that he did not come to diſpute - 
the Prize with Homer himſelf. © But his moſt . 
\ ſhining Talent was the Study of Politicks, and 
Morality ; wherein he ſucceeded ſo well, as to 
obtain one of the firſt Places among the Sages | 
& of Antiquity.  _ 

We muſt not diſmiſs his er without 
mentioning ſeveral of his Contemporaries, who 
by diſplaying a Fund of Reaſon, and good 
Senſe, laid the Foundation of thoſe Improve- 
ments, which afterwards made Greece the Me- 
tropolis of Science and Philoſophy. Theſe were 


the 
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the Sever Wiſe Men properly fo call'd; which 7 
Attribute was given to them in the third Year * 
of the forty ninth Olympiad. Their Names were 
Thales, Pittacus, Bias, Solon, Cleobulus, Myſon, 
and Chilon. As 'moſt of them had a Share in 
the Government of Cities and Commonwealths, 

they directed the Tenour of their Precepts to 
the good Eſtabliſhment of the ſeveral Societies 
they liv'd in. Theſe they endeavour'd to in- 
culcate by ſhort and comprehenſive Sentences, 
which were only general Maxims of Civil Pru- 
dence, and Morality, without Order or Con- 
nexion, concerning natural Juſtice and Honeſty, | 
Piety to Friends and Relations, Zeal for the 
Publick, and other common Offices of Life. 
Out of this looſe Collection, each of them aſ- 
ſum'd to himſelf ſome one Sentence more re- 
markably expreſſive, in the nature of a Motto. 
But the firſt of the Seven had more refin'd No- 
tions than the reſt, carrying his Thoughts from 
matters of immediate Uſe and Practice, to Spe- 
culation. | 

And here it may be requiſite to make a more 2b Birth | 

ſtrict Inquiry into the Birth of Philoſophy, i Ve. 1 
which is certainly to be dated from this Period“ 1 
of Time, and is almoſt univerſally aſſign'd to 
Greece. Not but that ſome Parts of it were 
of a more early and foreign Extraction, being 
chiefly ſuch as ow'd their Original to Chance, 
or Neceſſity. Thus the Ægyptians form'd the 
Principles of Geometry from the Diviſion of their 


Harveſts, 


__ 
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Harveſts, when their Land-marks had been ſwept: 
away by the Inundation of the Nile. The 
Aſſyrians, from the advantage of an open Cham- 


paign Country, a clear Sky, and abundance 
of Leiſure, naturally betook themſelves to the 


Contemplation of the Stars, and from thence 
laid the Foundation of Afronomy: Among 
them, the Chaldzans refin'd upon theſe Specu- 
lations, and improv'd them into Notions of A. 
ſrrology., And the Phenicians drew a further 
more certain and beneficial Uſe from them in 
reſpect of their Navigation; wherein they ſuc- 

ceeded ſo well, that they were the firſt who 
found out, that there was a fixt Point towards 
the Pole, by which Pilots might ſteer with 
Safety. The moſt general and extenſive Parts 
of Learning the Agyptians laid claim to: Tho? 
we have nothing certain of the firſt Planters of 

Wh Civility among them, eſpecially before their fa- 

{ 1 mous Hermes Triſmegiſtus, and even of him, 
I thoſe Remains which are ſtill extant, are look'd 

upon as a ſuppoſititious Mixture of Agyptian, 

Platonick, and Chriſtian Doctrine. It ſeems 
probable, that they deriv'd a conſiderable Share - 

of their Knowledge' from their long and free 

Intercourſe with the firſt People, the Jews. 
For beſides the time of their Captivity among 
them, Agypt was excepted from that general 
Abhorrence which they were commanded to ex- 
preſs for moſt of the other Gentiles, But whatever 
Foundation they had laid of the Arts and 


Sciences, 


Sciences, it is certain they did not make a ſuit» 
able Progreſs in them. For as they were a 
People groſiy ſuperſtitious, the Prieſts taking 
R eee work d up their 
Obſervations on Nature into a fort of Theology; 
and by veiling them under 


Reverence in the People's Hearts towards them- 
ſelves: But this ſecret Management was far 
from making any real Advancement in Philo- 


ſophy. It ſerv'd however to give them a mighty 


Reputation in the World ; which -put the Gre- 


cians, who were of a very active and inquiſi - 


tive Temper, upon diving into. their Myſteries. 
With this Deſign they made ſeveral Voyages to 
them; and notwithſtanding this Ægyptian Dark- 


neſs, made ſome Diſcoveries which they car- 
ry'd home with them, and which ſerv'd as 
the Groundwork for an ample Superſtructure. 
Government being the principal care of all 


Nations, Salon, Lycurgus, and others, bent their 


Studies this way, and made no further uſe of 
their Travels, than to enrich their Schemes with 


Laws and State Policies. Others, who were leſs 
engag d in State-Affairs, turn'd their Thoughts 
upon more ſubtle and refin'd Speculations con- 
cerning Nature, and the Works of Providence. 
The firſt who made any ſucceſsful Attempts 
this way, at leaſt the firſt we have any certain 
Ac- 


Symbols and Hiero- 
glypbicks, from the Apprehenſions of the Vulgar, 
turn'd every thing into Myſtery and Religion. 
They had their Deſign, which was to beget a 
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mortality of the Soul. 
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Account of was Thales, who was born in the 
thirty , fifth Olympiad, and was thought to be 


originally a Pbænitian, but living at Miletus of 
Tonia; was call'd the Miletian. He introducd 


into Greece the Elements of Geometry and Aero- 


non; and form'd ſeveral plauſible Notions of 
the Theory of the Univerſe, which he conceiv'd 
to be animated by a Supreme Being, as the 
Soul of it, and the Author of all natural Mo- 
tion. He had alſo ſome faint Idea of the Im- 
To him is aſcribꝰd the 
Invention of taking the Height of the Pyra- 
mids by their Shadows. He divided the Ce- 
leftial Sphere into five Circles: He firſt ob- 
ſerv'd the Solſtices and Equinoxes; and diſ- 
cover'd the Reaſon of Eclipſes, which before 
were look d upon as ſupernatural Preſages of 
ſome publick Calamity; and the common Peo- 
ple had, for ſeveral Ages after, the ſame ſuper- 
ſtitious Notions concerning them. His particular 
Tenet was, that Water is the firſt Principle of 
all natural Bodies. Having enrich'd his Country 
with Treaſures of this kind, he paſs'd for the 
Original Founder of Philoſophy ; and died about 
ninety Years old, as he was ſitting a Spectator 
at the Olympick Games. His Doctrine was ſoon 
propagated by Anaximander and Anaximenes, 


mander. both Milęſians, and his Scholars; the former of 


which made ſuch conſiderable Improvements, 
that he is reckon'd the more immediate Founder 
of the Tonick $e#. - In oppoſition to his Maſter's 


Opinion 
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Opinion concerning Water, he made Infinity | 
the Univerſal Principle, He diſtinguiſh'd te q 
four Elements, diſcover d the Obliquity ß | 
the Zodiack, and form'd the firſt Draught of 


Centre of the Univerſe. Theſe were the Steps | | 
tho? they did not arrive to any certain Know- | 
ledge, ſo as to take off that Veil, which was q 
drawn over moſt of the Works of Providence; * | 
yet it redounds very much to their Glory 2 
that they trac'd out the Way ſo far, as to make 11 
them the 8 ok a more ſevere and accurate 1 
Inquiry. 
But the Jonich Philosophy v. was. ** edips'd 
by another Sect of a much greater Extent and 
Duration, which was call'd the Falict, and 
eſtabliſh'd in the Perſon of Pythagoras: Of Pythago- 
whom we may give ſome general Account, 
without entring upon the many Contradictions 
and Abſurdities which have ſully'd both the 1 
Life and Doctrine of this great Man. He was | | 
born at Samos towards the forty-ſeventh Olym- | 
piad. He ſtudy'd firſt under Hermodamas 4 | 
Grammarian, and then improv'd himſelf under | 
Pherecydes of Syrus one of the Cyclades, a Man 
of great Repute for his Wiſdom, and the firſt, 
as Cicero ſays, who aſſerted the Immortality 
of the Soul. He travell'd young into Agypt ; 
where, being well recommended by Polycrates, / 
he found an ealy Acceſs to the Prieſts: Tho, / 
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as they were naturally Jealous, and Uncom- 
munigative, they enjoin'd him all the Aufte- 
rities of their Order, in hopes to deter him 
from penetrating too far into their Myſteries. 
But his Curioſity carry'd him through the 
ſtrictect Courſe of Probation; and having in five 
and twenty Years enrich'd himſelf with great 
Variety of Learning, he return'd home. Where 
being under ſome Apprehenſions from the Ty- 
ranny eſtabliſh'd at Samos, he remov'd firſt to 
Peloponneſus, and from thence to Crotona in Italy, 
where he ſpent. the Reſidue of his Life; and 
was at laſt either kill'd, or ſtarv'd to Death 
by means of a Tumult rais'd by one Cylon, be- 
cauſe Pythagoras finding him to be a profligate 
young Man, would not admit him into his 


School. The Inhabitants of Crotona had formerly 


by their Induſtry and Courage  gain'd ſuch a 


Reputation, that it was {aid proverbially of them, 
The laſt of | the Crotoniates is the firſs of the 
Grecians. But having ſuffer'd a great Loſs in 
a Battle with the Locrians, they were ſunk 
into a State of "Sloth and Effeminacy at the 


time when Pytbagoras ſettled among them. Who 


thinking it a Task worthy his Care, to reſtore. 


them to a Senſe of their former Merit, exerted 


himſelf in the Nature of a Lawgiver, and pre- 
ſcrib'd to them ſuch convincing Rules of Re- 
ligion, Juſtice, Temperance, and other Virtues, 
that they eaſily aſſented to every thing he ſaid, 
and the Magiſtrates themſelves courted him to 

accept 
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accept a Share in the Adminiſtration. After. 


to make open Profeſſion of his Wiſdom, . in 
order to eſtabliſh his Sect. Bat thinking the 
Title of iſe, which his Predeceſſors had aſ- 
ſum'd to themſelves, too arrogant, he modeſtly. 
declin'd it, and was the firſt that call'd himſelf 
a Philoſopher, or Lover of Wiſdom. He enjoin'd: 
his Scholars Silence for five Years, to make 
himſelf heard with more Attention and Re- 
ſpect. He had learn'd in Mgypt to give to alb 
his Inſtructions an Air of Gravity and Myſtery: 

Yet to avoid being too Enigmatical, he choſe to 


this Reformation of their Manners, he began 
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deliver moſt of them in Symbols 3 which un- 


der a. Senſe that was plain- and fimple, in- 
cluding another that was wholly figurative, he 
endeavour'd by them, neither to divulge his Doc- 
trine, nor to conceal it; for theſe ſhort Expreſ- 

ſions held a middle Place between the Hiero- 
glyphick, and the common way of Diſcourſe, and 
were therefore thought moſt proper for his De- 
ſign, which was to diſcloſe the Truth without 
prophaning it. His common Method of teach- 

ing, was by Geometry, Numbers, and Mufick ; 
by the firſt of which he explain'd material and 
ſenſible things, and by the two latter, intel- 
lectual. Not that he fancy'd there was any 
intrinſick Virtue in Numbers, but that theſe 


juſt Proportions, as they ſerv'd to divide and 


explain things, ſo they made his Doctrine ap- 
pear more profound than really it was. As to 
his 
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his TBeology, he was the firſt who brought into 
Greece the true Name of God, which he com- 
municated to his Diſciples under the Name of 
Quaternion, or Number of Four : For the Qua- 
ternion of Pythagoras is allow'd to be the in- 
#tterable Name, or the Jebovab of the Hebrews. - 
He had alſo” been brought up in a Belief of 
the Soul's Immortality: But becauſe he could 
not conceive how it ſhould exiſt after its Se- 


paration from the Body; this put him upon 


eſtabliſhing his Opinion of the Metemp/cychofis, 
or Tranſmigration of Souls; and for this rea- 
ſon he forbad the eating of Fleſh, or uſing it in 
Sacrifices. He was the firſt who taught the Prin- 
ciples. of Phyficks : And tho' we cannot expect 
from him any complete Syſtem, yet there was 
in the whole Courſe of his Inquiries ſomething 
more ſolid and regular than what had hitherto 
been deliver'd. From hence it was, that his 
Sect ſoon arriv'd to be the only one of a fix d 
Reputation; and out of it came all the Philoſo- 
phers, who flouriſh'd for the Space of near four 
hundred Years,” and who were divided into ſo 
_y different Sects. | 
But to return to. Athens, Piſifratus did _ 
enjoy his Uſurpation much above three Years, 
before he was diſplac'd by Megacles, and Lycur- 
gus, the Heads of the two other F actions; who 


| alfo in five Years more were a Means of his 


Reſtitution. For not agreeing among them- 
ſelves, Megacles promis'd to reſtore him upon 
' col 
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condition he would marry his Daughter. With 
this Deſign, they dreſs d up Phya, a tall Wo- | 
man, in Armour, to counterfeit Minerva, _ #5098 | 
putting her in a Chariot, ſent to prepare the | _ 
Citizens for her Reception, telling them, the 
Goddeſs was come in beta in behalf of Pi/i-. "= 
fratus : Which being acted with wonderful Aſ- | || 
ſurance, ſucceeded ſo well, that they immedi- k 
ately ador'd the Deity, and reinſtated her Fa- 1 
vourite. In about ten Years Megacles reviv'd the 
Quarrel, upon a Pretence that Piſſtratus ſlighted 
his Daughter, and having marry'd her only to | 
regain the Sovereignty, did not uſe her as his [1 
Wife. He being inform'd of the Deſigns againſt | = 
him, retir'd voluntarily into Eretria, a City of 
Eubæa: And after ten Years more having | 
form'd an Alliance with the. 4rgives and The- = | 
bans, got Marathon a Town of Attica into his | 
Hands. From thence he march*d againſt Athens, 
routed thoſe who came out againſt him, and, 
that they ſhould not rally, ſent, em word, 
They had nothing to fear from him, if they would 
go home, and be quiet. By this means he got 
poſſeſſion the third time, and 'eſtabliſh'd him- 
ſelf by his Mony and Allies, and by keeping his 
Enemies Sons as Hoſtages till his Death, which! Piſiſtratus 
happen'd not long after. During the whole 3 — * 
courſe of his Reign, which was thirty three Years, 3.76. 
including the ſixteen of his Exile, he demean'd Olymp. 
himſelf with ſuch Moderation and Juſtice, as 3. 
might have put lawful Sovereigns to the bluſh. 

Vo. I. | 0 Of 
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Of ' which we have an Inſtance in Plutarch, 


Ard Cla- that being accus'd of a Murder, tho? it was in 


rattr. 


the time of his Tyranny, he went to plead his 
Cauſe before the Areopagites; but his Accuſer 
did not appear,, He not only carry'd it fair 
with Solon, but paid a ſort of Reverence to his 
Perſon, and his Laws; to which he made ſome 
few Additions, by providing for the Mainte- 
nance of maim'd Soldiers, to oblige the Army, 
and ordering the Country to be kept in good 
Tillage. The Pretence of this laſt, was to pre- 
vent Idleneſs, and promote Husbandry ; but 
the real Deſign was to diſperſe the People, as 
the ſureſt Method to take away all occaſion 
of plotting and caballing, and to ſupport a pre- 
carious Government. Beſides his natural Talent 
for Oratory, he had more acquir'd Learning, 
than was generally to be met with in thoſe 


Times; and expreſs'd a particular Eſteem of 


it, by erecting the firſt publick Library. He 
was certainly Maſter of many excellent Quali- 
ties; and perverted them no further, than as 
they ſtood in competition with Empire. So that 
the People had nothing to object againſt him, 
but his having a Power greater than the Laws; 
and by his not exerting that Power, when it 
was in his Hands, he almoſt conquer'd the Aver- 
fion the Athenians had conceiv'd for the Royalty. 
Upon theſe Accounts he was deſervedly oppos'd 
to other Tyrants and Uſurpers: And Cicero 


thought it no Reflexion upon Julius Ceſar, to 
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call him The Piſiſtratus of Rome. In another 
Place, doubting with himſelf how that Emperor 
would uſe his good Fortune after the Battle of 
Pharſalia, We are uncertain yet, ſays he to his 
Friend Atticus, whether the Fate of Rome will 
have it, that wwe grone under a Phalaris, or enjoy 
ourſelves under a Piſiſtratus. 


He left his three Sons, Hr Þpias,  Hipparchns, | 
* Theſſalus, in joint Poſſeſſion of the Go- 


vernment, the ſupreme Authority being lodg'd 
in Hippias as the eldeſt.  Theſſalus is repreſented 
as bold and headſtrong: Tho' Diodorus makes 
him the moſt deſerving of the three; and ſays, 
he ingratiated himſelf with tlie People, by quit- 
ting his Share in the Tyranny. But the Ac- 
counts of the two former being more clear, and 
full, we muſt confine ourſelves to their Story. 
They continu'd the Laws and Magiſtrates as 
they found them ; adorn'd the City and exacted 
only the twentieth part of the publick Re- 
venue: They agreed ſo well among themſelves, 
and purſu'd their Father's Methods ſo ſucceſs- 
fully, that Athens had ſtill nothing but the Name 


of Tyranny to complain of. 


Here we muſt leave them in the quiet Poſ- aun of 


ſeſſion of Athens, to take a view of another Ty-%" Samos un- 
der Poly- 
ranny erected about the ſame time in Samos. erates. 


The Government of this Iſland had hitherto 
been in the hands of the People: Herodotus 
indeed mentions a former King under the Name 


of Amphicrates, but without the time or other 
os Cir- 
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| Circumſtances of his Reign; and therefore we 


may look upon Poherater as the firſt, of whom 


we have any certain Account. He having uſurp' d 
che Government, at firſt divided it with his 


two Brothers; till having murder'd one, and 


baniſh*d the other, he became abſolute, and eſta- 
bliſh'd himſelf by an Alliance with Agypt. 
It was a Maxim with him, That be gratify'd 
his Friend more by reſtoring what he had taken, 
than if he had never taken any thing from him. 
Wherefore having made himſelf Maſter of 4 
Fleet of a hundred Sail, he haraſs'd all the 
Country about him ; made his. Name formid- 
able both in Europe and Aa; and had ſuch an 
incredible Glut of Good-fortune to encourage 
his Attempts, that from oppreſſing his Subjects 
and Neighbours, he aſpir'd to the Sovereignty 
of Greece. In the mean while an exiPd Party 
of the Samians, tho' they were an Athenian Co- 
lony, addreſs'd themſelves to the Lacedemonians 
for their Aſſiſtance, For Sparta by her ſtrict 
Diſcipline, and the late ſucceſsful Effects of it 
in the Meſſenian Wars, had ſo far got the ſtart 
of her Neighbours in military Glory, that the 
firſt Application of any State in Diſtreſs, was 
generally made to her. The Lacedemonians 
gave them a ſatisfactory Anſwer, as thinking it 
neceſſary to ſtop the Tyrant's Progreſs: So 
that whatever ſpecious Pretences they form'd to 


palliate the Buſineſs, they reſolv'd to proceed 


* him as a common Enemy. Accordingly 
they 
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they arriv'd at Samos with a great Fleet, and in- 
veſted the City : But attempting to ſtorm it, 

were repuls'd with Loſs; and having lain forty 

Days before it, were forc'd to raiſe the Siege, 

and retyrn home. Thoſe Samians, who were in 

the Conſpiracy, when they found they had miſ- 

carry'd in this Enterpriſe, retir'd into Crete, 

and built Cydonia but Polycrates was ſoon after 
betray'd into the Hands of the Per/ians, and 

nail'd to a Croſs. The Samians were ſo remiſs The Death 
in aſſerting their Freedom upon his Death, 1 | 
that they ſuffer d him to be ſucceeded by his Se- A. M. 
cretary Mæandrius. He was forced to give way to 3481. 
Hlaſen, the Brother of Polycrates; who returning 2 3 
from his Exile with a Body of Perſians, poſſeſs'd Mæandrius 
himſelf of the Iſland, and treated the Inhabitants 7 lolon. 
with great Severity. Yet ſtill they admitted his 

Son aces; and tho' they recover'd their Li- 

berty, by the Expulſion of thus latter, it was 

not owing ſo much to their own Endeavours, as 

to the Juncture of Affairs at that time, which 
wrought a general Change of Government 
throughout all the Cities of Iania. Notwith-73: Platz- 
ſtanding the ill Succeſs of the Lacedæmonians a 2 f 
againſt Samos, they were ſtill importun'd and Athens. 
courted: And the Plateans were the next, who A. M, 
implor'd their Protection againſt the continual Tg 
Inſults of their Neighbours the Thebans. But they 65. 1. 
excus'd themſelves, as lying at too great a di- 
ſtance to relieve em, and referr'd them to the 
Athenians ; Who accordingly enter'd into a ſtrict 
0 3 Allianes 
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Alliance with them; which for many Tears 
after prov'd a great Eye · ſore to the Thebans, and 
their Confederates, ' . | 
But to return to Athens, this Harmony in the 
State, after it had laſted about fourteen Years 
from the Death of Piſſtratus, was deſtroy'd by 
an Accident, which befel Hipparcbus. He was 
a Man of Wiſdom and Learning, but being 
naturally amorous, fell in Love with a young 
Man call'd Harmodius; and finding after many 
Solicitations he would not comply, to be re- 
veng'd of him, offer'd Violence to his Siſter. 
Harmodius acquainted his Friend Ariſtogiton with 
the whole Affair; who being alſo a paſſionate 
Admirer of him, they form'd a Conſpiracy 
againſt Hipparcbus, and the Tyranny. They 
fix d the Execution of their Deſigns upon the 
Feaſt of Panathenza, becauſe at that time they 
might go arm'd without Suſpicion; and taking 
their Opportunity, ruſh'd in upon him, and 
Hippar- ſtabb'd him, but were themſelves alſo ſlain in 
W all the Tumult. Hippias, to prevent further Diſor- 
ders, got all thoſe diſarm'd whom he could 
any way ſuſpect as Accomplices in the Enter- 
priſe; and tho* he was ſufficiently exaſperated 
at his Brother's Death, he did not think this a 
proper time to reſent it. But not knowing how 
far this Accident might contribute to the Sub- 
verſion of the Tyranny, he thought it neceſ- 
ſary to ſtrike a Terror into his Subjects, be- 
fore they had gain'd too far upon him. So 
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that from that time he became cruel and im- 


perious, and endeavour'd to eſtabliſh bimſelf by 


Meaſures quite contrary to thoſe he had hitherto 
purſued. 


But the Athenians 5. more throughly rous'd 


by this violent Proceeding, thought it time to 


throw off the Yoke, when they felt the weight 
of it. The chief who ſtirr'd in it were the 
Alemeonide, a part of Megacles's Faction, de- 
ſcended from Neftor by Alcmeon, and driven out 
of Meſſenia by the Heraclidæ. They diſtruſting 
their own Strength, corrupted the Pythia. to 
engage the Lacedæmonians in their Quarrel : fo 
that whatever Buſineſs the Spartans conſulted 
about at Delphi, the Oracle conſtantly propos'd 
to them the ſetting Athens at liberty. By which 
repeated Advice, they were forc'd to undertake 
it as a point of Religion; and accordingly ſent 
an Army under the Command of Aucbimolius. 
The Piftratide having notice of it, procur'd a 
thouſand Horſe out of Theſſaly; who falling in 
upon the Spartan Camp, ſlew the General, with 
many others, and beat the reſt to their Ships. 
The Lacedemonians afterwards ſent another Ar- 
my by Land under Cleomenes the Son of Ana- 
xandrides, who engaging with the Theſſalian 
Horſe, kill'd about forty, and put the reſt to 
flight. After which the Piffratide retir d in- 
to the City, and order'd their Children to be 
convey d away privately : But the Sparians hap- 


pening to intercept them, would accept of no 
O 4 other 
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other Ranſom, than that their Parents ſhould 


within five Days leave Attica: Which accord- 


Hippias - ingly they did; and Hippias went immediately 


expeil'd. 
A. M. 
3493. 

0 

67. 3. 


to Lamp ſacus, (whoſe Prince had marry*d his 
Daughter) having not poſſeſsd the Tyranny 
above four Years after his Brother's Death. Thus 
was Athens reinſtated with a full Appearance of 
Liberty, after an Interruption of one and fifty 
Years; thirty five of which P:y/ftratus and his 
Sons were actually in poſſeſſion of the Govern- 
ment. This Change was immediately owing 
to the Aemæonidæ; but Harmodius, and Ariſto- 
giton were ſo far inſtrumental in it, that, becauſe, 
they began the Attempt, and fell a Sacrifice 
to the Cauſe, the Athenians erected Statues to 
their Memory, with a Decree that their Names 
ſhould never be given to any Slaves. They 
alſo conſecrated a Lioneſs without a Tongue, in 
honour of Leena Ariftogiton's Miſtreſs ; who 
being put to the Torture by Hippias, to force 
her to a Diſcovery of the Plot, ſhe bit off her 
Tongue, and ſpit it in the Executioner's Face, 
that ſhe might not have it in her Power to 
confeſs, © EW. 


The End of the Firſt Book. 
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The Afairs of Greece, from the intire Sub- 
verfion of the Regal Power in Athens, 
to the End of the Poloponneſian War. 


Containing the 8 Pace of 105 Years. | 
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CHA P. I. 
From the Expu Jo of Hip pias to the Battle 


arathon. 


Containing the Space of 20 Nears. 


<2 # REECE was no ſooner ſet- 

AY] tled under her ſeveral new 
Forms of Government, but the 
whole Power of Ala threatned 
d ; | her with unavoidable Deſtruc- 
tion, This was the famous 


Perſian War; wherein tho* Athens was princi- 


pally 
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pally concern'd, the other States were oblig'd 
for their common Intereſt and Safety to unite 
as they did in the Trojan War: And. as that firſt 


general Expedition put an end to, the Infancy of 


Greece, ſo did this to its Minority. But before 
we paſs into Aſia we muſt take a View of Athens 
and Sparta, with the moſt remarkable Tranſac- 
tions that happen'd before the coming down of 
the Perſian, being chiefly ſuch as contributed 
towards it. 

The Regal Power was no ſooner - aboliſt'd in 
Athens, but the People wreſted too great a 
Share of the Government into their Hands: So 
that things were carry'd by Tumult and Fac- 
tion; and they were ſeldom free from as great 
or worſe Diſorders than thoſe they complainꝰd 


Clithenes Of under their Kings. The firſt Conteſt after 
way * the Expulſion of the Piſſtratidæ, was between 


Cliſtbenes and Jſagoras, two principal Men of 
the City, who were both graſping at the ſame 
Power which they had ſo lately been very in- 
ſtrumental in ſuppreſſing. Cliſtbenes finding his 
Party too weak to carry it with a high Hand, 
fell in with the People, and from an Invader 
of their Liberties, ſet up for a Patriot. To this 
end he chang'd the Names of the Tribes, in- 
creaſing the Number from four to to ten; and 
added an hundred to the Council of four bun- 


dred, ordering Fifty to be choſen annually out 
of each Tribe. 


But 


£ 
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But his moſt popular Act was the Oftraciſm 05 Oftra- 

which by ſome is carry'd as high as T beſeus, . 
but more generally granted to have been intro- 
duc'd about this time, and aſcrib'd to Cliſtbenes 
as the Author, who is alſo recorded as the firſt 
Example of his own Law. The manner of per- 
forming it was, that every Citizen, not under 
ſixty Years old, ſhould give in a Name written 
upon a Tile or Oiſterſbell, (from whence it had 
its Name) and he, upon whom the Majority fell, 
was pronounc'd baniſh'd for ten Years. The 
Pretence of this Inſtitution was not to puniſh 
thoſe as Offenders who had deſerv'd well of 
the State, but only to blunt the Edge of Envy 
by removing the Object; and for this reaſon 
their Eſtates were preſerv'd intire for them 
till their Return. But the real Deſign was to 
take off all ſuch as for Reputation, Quality, 
Riches, or Eloquence, were eſteem'd above the 
common Level: Which was a barbarous Diſ- 
couragement to all ſorts of Merit and Ambition, 
and yet judg'd neceſſary in a State where all 
were to be of equal Credit and Authority. And 
therefore it obtain'd not only in Athens, but alſo 
in Argos, Megara, Miletus, and Syracuſe, tho? 
under different Names, and with ſeveral Re- 
ſtrictions. The laſt who ſuffer'd this way was 
Hyperbolus an idle raſcally Fellow, who made it 
his Buſineſs to furniſh Scandal for the Stage, and 

- © was made uſe of by the People as a neceſſary 
Tool to aſperſe Men of Intereſt and Reputation. 

It 
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It happen'd that Alcibiades, Nicias, and Pheax 
being of different Faclions, and bearing a great 
Sway in the State, lay open to the Envy of 
the inferior Citizens; wha therefore would have 
one of them baniſh'd. Which they having notice 
of, united their Parties and turn'd the Oftraciſm- 

upon Hyperbolus, who had ſet the People againft 
em. But this was thought ſuch a Contempt 
put upon the thing, that upon his Accaunt it 
was laid aſide. | 
Tſagoras being by theſe Methods over-power'd 
at home, betook himſelf to Cleomenes the Spar- 
tan King, with whom he had contracted an 
Intimacy during the War with Hippias. He 
eſpous'd his Quarrel, and having got Clifthenes 
and the Heads of his Party baniſh'd the City, 
march'd thither with an Army, and expell'd 
ſeven hundred Families more of thoſe wha 
were likely to make head againſt him, but did 
it under a Pretence of their not having expiated 
the Death of Cylon. His next Attempt was to 
diſſolve the Senate, and commit the Admini- 
ſtration to three hundred of Jagoras's Faction: 
But this being ſtrongly oppos'd both by Senate 
and People, he ſeiz'd the Caſtle, where he 
ſuffer'd himſelf for two Days to be beſieg d. On 
the third Jagoras, and Cleomenes with his Spar- 
tans, had leave to depart; but the Athenians, who 
had been aſliſting in this Enterpriſe, were im- 
priſon'd and put to Death. After which Cf 
thenes, with the ſeven hundred Families, was re- 
| call'd ; 
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Tall'd; who finding it not ſafe to make any 

further Attempts upon the Liberty of Athens, 
reſtor d the Democracy, as ſettled by Solon. 

But the Athenians knowing how they had fe Athe- 
incens d the Lacedemonians; thought it neceſ. % * 
ſary to be upon their Guard, and therefore ſent _ Per- 
to enter into Alliance with the Perſſan, who fia 
made that a Pretence to demand of em Earth 
and Water, the uſual Tokens of Homage and 
Subjection, by which was yielded up the So- 
vereignty and Propriety of all included in thoſe 
Elements. The Ambaſſadors finding they would 
not treat with them upon any other Terms, con- 
ſented to it, but were mightily blam'd at their, 
Return, as having acted fo much below the 
Dignity of the State: And indeed this ſervile 
Compliance may be conſider'd as one remote 
Cauſe of the Perſian Deſcent. 

Cleomenes in the mean while was pat 
Forces to make another Attempt in behalf of 
Jagoras; with which he march'd into Attica, 
having contrafted with the Bzotians and Chal- 
cidians of Eubwa, to ſecond his Attack in other 
Places at the ſame time. The Athenians thus 
diſtreſs'd on all ſides, choſe firſt" to meet the 
Peloponnefians lying in Eleuſis; and juſt as they 
were making up to them, the Corinthians moy'd 
with the Injuſtice of their Cauſe, drew off, and 
were ſeconded by Demaratus the other Spar- 
tan King. The reſt following their Example, 

the whole Army was diſpers'd without any 
Action, 
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Action. But the Athenians reek'd their Re- 
venge upon the Beotians, killing and taking 
many of them Priſoners; and paſſing over the 
ſame Day into Eubæa, did the like by the Chal- 
cidians. The Thebans in this Extremity contracted 
a League with gina, a ſmall Iſland but very 
rich and powerful at Sea: It was withal a 
profeſs'd Enemy to Athens; and was ſo conve- 
niently ſituated for annoying her, that Pericles 
was wont to call it The Eye-ſore of the Piræus. 
While the Æginetans were infeſting the Coaſts 
of Attica, the Lacedemonians took this Opportu- 
nity to renew their Quarrel with the Athenians, - 
whom, ſince the Recovery of their Liberty had 
put them into a flouriſhing Condition, they be- 
gan to look upon as Rivals. The beſt way of 
reducing them they thought would be to place 
a Tyrant over them; and finding they could do 
no good with Jagoras, they ſent for Hippias, 
with a Deſign to reinſtate him: But debating 
the Matter among their Confederates, it was vio- 
lently oppos'd, particularly by Sg/icles. a Corin- 
ibian, who inveighing againſt this and all other 
ſorts of Tyranny, nothing more was done in it. 
So that Hippias return'd into Aſia, and having 
got an Intereſt in the Perſian Court, made it his 
Buſineſs to incenſe them againſt Athens, in hopes 
by their Aſſiſtance to be reſtor'd : And he ſo far 
prevail'd, that when the Athenians ſent to vindi- 
cate their Proceedings, telling em, That Hip- 
pias, as being an Exile, ought not to have any 

Credit 
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e er the Anſwer they 
eiv'd, was, That if they would be ſafe they muſt Grind of 
| ab Hippias. Athens having ſo lately thrown Mar. 

off the Yoke, had too lively a Senſe of her paſt 
Calamities to accept the Condition, and reſolv*d 

rather to ſuffer the laſt Extremity, than open 

her Gates again to a Tyrant. Which Refuſal 

is to be conſider'd as a principal Circumſtance 

in the Quarrel between Greece and Pena. 

But to ſet theſe Affairs in a clear Light, we The Afairs 
muſt begin our Account of 'em in Jonia, where J 
the War was kindled, and from whence it 
ſpread in its Progreſs, and was never throughly 

extinguiſh'd, but in the intire Subverſion of 
the Perſian Monarchy: The Jonians with the 
Holiant, Carians, and others ſtretching along 
the Sea-Coaſt of the Lower Afea, came to form 
a very conſiderable Body of Men, and went 
under the general Name of the  Afiatick Gre- 
cians, being govern'd chiefly by their own 
Laws, with a full Enjoyment of their Liberty 
for about five hundred Years from their firſt 
ſettling in thoſe Parts. After which they were | 
over-topp'd by the Growth of Lydia, and | 
made tributary to Cræſus, who ſubdu'd them; | 
till Lydia itſelf ſoon after falling into the 
Hands of the Perſians, they were alſo aſſign'd 
over with it as a Part of the Lydian Territory, 
having Governors plac'd over their ſeveral Cities, 
whom they call'd their Tyrants. But as an 
half-conquer'd People, they were ready upon all 
Occa- 
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Occaſions to rebel, and made ſeveral unſucceſsful 
Struggles both in Cyrus's time, and after him: 
The Jonians particularly, who bore: the greateſt 

Sway among them, and made as remarkable a 
Figure as any of the Grecian Colonies, could 
not brook this being ſhifted about from one to 
another, and therefore let no Advantage ſlip 
which they could hope to improve into the Re- 
covery of their Liberty. _ 

That which favour'd their Deſigns at this 
3 ;; time was an Expedition of Darius Hyſtaſpes the 
Scythian Perfian King, againſt the Sqitbians: In order 
wa _ en. % which he had laid a Bridge over the Mer, 

and tranſported a numerous Army, leaving the 
Tonians and their , Neighbours. at the Bridge, 
to ſecure his Retreat, and aſſiſt him with their 
Shipping. - Whilſt Darius was adyanc'd into the 
Country, the Jonians finding him and his whole 
Army at their Diſpoſal, fell into a Debate 
whether they ſhould execute their Charge, or, by 
breaking down the Bridge, leave them to the 
Fury of the Enemy, Beſides their own Inclina- 
tions for the latter, the Scy:bians perſuaded em 
to return home; · aſſuring them that Darius 
would never more be in a Capacity of doing 
*em good or harm. But the chief Encou- 
rager of this Motion was the famous Miltiades 
an Athenian, deſcended from Codrus, whoſe An- 
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ceſtors had retir'd during the Tyranny of Piſiſ. | 
tratus, and left him at this time in the Go- 


vernment of the Thracian Cherſoneſe. He re- 
preſented 


they had certainly follow'd his Advice, if Hi- 
Jonia,” had not ſtrongiy oppos d it, ging @ 
the other Tyrants, That their Power tas tod 


precarious: to ſubſet of itſelf, unleſs ſupported iy 
the King their Maſter ; and that therefore their 
Safety deperided intirely upon his. Which Argu- 


ment ſwayd ſo much with them; that che 
Project fell; and Darius being oblig'd to retire 


out of Sqtbia, they conducted him ſafe into 


Aa. Who, that he might make up in one 


Country, the Loſſes he ſuſtain'd in another, 


left Megabyzus in Europe with eighty. thouſand 
Men to reduce Thrace, and other maritime 
Places; after which he thought Macedonia 
would fall of courſe. This General ſoon. exe- 
cuted the King's Order; and then diſpatch'd 
ſeven principal Men of the Army to Amyntas, 


King of Macedonia, to demand Barth and Wa- 


ter. Who, doubting his own Strength, not 


only comply'd with their Demands, but gave em 
a ſplendid Entertainment, in the height of 


which, when they were heated with Wine, 


they deſir d Amyntas to crown. fo magnificent 
a Feaſt with the uſual Freedoms of Gallantry, 


and that, as an Earneſt of their being welcome, 
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an Action, telling them, This was #heir time 
to free themſelves from the Perſian Tobe. And 


the Wives and Daughters of the Macedonians 


might be admitted into the Company. N 
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ſooner were the Women come into the Room, 


but the,/Perfians behav d themſelves with great 


Immodeſty towards them: Upon which Ale- 


| wander, "Amyntas's Son, deſir'd his Father, in 


*pard*40 his Age and Gravity, to retire, and 


leave him to keep them within bounds, or elſe 


to chaſtiſe their Inſolence. Accordingly he 


took the. Women out of the Room, under pre- 


tence of dreſſing em up to appear more agree- 
able, and in their ſtead brought in the fame 
number of young Men in female Apparel, with 
Daggers under their Clothes; who watching 


their Opportunity, when the Strangers began 
to be free with them, ſtabb'd every Man of 


em, with their Retinue. Megabyzus hearing 


nothing of his Meſſengers, ſent Bubares with 


part of the Army, to make a ſtrict Inquiry into 
the Buſineſs: But he was taken off by Mar- 
riage with Alexanders Siſter, and ſo the Matter 
fell. The next Year Otanes being ſent as Suc- 


ceſſor to Megalyzus, reduc'd the Cities Chal- 


cedon and Byzantium, with the Ifland Lemnot, 
and other Places of leſs note. Darius himſelf 
was now Tetir'd to Su, and with him Hiſti us; 


who being of a working Head, and reſtleſs Spi- 


rit, and preſuming upon his Service at the Mer, 


the King did not think it ſafe to leave him 
behind; and therefore took him by fair means, 
under a pretence of uſing him as his Coun- 


ſellor and Companion. But Hiſtiæus ſaw too 
fir into his u to be eaſy under this 
Change, 
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Change, which he look'd upon but as a more 
ſpecious ſort of Impriſonment; and therefore 
made it his buſineſs to excite the Joniant to re- 
bel, in hopes, that in regard to his Intereſt in thar 
Country, he ſhould be ſent to reduce them, and 
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ting up for himſelf. 


Te this cndts hoe fen Böcnet n rem 
Aviſtagoras his Deputy at Miletus, who was ea- ftagoras 


excite a 


fly tempted to that which he was going to un- Rebellion. | 
dertake of himſelf, For having propos'd to A. M. 


Darius the Conqueſt of the Cyclades Iſlands in 


3 302. 


Olymp. 


the Agean Sea, and miſcarry'd in his firſt At-69. 3. 


tempt upon Naxus, he thought of encouraging 
the Ionians to revolt, as a means to ſecure his 
Intereſt in thoſe Parts, and prevent his being 


call'd to account for Miſmanagement. His firſt 


Step was to abandon his own Tyranny ; where- 
by having ſufficiently oblig'd the Milefians, 
they aſſiſted him in procuring the ſame Li- 


berty for the other Cities: By which plauſible 


Methods he ſoon had the whole Country at 


his Command. And to ſtrengthen himſelf by - 
Sea, he ſurpris'd the. Perfan Fleet, of which 


he was lately Admiral in the Enterpriſe of 
Naxus. But not having any ſufficient Force to 


oppoſe to the whole Perfian Army, which he 
knew would ſoon be upon him, he went to 


Sparta; where he ſet forth the Riches of -{/#a, 


with the Weakneſs of the Inhabitants, in hopes | 


to engage Cleomenes to join with him in the 
2 Con- 
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nians in the 


Conqueſt of Per/ia. But not prevailing, he went 
from thence to Athens, where he us'd the ſame 
Arguments, adding, that the Milgſians, as an 


Athenian Colony, might an _ expect 


their Aſſiſtance. 


N The Athenians had at this time met with 


ſuch very rough Treatment from the Perfian 


N in the Buſineſs of Hippias, that they readily 


embrac'd this Opportunity of ſhewing their Re- 


ſentment; and accordingly mann'd out twenty 


Ships, to which the Eretrians of Eubæa added 
five more. Ariſtagoras, with theſe joint Forces, 
fell upon the Perfian Frontiers, and ſurpris'd 
Sardis, the capital City of Lydia. Artapbernes, 
who reſided here as Vice-Roy of Lydia and 
Tonia, was glad to ſecure himſelf in the Caſtle, 
from whence he beheld the Citizens ſlaughter d, 
and the: Town in Flames. The Perſians and 
 Lydians at laſt getting into a Body, charg'd the 
Enemy, and drove 'em to the Sea- ſide, killing 
many in the Purſuit, and forcing the reſt to 
ſhelter themſelves in Epheſus, and other neigh- 
bouring Cities. The Athenians could by no means 
be perſuaded to rally after this Defeat; ſo that 
what they had done, ſerv'd only to incenſe the 
Perſian, without any Honour or Advantage to 
themſelves. But the Jonians, knowing they were 
gone too far to retreat, reſolv'd to puſh on 
their Fortunes without them: And having taken 
Byzantium, with other Towns upon the Helleſ- 
pont, drew over Wren with a great part of 
Caria, 
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Caria, into their Alliance. But a ſudden Stop 
was put to their Progreſs. by a ſharp Conflict 
at Cyprus, wherein the two Generals Ariybius 
the Perſian, and Ongſilas the Cyprian, who en- 
courag' d the Revolt of that Iſland, were killd. 
By Sea the Jonians had ſome Advantage; but 
the Qyprians were ſo intirely routed by Land, 
that they were forc'd again to ſubmit to the 
Perfian Yoke in a Year after they had thrown 
it off, The Jonians, upon the ill Succeſs of this 
Battle, made to their Ships, leaving the Perſians 
in a condition to act offenſively : So that they 
eaſily reduc'd Caria, and moſt of the Towns 
upon the Helleſpont and Propontis,' with Clazo- 18 
menæ in JTonia, and Cumæ in Aolia. Where- | 
upon Ariſtagoras fled to Thrace, and being op- a,igago- 
pos'd by the Inhabitants, was cut off with all bia re hill'd. 
Forces. 
Hiſtiæus ang digs grown to a rl 
thought it time to ſtir: And tho' Darius ſu- 
ſpected him, he ſtill carry'd it fair with him, 
and. truſted him with a Commiſſion to go and 
pacify the Troubles in Jonia. But when he 
came to Sardis, Artapbernes could not forbear 
taxing him as the Incendiary, telling him plain- 
ly, That the Shoe which Ariſtagoras bad put on, 
was of his mating. So that finding himſelf 
detected, he knew not where to fix, but kept in 
continual Motion from one Place to another, 
in hopes to pick up Strength enough to carry 
on his Deſigns by open Force, But he who 
P 3 bag 


had acted on both Sides, was not eaſily truſted 
by either; neither would his own Friends the 
Milefians admit him into their City, tho? they 
had at this time need enough of his Aſſiſtance. 
For the War being pretty well over in other 
Parts, was carry'd on with the greater Vigour 
in Jonia; and the chief of the Perſian Forces 
were employ'd againſt Miletus. The — 


Nen had no Land Army to oppoſe them: 


by the Aſſiſtance of their Neighbours, — 
cularly the Chians, Leſbians and Samians, they 
furniſh'd out a Fleet of between thres and four 


hundred Sail. The Perfian Navy conſiſted chiefly 


of Phenicians, Cyprians, Agyptians and Cilis 
cians ; and tho' they had the Superiority by 


almoſt double the number of Veſſels, they 


thought it more adviſeable to treat with the 


ſeveral Tyrants whom Ariſtagoras had depos'd, 


to draw off their Citizens, than to hazard an 


Engagement. While they were managing this 


Affair, the Samians concluded it would be to 


no purpoſe. to incur the Anger of the Peſian, 
who, if he were defeated now, could ſoon ſend 
a Fleet five times as large; and therefore were 


the firſt who went off. The Canfederacy be- 


ing once broke, the Leſbians, with a great part 
of the Jonians, follow'd : So that the Chians 
alone ſtood to it, and were worſted. The Per. 


fians having carry'd their Point at Sea, left the 


Mile/ians nothing but their Walls to truſt to; 
and it. was not "I before the City was 
cloſely 


iftory. 
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of the Citizens being lain, and the reſt carry'd' 
Priſoners with their Wives and Children to 
Suſa. The Fate of this City did in a manner 
put an end to the War. But Hiſti æus, who only 
waited to form his Meaſures according to the 
Event of this Siege, by the help of ſome L, 
Bians, eaſily ſubdu'd Chios, which was juſt be- 
fore drain d and weaken'd: and having pick d 


cloſely block d up, ne ry Plunder d. part Miletus 
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up more ſcatter d Remains of the Jonians and 


ſome greater Expedition. But falling in with 


Body of Perfiats, loſt moſt of his Men, was 
himſelf taken Priſoner, and carry d to Artapher- 
nes, who immediately nail'd him to a Croſs, 
and ſent his Head to Darius; who was ſo far 
ſrom being pleas'd with the preſent, that he 
gave it honourable Interment, and — 
him as one who had deſerv'd well of him, and 


Harpagus, who lay there with a conſiderable 


olians, paſs'd from thence into Aha upon 


his Country. Thus the Ionian Rebellion, which 23, tonian 
had continu'd fix Years from its firſt break - Nebellins. 


2g our under: rjfaqerar,. was, bythe Dex 


4 


of Hiſtiæus, and the Fall of Militus, meh 3508, 


ſappreſs'd. For the Iſlands, and the Citic en, 
the Continent fell in of courſe, when thęre was 


the Yoke, e Scythe md eu . 
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. 
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no body left to head them: And this was the 
third time the Jonians were forc'd to underga 


— — 2 — 


n 
wm 
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Dorus whilſt he was ſettling tie Tribine;: 
and ſecuring his Conqueſts, caſt his Thoughts 
upon Europe, and made ſeveral Attempts on 
chat ſide with various Succeſs: So that the End 
of this War was in effect but the Beginning of 
that long Train of Evils which he brought up- 
on himſelf and his Succeſſors. Two Years after 
the taking of Miletus, he withdrew the Com- 
miſſions of his late Captains, and ſent in their 


Mardonius room Mardonius, who had marry'd his Daugh- 
% een ter, with a good ſufficient Fleet and Army. He 


Ceneral. 


went firſt into JIonia; where, to keep the Inha- 
bitants firm to the Perſian Intereſt, he diſſolvd 
all the Tyrannies, and reſtor'd the Damocracy. 
His next Expedition was with his Fleet againſt 
Thaſus, a rich Iſland over- againſt Thrace, the 
Land Forces being employ'd at the ſame time 
in reducing the other Parts of Macedonia, which 
had not yet declar'd for his Maſter. Having 
been thus far ſucceſsful, he coaſted along by 


Hi fruit- Mount Athos, where he met with ſuch a violent 
* Storm. that he loſt three hundred of his Veſſels, 


and in em above twenty thouſand Men. It 
happen'd juſt after, that the Foot being quarter- 
ed in Macedonia, the Brygi, a People of Thrace, 
fell upon em by Night, kill'd many, and 


wounded Mardonius. And tho? he ſoon rally'd, 
and ſybdu'd em, he durſt not purſue his Con- 


queſts, .but - return'd home with, his ſhatter'd 
Fleet, and the Remains of his Amy. 
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of ſo many Ships and Men, that they ſerv'd 
rather to incenſe, than ſatisfy Darius, and made 
him reſolve to ſend Force enough the next Year 
to do the Buſineſs effectually. He began now 
to declare himſelf obſtinately bent upon the 


Conqueſt of Greece; to which Reſolution many i more 
Circumſtances concurr d. Ever ſince the bun- Caf 57 
ing of Sardis, he had vow'd Revenge upon the b Perſian 
Athenians, and order'd one every time he t 


down to Table, to cry out, Sir, Remember the 
Athenians. He could much eaſier have par- 
doned the Jonians, tho' they were the principal 
Aggreſſors, as not thinking they would have 
dar'd to attempt any thing againſt him, but at 
the Inſtigation of thoſe, whoſe Ignorance, or 
Contempt of his Power, might encourage em to 
provoke him, As for the Iſlanders, they had fur- 
niſh'd out a great number of Ships againſt him: 
And the Pretence of making it a national Quar- 
rel, was, that they had all in general given his 
Rebels free Harbour. To add to which, Hip- 
pias was always at hand to aggravate theſe Mat- 
ters, that being the only means left him to re- 
cover his' Tyranny. Not but the Buſineſs was 
likely enough to have proceeded without him. 
For the Noiſe the principal States of Greece be- 
gan now to make in the World, could not but 
alarm the Per/jian Greatneſs : And Darius in the 
beginning of his Reign ſeem'd reſoly'd to cruſh 
'em, by ſending ſeveral as Spies under the Con- 
duct 
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dubt of Dou to take eee 


the Country. 
1 * ended ne 


he firſt try'd how the ſeveral Cities ſtood af- 


feed; ſending to em all to demand Earth and 
Vater; but at the ſame time gave Orders to 


t be Cities upon the Sea-coaſts to build long 


£0 


Ships, and flat-bottem'd Boats, for the Tranſ- 


portation of Horſe. The ' Lacedemonians: and 


' Athenians threw the Meſſengers into deep Pits, 


telling em, There was Earth and Water to 


carry to their Maſter. He who advis'd this, was 
ſaid to be Miltiades; who beſides his being an 
Athenian, had a perſonal Pique againſt the Per- 


fans, for forcing him from his Government of 


the Cherſoneſe, when they had invaded the Thra- 
cian Territories. The Aginetans* with ſome 
other Iſlands comply'd; and were thereupon ac- 
cus'd by the Athenians, as having betray'd the 
Liberty of their Country, only for an Oppor- 
tunity of fighting them to advantage. The 
Matter was heard, and reſented at Sparta; and 


Some Com- Cleamenes went immediately to Ægina to puniſ 
motions at the Heads of the Revolt: But he had at that 


Sparta. 


menes to be reveng'd of him, a- his Return us'd 


time a difference with his Collegue Demaratus, 
who under-hand defeated his Deſigns. Cleo- 


his utmoſt Efforts to get him depos'd; and the 
Pretence was his being illegitimate. It ſeems 
Avifton, the Father of Demaratus, having no 
Children by two Wives, took a third, who 
was 
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was already marry'U/ to one of this Friends, 


which was  altowable according to Lycurgus's | * 


Laws: And having this Son by her in ſeven 
Months after Marriage, he fwore it was none of 
his. But for fear the Line of Proves ſhould 
fail, the State took no notice of it, and he 
own'd the Child, leaving him Succeſlor to his 
Crown and Virtues, he bein 
Spartan King, who conquer d in the Oꝶhmpici 
Games. But upon this Conteſt between the 
two Kings, the old Buſineſs of Baſtardy was 
trump'd up, and the Oracle was to decide it. 
The Fytbia being corrupted by Cleomenes, gave 
it againſt Demaratus : So that this, and his 
former Retreat out of Attica, which was the 
Grounds of the Quarrel, being objected againſt 
him, he was dethron'd, and ſucceeded by his 
Kinſman Leutychides. Demaratus, tho* he ex- 


preſsd a Love for his Country, went over to 


the Perfian; by whom he was eaſily receivd at 
this Juncture, and entertain'd with all the Ho- 
nour due to his Character. As for Cleomenes; he 
was ſoon after detected; and being ſtruck with 

Remorſe for the Injuſtice he had done his Col. 
legue, in a fit of Phrenſy rip'd up his own 
Belly. Nor did it fare much better with Leu- 


tyc hides, who afterwards prov'd a Traitor to his 


Country, and being end of —y dy'd 
in Exile. 


- But he, R had Wl AAS of 
the principal Men of Z#gins, and left em as 


a9 | 


* 


noted as the firſt 
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Hoſtages at Athens. Which * Aginetans- 
"having often complain'd of, and receiv'd: no 


Redreſs, intercepted a Ship going to Delos, (ac- 
cording to a yearly Cuſtom obſery'd ever ſince 
Theſeus's time) and in it ſome of the principal 
Men of Athens, whom, by way of Repriſal, 
they made Priſoners. Which ſo incens'd the 
Athenians, that they mann'd out ſeventy: Gallies, 
and agreed at the ſame time to have the City 
of gina betray'd to em: But the Fleet com- 
ing too late to ſecond the Attempt by Land, 
that Deſign miſcarry'd. However the Fleets 
_ engag'd, and the Æginetans were worſted: But 
being reinforc'd, they ventur'd another Battle 
and got the better. This War ſeems to have 
been of a longer continuance, tho' we have 
very little Light into the Particulars : But we 
may obſerve in general, that theſe civil Diſ- 
cords which ſeem'd to favour the Deſigns of 
the common Enemy, did in a great meaſure 
procure the Safety of Greece, by putting the 
Athenians upon the Study of Sea-Affairs, and by 
that means preparing them for the Perſian. So 
that they eaſily wreſted the Sovereignty of the 
Seas from the Iſlanders, and particularly the 
Afginetans, who had held it twenty Years ; and 
that at a time when the Eyes and Hopes of all 
Greece were upon them, and when they could 
have done very little without it. 1 
Whilſt the Atbenians were engag'd in this 
a" Darius proſecuted his Deſigns upon Greece. 
' And 
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And having levy'd an Army of an hundred 
thouſand Foot according to the loweſt Com- 
putation, (for Juſtin reckons ſix times as many) 
and ten thouſand Horſe, gave the chief Com- 
mand to Datis a Mede, in the room of Mar- 
donius, under whom the Fleet had miſcarry'd, 
appointing Artaphernes his Brother's Son, and 
Hippias as his Aſſiſtants, and giving them an 
expreſs Command to bring the Athenians and 
Eretrians Priſoners to him, and to lay waſte their 
Country. Accordingly they embark*d in fix hun- 
dred Gallies, beſides Tranſports for the Horſe : 
And directly croſſing the ÆAgean Sea, poſſeſsd 
themſelves of Samos, Naxus, Delos, and the reſt of 
the Cyclades, to ſecure their Paſſage. From thence . 
they ſail'd to Eubæa; where the Eretrians, tho” 
the Athenians had lent em four thouſand Men, 
thought it more adviſeable to ſend em home 
and keep within their Walls, than to offer 
Battle to ſuch unequal Numbers. For ſix Days 
the Perſians attempted to ſtorm the City and were 
repulſed with Loſs ; but on the ſeventh it being 
betray'd into their Hands, they enter'd, plun- Eretria 
der'd and burnt it. From thence Hippias con- Aen. 
ducted them into Attica; and they encamp'd in 
the Plains of Marathon ten Miles diſtant from 
Athens. The Athenians having notice of their 
March, and being ſenſible of the Diſproportion, 
diſpatch'd Meſſengers to Sparta for their ſpeedy 
Aſſiſtance ; and in the mean time choſe ten of 
their Citizens to command their Forces, one out 
of 
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of each Tribe. The Lacedæmonians ſeem'd very 


willing to aſſiſt em; but being to be detain'd 


four Days upon a religious Account, it was de- 
bated among the Athenians, Whether they ſhould 
wait. for a Summons from the Enemy as the Ere- 
trians did, within their Walls, or go out to meet *em. 
Miltiades earneſtly preſsd the latter, and with 
much Difficulty prevail d. Accordingly they took 
the Field with only nine thouſand of their own 
Men and one thouſand Plat aus. Each Captain 
aſſign'd his Day of Command to Miltiades, who 
had by this means the whole Management of 


The Barti the Battle; however he choſe to put the Iſſu: 


of Mara- 


thon. 


of it upon his own Day. He was ſenſible that 


A. M. he had not a ſufficient Number of Men to en- 
3514. large his Front in any Proportion to that of the 
ol m. 75. Enemy, nor to give it any conſiderable Depth 


and therefore drew up his Army at the Foot of a 
Mountain, ſo as to prevent its being ſurrounded. 
And tho' he was weak in the Center, he made 
his Wings very ſtrong, and fenc'd them in with 
large Trees, which he had order'd to be cut 


down to hinder the Perfian Cavalry from break- 


ing in and flanking them. 

Datis, notwithſtanding this Diſpoſition, relied 
ſo much upon his Numbers that he reſolv'd to 
engage; and he choſe the rather to. do. it be- 
fore the Reinforcement, which was expected 
from Sparta, could come up. The Signal was 
no ſooner given, but the Athenians, inſtead of 
waiting the Onſet of the Perfians, ruſh'd in upon 

them | 


them with ſuch Fury and Precipitation, that 


they thought they were rather to be laugh'd 
at as Madmen than dreaded as Enemies. But 
conſidering their Al was at Stake, and that 
they had nothing for it but making their way 


through the Enemy, Deſpair added to their 


natural Courage, and they held the Victory long 


in Suſpence. The Perſians: made their ſtrongeſt 


which ſtood the Charge with great Firmneſs 


and Intrepidity, till being oppreſs'd by: Num- 


bers, they were forc'd at laſt to give way. But 
at the ſame time both the Athenian Wings 
prevail'd, which gaye them an Opportunity of 
relieving the reſt: And they did ſo effectually, 
that they ſoon turn'd the Fortune of the Day, 
and gain'd a Victory. which had more of Truth 
in it than Probability. The Pexſians being 


diſorder'd and routed, abandon'd their Camp 
and made to the Sea; and the Grecians purſu'd © 


them to their very Ships, ſome of which they 
took, and ſome they burnt. And here I muſt 
not omit the Account that is given of Cynegi- 
rus, who, after he had fought with great Bra» 


very in the Field, held a Gally full of Perfans 


with his Right-hand, to keep it from putting 
off from Shore ; which was no ſooner lopp'd off, 
but he ſeiz'd it with his left, and having loſt 
that too, he fix'd his Teeth in it, and expir'd; 
As to the Number of the Slain, Herodotus 
reckons ſix thouſand four hundred Perſians, and 

| but 
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but one hundred and ninety two of the Gre» 
cians ; among whom were few Officers of Note 
but Callimachus, who commanded one of the 
Wings, and deſerves. to be particularly re- 
member'd, not only for his Behaviour in the 
Battle, but alſo for the Share he had in the 
bringing it on. For tho? he was not one of the 

Ten Generals who had the alternate Command 
of the Army, yet by virtue of his Office of 
Polemarch, he had a Right of voting with them 
when they were equally divided in Opinion, as 
it happen'd in the Council of War which was 
held before the Battle, and he gave the caſting - 
voice; which determin'd their going out to 
meet the Enemy in the Field. : Hippias who was 
the chief Incendiary of the War, is thought 
to have fell in this Battle; tho' Suidas ſays he 
eſcaped and died miſerably in Lemos. 

The News of this Victory was carried to 
Athens by one Eucles, who ran with his Wounds 
reeking from the Fight, and throwing himſelf 
into the Door of the firſt Houſe he met with, 
cry'd, Rejoice, we are triumphant ; and imme- 
1 expir'd. | 

Two thouſand of the Spartans, whoſe Lakes 
_ not permit them to ſtir till the Full of 
the Moon, came at laſt into the Field : But the 
Action being over the Day before, they ſerv'd 
only to extol the Bravery of their Countrymen, 
and to congratulate them upon their Succeſs. 
Among thoſe who diſtinguiſn'd themſelves upon 
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this Occaſion, were Ariſtides and Tbemiſtocles, 
ho commanded in the Center, where the Troops 
were thinneſt, and where the Enemy preſsd 
hardeſt: So that their ſupporting themſelves ſo 
well as they did under thoſe Circumſtances, 
was 2 ſufficient Argument of their Merit, and 
an early Promiſe of what was further to be 
expected from them. But the chief Honour of 
the Day was juſtly aſcrib'd to the Valour and 
Conduct of Miltiades; whoſe Reward when he 
returnꝰd to Athens, was only to have the Battle 
of Marathon repreſented in a Picture, with him- 
ſelf, giving his Orders at the head of the Ten- 
Captains. This Picture was preſervd many —@ 
Ages, with other Paintings of the beſt Maſters, 
in the Gallery, or Portico, where Zeno afterwards 
inſtituted his School of Philoſophy. Another Mo- 
nument of this Action, was a Statue made by 
Phidias of the Goddeſs Nemęſis, who had a 
Temple near the Field of Battle: And a very 
remarkable Circumſtance of it, was, that it was 
cut out of a piece of Marble which the Per- 
fans, in Confidence of their gaining the Vic- 
tory, had brought with them for n a 
Trophy. 

After the Battle Ar an Attetnpt made 
by the Perſian Fleet to ſurpriſe the City of 
Athens, before the Forces cou'd arrive from Ma- 
ratbon: But the greateſt part of them got in 
time enough for its Defence, by which means 
this Deſign likewiſe miſcarry'd. Thereupon 

Vor. I. Q the 
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the Perfians retir'd into Aa, having nothing to 

cover their Diſgrace but their Priſoners whom 

they took in Eretria. Theſe were preſented to 

Darius at S ſa, and ſettled near the Tigris upon 

much better Terms than they could expect: S0 

that they, with their Poſterity, flouriſh'd in a 
Body for ſeveral Ages, and retain'd their Lan- 

occaſion'd by this War, Philoſophy receivꝰd daily 

Improvement from the Succeſſors of Thales and 

Theognis. Among whom were Theognis and Pboclides; 

Phocylides hoſe Writings were chiefly Precepts and Sen- 

tences of Morality, which the latter of them is 

ſaid to have ſtole from the Writings of the 

Anacreon. Sibyls. About the fame Period dy'd Anarreon 

of Teos in ome ;- a Man of Eaſe and Pleaſure, 

dividing all his Hours betwixt Wine, Love and 

Poetry. He was fo profeſs'd an Enemy to the 

common Buſineſs and Cares of Life, that'when 

Polycrates of Samos, with whom he was highly 

in favour, had made him a Preſent of five 

Talents, he could not fleep in two Nights aſter: 

Upon which he carry'd back the Treaſure, and 

told his Patron, That however confiderable the 

Sum might be, it was not an equal Price for the 

Trouble of keeping it. He wrote with the fame 

uncorcern'd Freedom and Gaiety that he Vd 

fo that the beſt Image of his Manners is to be 

drawn from his Poems; where we meet with 

21 — 4.x 0a 
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all the flowing Eaſineſs and Simplicity both of | 
Thought and Expreſſion, ſupported! with the 
moſt lively and delicate Turns of Wit and 
Pleaſantry. We may fancy his Muſe like ſome 
of his Miſtreſſes, airy, looſe and negligent; not 
without the graceful Touches of Art, but wich- 


our the Appearance of it. He liv'd-eighty<five 
Years: And to make his End of a piece with. 
his Life, he is ſaid to have been COIs 0 
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From the Battle of Manirhon) a be 
Retreat of. Xerxes our. of Greece. 


| Containing the Fpace of 10 Years. 

HILST Miltiadet was in full Credit and 
Eſteem for his late Victory, the State 
decreed him ſeventy Gallies well marm'd to 
chaſtiſe the Iſlands, which had ſided with the Miltiades 
Perſian. Several of em ſubmitted; others he 29 


fliſe the 
reduc'd with eaſe; but coming to Paros to de- Nandi. 


mand an hundred Talents, the Inhabitants choſe 
rather to prepare for a vigorous Defence, than 
to hearken to any ſuch Propoſals; Whereupon 
he landed his Men, haraſ&d the Country, and 
block d up the City. But when the Siege was 
well advanc'd, it happen'd, as Nepos tells the 
Story, a a Grove upon the Continent by 
Qz - -. - ſome. 


«, 
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ſome Aceident took fire; which being ſeen from 
the Iſland in the Night, and both Sides taking 
it for a Signal that the Per/ian Fleet was coming 
to the Relief of the Parians, Miltiades ſet. fire 
to his Works and return'd home. This was 
interpreted by his Enemies, particularly Xan- 
-thippus the Father of Pericles, as a voluntary 
Miſcarriage; and he was accus'd of being in 
League with the Perfian. He was not in a Con- 
dition to anſwer this Charge, being confin'd to 
his Bed by a Fall he receiv'd at Paros, which 
Herodotus makes the Cauſe of his Retreat. But 
his Friends, who appear'd for him, urg'd his 
many Services to the State, and bad em parti- 
cularly Remember Marathon; yet could they 
prevail no further, than to get the Sentence 
of Death chang'd into a Fine of fifty Talents, 
(which was the Charge the State had been at in 
fitting out the Gallies) and Impriſonment till 
it were paid. But whatever Pretence the Atbe- 
nians made uſe of in his Condemnation, tis 
certain their Fear ſway'd more with them than 
his Guilt. They thought him too well practis'd 
in' Government to lead a private Life, eſpe- 
cially after his Merit had gain'd him ſuch a 
Power and Intereſt as might be improv'd into 
the Deſtruction of that Liberty he pretended to 
ſupport. But this was not eaſily to be preſum'd 
of one who had always carry'd himſelf with 
Humility, Juſtice, and Moderation : Nor could 
any thing leſs than an actual Attempt upon 
their 
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their Liberty, juſtify the Perſecution of a Man 
to whom they ow'd their Lives and Fortunes, 
and in a great meaſure all their future Glory. 
For he firſt encourag d em to look the Perſian 
in the Face; and convinc'd them by his Exam- 
ple, that Numbers are not proof againſt Cou- 
rage and Diſcipline. He lay ſome time under 
this Sentence, till the Bruiſe of his Thigh grow- 
ing worſe, turn'd to a Gangrene, and kill'd and Death. 
him. After which the Athenians carry d their 
Reſentment ſo far, that they would not ſuffer 

him to be bury'd till his Son Cimon took the 

Debt upon himſelf. Thus: fell Miltiades a Sacri- 

fice to the groundleſs Jealouſy of the People; 

a notorious Inſtance of the Capriciouſneſs of 
Fortune, and his Country's Ingratitude. 

- The: Succeſs at Marathon gave ſome Fears 
Reſpite to Greece ; but ſo animated Darius to 
redeem his Honour by a ſecond Attempt, that 

he order*d. new Levies to be made, and ſpent 

three Years. in his Preparations. After which 
Agypt happening to revolt, and there being 

the next Vear a Conteſt among his Sons at 

home about the nominating his Succeſſor, his 
Thoughts were diverted from proceeding againſt 
Greece with that Vigour he intended. When 

at laſt he came to a Reſolution, and was pro- 

vided for both Expeditions againſt Greece and. | 
Apt, he dy'd, leaving the Proſecution of his ty ha « 
WE to _ Son Aerxes. 
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Aas but the Rejult of Slutb and Coardiſes, an 


A.M. © Mardonis, upon his firſt Acceſſion to the 
519. Throne, preſsd him earneſtly to the Exropean 
m. 73. War, backing his Arguments with the certainty 


of Succeſs. However this might fix his Am- 
bition, he thought it of more immediate Cons 
ſequence to reduce Agypt; which with the; 
Forces his. Father left him, he eaſily compaſs'd r 
And having committed it to the Government 


of his Brother Achemenes, turn'd his Thoughts 
upon Greece, In a Council held for the Ma- 


nagement of. this War, he open'd his Intentions 
with a Speech full of Arrogance and Contempt. 
But his Uncle Artabanus, preſuming upon his 
Age and Experience, was ſo far from ſoothing 
his Vanity, that he us'd his utmoſt Endeavours 
to diſſuade him from ſo hazardous an Enter- 
priſe. From greneral Reflections on the Inſta- 
bility. of Fortune, and the Uncertainty of all 
human Events, he deſcended to the Particulars 
of his. Father's Reign, alledging that To whatever 
Cauſe bis ill Succeſs in Scythia might be imputed; 
vet the Buſineſs of Marathon had gruen them toe 
freſb and fatal an Inſtance of the Grecian Bra- 
very, to look upon them as a deſpicable" People + 
That. he ought therefore to be well advis'd in an 


Hair of ſuch Moment, that ſo he might at: leaft 


Juſtify his Canduct, tho' he could not warrant. the 
Succeſs, Xerxes told him, His Advice was no- 


that his Puniſhment ſhould be ta flay at home, and 
not ſbar e in the Glory of that | Expedition. g But 
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upon cooler Thoughts he ſetm'd better-recon- 
cibd to his Uncle's Opinion; and his Ambi- 
tion being temper d with more Pride than Cou- 
rage, kept him wavering, till at laſt being ter- 
rify d with Dreams and Apparitions, or rather 
egg d on by the Sons of Hippias and others, 
who had their ſeveral Intereſts to promote by 
this War, he refum'd his firſt Reſolution. 

Accordingly he ſent to all the Sea; coaſts to Rerxes i, 
provide him Shipping; and in the mean time} "er 
drain'd his whale Dominions, with all other 
Countries that had the leaft Dependence on 
him, to raiſe an Army ſuitable to the Vaſtneſs 
of his Deſign; which in four Years he at laſt 
compleated. The Horſe: were commanded by 
the Sons of Duti:; | and! a ſelect Body of ten 
thouſand Foot by - Hydarzes. This was calPd' 
the Immortal Regiment, becauſe it was conſtantly 
kept up and ſupply'd out of the reſt. But the 
Groſs of the Army was committed to Mardo- 
nius, who having the Princes of the Blood jein'd 
with him as Aſſiſtants, commanded in chief. 
The firſt general Rendezvous of the Land- - HicMarch. 
forces was at Critalæ; from whence paſſing" the 
River Hahn, they march'd to Clæme a City of 
Phrygia, and winter'd at Sardis. Xerwes, during 
his Stay here, ſent into Greece to demand Earth 
and Mater; and the Fleet being come up to the 
Cherſoneſe, he order'd a Paſſage of a Mile nd 
an half long to be eut for it behind Mount 
Athos, to avoid the Danger of Shipwreck, which 

4 Mardo- 


Ma rdonius before had ſuffer'd by ſailing about. 
In the beginning of the Spring he quitted Sar- 
dis; and from an Eminence which he had rais'd 
in the Plains of Aiydus, took a View of his 


whole Force by Sea and Land: Where he could 


not forbear teſtifying his Pride and Joy to ſee 
himſelf Lord of ſo many united Nations; but 
ſoon after fell into the other Extremes of Paſ- 
- ſion, and could not without Tears reflect, That 

not one of ſo many Thouſands would be alive an 

hundred Years after. This engag'd him in a 
melancholy Diſcourſe with Artabanus about the 
Shortneſs and Miſeries of Life; who from thence 
took occaſion to inſinuate his Doubts as he 
did before, about the Succeſs of his Enter- 
priſe. He urg'd the many Inconveniences he 
had to ſuffer, if not from the Enemy, at leaft 
from the Elements themſelves ; that his having 
no Port there ſufficient to ſhelter ſuch a Fleet 
upon any Accident, might prove very deſtruc - 
tive to his Shipping; and that Plague, Famine, 
and Confuſion were the neceſſary Attendents 
of ſuch ungovernable Multitudes by Land. 
Xerxes told him in Anſwer, That great Actions 
were neceſſarily attended with ſome proportionable 


Danger; and that it was impoſſible to provide for 
Accidents, So that whatever Opinion he had 
of his Uncle's Wiſdom in other Matters, he 
thought it too deliberate for the Camp, and 
ſent him back as his Viceroy to S. Among 
other Marks of his n upon the Suc- 
9 
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were ſailing through the Helleſpont ; and being 
inform'd that they were laden with Corn, an 


bound to gina, and to Peloponneſus, he would 
not ſuffer them to be ſeiz'd. Are not we alſo, {aid 
he, going to the ſame Place? And. are not we 
oblig'd, among other things, to carry Corn with us? 
What harm then can they do us by "Carrying Corn 
my which muſt be ours? 
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| cſs of his Expedition, at Abjdits he fa mE 
Ships" which came from the Euxine Sea, and 


In order to his Paſſage into Europe, he had 


hid a Bridge croſs the Helleſpont, where it was 
about a Mile over; which being broke down 
by tempeſtuous Weather, he cut off the Heads 
of the Workmen, order'd the Sea itſelf to be 
whipp'd, as tho' it had rebell'd againſt | its So- 
vereign, and caſt a pair of Fetters into it, in 


token of its future Subjection. After which His Paß. 
he made two Bridges of Gallies ty'd together, (s- into 


and ſo well anchor'd that they refifted the 
Winds; by which means the whole Army 
paſs'd over in ſeven Days and Nights. This 
ſeems to have been the firſt Inſtance 'of that 
which afterwards became the common Method” 
of Ceſar and others, to tranſport their Armies. 
Xerxes being got into Europe, order'd the Fleet 


to ſail on Weſtwards, and march'd himſelf with | 
the Land Forces through the Cher/oneſe, ga- 


thering ſtill more as he went; and encamp'd 
in a vaſt Plain near Doriſcus, and well water d 
with the River Hebrus, where he muſter'd, and 


yo num- 
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An Ac- 
c of 
his Forces. 


The Gre- 
cian Pre- 
parations. 


rations and March, that they were the greateſt 
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number'd his whole Army. But as Hiftarians 
differ in nothing more than the Accounts of 
Armies,' ſo here we may with more eaſe cl · 
lect from ſeveral Circumſtances: of their Prepa- 


Army that ever appear d in the Field, than 


moſt modeſt Computation, they amounted ta 
at leaſt ſeven hundred thouſand Men. Heres 
dotus reckons up ſeventeen hundred thaufand 
Foot, and eighty thouſand Horſe; and makes 
an Acceſſion of about three hundred thouſand 
in their March. To theſe he adds aboye five 
hundred thouſand belonging to the Fleet, which 
conſiſted of ſomewhat above. twelve hundred 
long Gallies, beſides three thouſand Tranſports 
and Ships of Burden. - So that the whole of 
the Alan and European Forces by Sea and 
Land, he reckons at above two Millions and a 
half; and allows at leaſt an equal Number of 
Women, Eunuchs, Slaves and other Attendents. 
This will eaſily account for Plutarch and Jo- 
crates, when they ſay five Millions follow'd 
Xerxes into Greece; and thus it might be affirm'd 
without an Hyperbole, that they drank up ſeveral 
little Rivers in their March. 

Greece in the mean while was ſuffciently 
alarm'd at theſe Approaches, but not ſo as to 
abandon all hopes of diverting the Storm. De- 
maratus the late Spartan King, who ſeems ta 
have acted on both Sides, had from time to time 

given 


allign any juſt Number. According to ts 


Hows ee ae notice met De: 
ſigns and Motions: And upon his Paſſage into 
Europe they fimmon'd a general Council in 
the Mbmuct; where they foleranly reſglv'd 0 
wave all private Quarrels, and join in the De- 
fence of their common Liberty, at che ſame; 
time publiſhing their Intentions of putting to 
Death every tenth Man of thoſe who went: 
over: to the Enemy. But this did not hinder: 
the greateſt part of Baotia and Theſſaly, with 
other petty: States which lay maſt expos d, from 
declaring for the Perſan; eſpecially after the: 
ten thouſand Men, who were fent into, Theſſaly: 
under the Conduct of Euænetus the Spartan and 
Themſtocles the Athenion, were return'd, as not 
thinking themſelves able to protect them. The. 
Argives alſo being ſent to in this Extremity 
evaded. their Aſſiſtance, by inſiſting on Terms: 


which could not be accepted: So that partly. 


out. of Fear, and partly out of their inveterata 
Hatred to the Lacedamamians, they held ſecret 
Intelligence with the Enemy. Thus the Burden 
of the War lay chieſſy upon the Aibhamiant and 
Lacedemanians; who, when they found the: 
Perſian advanc'd through Thrace and Macedawa, 
reſoly'd in another Council to oppoſe his Pro»: 
 greſs; and accordingly difpatch'd fix thouſand 
Men under the Command of Leonidas the fa- 
mous Spartan King, to poſſeſs the Straits of 


— 2 narrow Paſs: of twenty · fte Font 
wide between the” Mountains, which divided. 


Theſſaly 
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Theſſaly from. the reſt of / Greece. ' There were 
in it the Remains of a Wall: with Gates to it, 
which the Phocians had formerly built to ſecure 
them againſt the Incurſions of the Theſalians: 
And from theſe Gates, and ſome hot Baths which 
were at the Entrance into the Paſs, it obtair'd 
the Name of Thermopyle. This was pitch'd upon 
as the moſt proper Place for defeating the Ad- 
vantage of the Enemy's Numbers, and for ren- 
dring their Horſe uſeleſs: And a further Con- 
ſideration with the Grecians, was its Situation 
near the Sea, where they could co- operate with 
their Fleet. In this Body of ſix thouſand Men 
there were but three hundred Spartans ; the reſt 
conſiſting of Bæotians, Corinthians, Phocians, Ar- 
tadians, and ſeveral other leſſer States, both 
within and without the /#hmus, who each ef 
them furniſh'd ſuch Proportions as they were 
able to raiſe in the preſent Exigency; and each 
of them aſſign' d particular Captains to their 
own Troops; but Leonidas t the Command 
of the whole. | 

2 ˙ here wens'the Gene Difers- 
Portion as by Land; Whereupon they had 
Recourſe to the Iſlanders, moſt of which were 
their Allies and Colonies. Sicily was at that 
time able to furniſh out as many Ships as all 
Greece: But her Tyrant Gelon inſiſted upon being 
declard Commander in chief. As for Crete, 
ſhe had her Oracles firſt to conſult: And 
the ql tho? they expreſs d a Senſe of 

their 
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their common Danger, and hoyer'd. about with 


ſixty Sail, it was only with: a Deſign to fall 
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in with the Conqueror. So that the chief De- 


pendence at Sea was upon Atbens; whoſe late 
War with gina had put thoſe two States in 
a Condition of defending the reſt. This Ge- 
nius for Sea Affairs was very opportunely im- 
proved by * who, rn a mean Ex- 


0 at his — — in the World, 


That the Trophies of |Miltiades would not let him 
ſeep. He had Boldneſs enough to propoſe, and 
Courage enough to execute any thing that 
might tend to his own and his Country's Ho- 
nour. For an Inſtance of which, he got the 
Mony which was rais'd. from the Mines, and 
ought to have been divided among the People, 
to be employ'd in Shipping: And ſo by the 
Wooden Walls, which the Oracle advisd the 
Athenians to truſt: to, he would have nothing 


Athenian Fleet was increas'd to near two hund 


dred Sail; and putting to Sea with the reſt of 


the Confederates, making in all two hundred | 


and eighty, ſtood. over- againſt n _ | 


whe Monlepnttuat fates 8 


| Xerxes in the mean while drew down ha | 
merous Forces towards the Straits of Thermo- ID i 


pylæ, but rather for Terror and Oſtentation, 


than with Thoughts of Fighting. For finding 
n. receive him, and his Men 


us, . 


unuſually gay and unconcern'd, he ſent to let 
them know, that F they would lay down thelr 
Am be' would yecerve them u Friends and Con- 
Faderates,” and beſtow upon them much richer and 
darger Countries than what they. now poſſeſ#d. 
They rejected his Offers with a becoming Scorn, 
celling him, They. auld 6.805 occafion for rheir 
-Arms, whether as bis Friends or Rnemies; that 
@bey- dein d 0 "Country but what they won by 
their Virtus and Valour, and could maintain by the 
Jam? Methods they got it; Upon this the Perſian 
_ addreſf'd himſelf to Demaratus, asking him with 
un Air of Pity and Contempt, What it was bis 
Countrymen propos d? Or, whether they could ray 
faſter than his Horſes? He told him, He ould 

Jad them reſolv'd b fight it ont to the laſt; and 
that not & Maw of them would furvive bis Caun- 
#9's Liberty. Agreeable to this was the An- 
ſwer of Dienrces a Spartan; who being told 
That the Perſian Darts would” darken the very 
| Sw; So much the better, A ae on 

foul fight in the Shade. | 
- Ferxes at laſt advanc'd with a Body of Mee; 
ordering choſe who had loſt any of their Re- 
lations at the Battle of Marathon, to beat the 
Enemy from this Poſt, and revenge their dead 


The BattleFriends. Accordingly they began the Onſet, but 
mopy vr were repuls d with great Loſs. Then mighty 
A. M. Numbers of raw undifciplin'd Fellows march'd 


5 againſt them, of whom a prodigious Slaughter 
was made: Nor did the Iumortal Regiment, 
f Which 
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which was ſent/ to relieve them, come off at a 


Detachment of the choiceſt of his Troops, with 


break in upon them and force the Paſs. Upon 
which they made a violent Charge, but with 
no better Succeſs'than before: For the Greciens 
collected into a cloſe Body ſtood the Shock, and 
Rll'd the way with Perſian Carcaſes: So that being 


2 Promiſe of large Rewards, if they would 
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driven one upon another, the Confuſion, and i 


conſequently the Slaughter was the greater. Thus 
did they keep their Ground for two Days; on 
the firſt of which, Xerves was obſerw'd to leap 
three times from his Throne 'whereon” he wWau 
plac'd to ſee the Battle: And being the nent 
Day under the ſame Conſternation, it happened 


that Eypbialtes a Trachiman, deſerted from che 


Grecians, to ſhew him a ſecretway over a Ledge 


of Mountains, by which he might fall upon 
their Rear. Leonidas being inform'd that twenty 
thouſand of the Enemy had lodg'd themſelves 


on the Top of the Hills, advis'd his Compu- 


nions 10 retire and reſerve themſelves for bithes 
Times, and the future Safety of Greece; that for 
bis own part, be ow'd more to bis Country than 
10 bimfelf, and that it was bis Buſineſ 20 fall in 
the-preſent Defence of it. Thus having diſmiſe'd 
all but three hundred Spartans, with ſome The 


pians and 'Thebans, in all not a thouſand Men, 


Came, Felloww-Soldiers, ſays he to them, Let us 


dine chearfully, as if we were to ſup together in 
5 the 
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. Grecian Hiſory. 


the 85 morid. And indeed they about 
;Poſe--nothing? more than to fulfil the Oracle, 


which had declar'd the City, or King f 


Serta muſt fall at the ſame time to let the 
Perſian ſee what Value they ſet upon their Li- 


berty, and, as it were, to revenge their own | 


Deaths, before they fell. Being thus animated, 


they ſtudyd only how to ſell their Lives as 


dear as they could; and thinking Death to be no 
where more honourably met with than in the 
Enemies Camp, they took the Advantage of 
the Night, and made directly to the Royal Pavi- 
lion, where endeavouring to ſurpriſe the King; 
they broke through the whole Camp, and kill'd 
or overthrew. whatever oppos'd them. The 
Darkneſs of the Night added very much to the 
Oonfuſion of the Enemy, inſomuch that they 
fell one upon another without Diſtinction of 
Friend or Foe, and rather aſſiſted the 'Grecians 
than defended themſelves. Thus did they carry 
all before them, till Day-light diſcovering. the 
Smallneſs of their Numbers, they were ſurrounded 
by the Perſians, who gall'd them both in Flank - 
and Rear; and even then not ſo much con- 
quer'd, as tir d with conquering, they fell among 
vaſt Heaps of the ſlaughter'd Enemy, leaving 
behind them the Example of an Intrepidity 
never known before. It is generally underſtood 
that theſe three hundred Spartans were kill'd to 
a Man: But two of them, whoſe Names are 
Ariſtodemus and Panites, went off before the 
N | Action, 


ap ll E 0 Hiſtory. 


Action upon frivolous Pretences. The former 
upon his retum to Sparta, was branded with 
Infamy, and treated with ſuch Contempt that 
no body would converſe, or have any thing to 
do with him. However he afterwards. behay'd 
ſo well at the Battle of Plates, that he redeem'd 
his Credit. As for Panites, he was ſo ſenſible 
of the. Scorn - and Reproach of his Fellow 
Citizens, that he kill'd himſelf. The Body of 
Leonidas was found, and nail'd to a Croſs; but 
his Memory was ſufficiently eterniz d by the 
Poets and Hiſtorians. of thoſe Times, who 
thought this might eaſily paſs for a Victory on 
the Grecians fide, as well in reſpect to the 
Action itſelf, wherein the Perfions. loſt twenty 
thouſand Men, as to the Influence it afterwards 
had on the Affairs of Greece. And in this re- 
ſpect, Herodotus ſays, This Defeat of the Spartans 
was more glorious than any Victory that eſo 
afterwards obtain'd. 

Xerxes, tho? he had clear'd this Paſſage, was 
more inclin'd to try his Fortune at Sea, than to 


proceed immediately into the Country ; eſpe», 


cially when Demeratus told him, That Sparta alone 
was able to ſend out near eight thouſand. more ſuch 


Men, as thoſe whoſe Valour be had ſo lately expe=. 


riene'd. The Perſian Fleet was come up to Sepias, 
a Promontory of Magne/ia, to act in Concert with 
the Land Forces; where by a Storm, whi 
laſted three Days, they had loſt four hundrec 
Men of War, beſides Tranſports and Ships of 
Vor. I. = Burden, 
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the other. Worlds: And indeed they could pto- 
poſe nothing more than to fulfil the Oracle, 
Which had declar d the City, Or King * 
Sharta muſt fall; at the ſame time to let the 
Perfian ſee what Value they ſet; upon their Li- 
berty, and, as it were, to revenge their own 
Deaths, before they fell. Being thus animated, 
they ſtudy'd only how to ſell their Lives as 
dear as they could; and think ing Death to be no 
where more honourably met with than in the 
Enemies Camp, they took the Advantage of 
the Night, and made directly to the Royal Pavi- 
lion, where endeavouring to ſurpriſe the King; 
they broke through the whole Camp, and kill'd 
or overthrew. whatever oppos'd them. The 
Darkneſs of. the Night added very much to the 
Oonfuſion of the Enemy, inſomuch that they 
fell one upon another without Diſtinction of 
Friend or Foe, and rather aſſiſted the | Grecians 
than defended themſelves. Thus did they carry 
all before them, till Day-light diſcovering. the 
Smallneſs of their Numbers, they were ſurrounded 
by the Perſians, who gall'd them both in Flank 
and Rear; and even then not ſo much con- 
quer'd, as tird with conquering, they fell among 
vaſt Heaps of the ſlaughter'd Enemy, leaving 
behind them - the Example of an Intrepidity 
never known before. It is generally underſtood 
that theſe three hundred Spartans were kill'd to 
a Man: But two of them, whoſe Names are 
nk En and Panites, went off before the 


Action, 
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Action upon frivolous Pretences. The former 
upon his cem 1e Parte, was branded with 
no body would ' converſe, or have any thing to 
do with him,. However he. afterwards. behav'd 
ſo well at the Battle of Plates, that he redeem'd 
his Credit. As for Panites, he was ſo ſenſible 
of the Scorn and Reproach of his Fellow- 
Citizens, that he kill'd himſelf. The Body of 
Leonidas was found, and nail'd to a Croſs, but 
his Memory was ſufficiently eterniz d by the 
Poets and Hiſtorians. of thoſe Times, who. 
thought this might eaſily paſs for a Victory on 
the Grecians ſide, as well in reſpe&t to the 
Action itſelf, wherein the Perfians loſt twenty 
thouſand Men, as to the Influence it. afterwards 
had on the Affairs of Greece. And in this re- 
ſpect, Herodotus ſays, This Defeat of the Spartans 
was more glorious than any Victory that ans 
afterwards obtain d. 

Xerxes, tho? he had clear'd this paſſage, was 
more inclin'd to try his Fortune at Sea, than to 
proceed immediately into the Country eſpe» · 
cially when Demeratus told him, That Sparta alone 
was able to ſend out near eight thouſand more ſuch 
* as thoſe whoſe Valour he bad ſo lately expe. 

enc d. The Perſian Fleet was come up to Sepias, 

a ST of Magne/ia, to act in Concert with 
the Land Forces; where by a Storm, whid 
laſted three Days, they had loſt four h 
Men of War, beſides Tranſports and Ships of 
Vo I. I. | Burden, 
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and Proviſions. To repair which Loſs, they 
order'd two hundred more to take a Compaſz 
and ſurpriſe the Grecians lying in the Straits 
of Eubwa; which was the fate Stratagem the 
Army made uſe of at Thermopyle, and much 
about the ſame time, but with far different Suc- 
ceſs. For the Grecians, by the Advice of Themi/- 
tocles, ſet fail by Night; and ſo by a Counter- 
ſurpriſe fell in with them, took and funk thirty, 
and forc'd the reſt to Sea, where by the Streſs of 
Weather they were all ſunk and ftranded. En- 
rap*d at theſe Diſappointments, they bore down 
the next Day with their whole Fleet, and draw- 
ing up in the Form of an Halfmoon, made an 
offer of Battle, which the Grecians readily ac- 
cepted; and by the ſingular Valour of the Athe- 
nians, who were juſt re-inforc'd with three and 
fifty Sail, maintain'd the Conflict with equal 
Loſs on both Sides, till Night forc'd them into 
Harbour. But they were ſo ſhatter'd in the 
Engagement, that they were forc'd to quit this 
Station in order to refit ; and eſpecially hearing 
that Leonidas was cut off at Thermopyle, they 
thought it r 
Greece. 

Whereupon the Per/ians coming up with their 
Fleet to Artemiffum, invaded Eubra, and the 
Neighbouring Coaſts. Xerxes at the fame time 
march'd through Doris and  Phocis, haraſſing 
the Country, and: lying all waſte before him; 


and leaving a Detachment to rifle the Temple 
of Apollo at Delpbi, he encamp'd with the reſt 
in Beotia. When the Athenians found him 
advancing toward Attica, they would have en- 
him: But they declin'd it, as giving all for loſt 
without the Mbnus, and placing their only 
Confidence in the Defence of Peloponneſus. The 
Athenians thus abandon'd, put on Board their 
Wives and Children, with their moſt valuable 
Goods, and tranſported thera to Træzene, Ægina 


and Salamis. After which, Aerxes invaded Attica Xerxes 
with Fire and Sword, and-enter'd _ er Acker. 


Months after his Paſſage into Europe. 

few Inhabitants who were leſt,  retir*'d into — 
Citadel, where literally interpreting the Oracle 
of the Wooden Walls, they fortify d it as well 
as they could with Boards and Palifadoes ; and 
having ſtood the firſt Aſſault, were fo confident 
of Succeſs, that, rather than yield to any Terms, 
they ſuffer'd themſelves to be put to the Sword, 
the Caſtle m 
it to be burnt. 

In this Exigency en was Grands; 
wherein after every one had -propos'd what his 
Fear and Intereſt ſuggeſted, it was reſolv'd 
to defend the j#bmus by Sea and Land. The 
Deſign of which was chiefly to ſecure Laconia, 


and therefore eaſily aſſented to by Eurybiades 
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e Grecian Hiftory. Bock II. 
miral of the Grecian Navy. For as Athens was 
forc'd to yield to Sparta upon other Accounts, 
ſo neither did ſhe think this a time to diſpute 
the Command at Sea. The Land- Forces were 
commanded by Cleombrotus one of the Spartan 
Kings, and Brother of Leonidas. But when The- 
miſtocles found the Grecian Fleet withdrawing 
from Salamis, he oppos'd it with ſo much heat, 
that Eurybiades made an Offer of ſtriking him. 
Strike if you will, ſays he, but hear what I ſay. 
He then told them, Their chief Dependence muſt 
be upon their Shipping; that they were now in 


| Poſſeſſion of the narrow Seas, which would ſujfi- 


ciently perplex the Enemy ;, and that the improving 
that Advantage was of the laſt Conſequence to their 
Affairs. Againſt this it was objected, That the 
Athenians were not upon an equal Foot with the 
Peloponneſians, whoſe Cities and Poſſeſſions were 
yet untouch d: This was inſiſted on more parti- 
cularly by Adimantus chief of the Corinthians, 
who interrupted Themiftocles in his Diſcourſe, and 
went ſo far as to bid him hold his Tongue; 
telling him, that they who had abandon'd' their 
Lands to the Enemy, were not likely ' by their 
Advice to contribute towards the Preſervation of 
the reſt of Greece : That he ought not ſo much as 
to vote in the preſent Deliberations, which were of 
the laſt Importanse to the Publict; and that till 
ſuch time as the Affairs of Athens were re- 
eftabliſh'd, be ſhould be aſham'd to open bis Mouth. 
Themiſtocles was provok'd at this manner of 

up- 


Chap II. 75: Grecian Hil 
upbraiding him with 


and their Captain, told them, che Athenians 
had ſtill a City left, and that the beſt. in all 
Greece, con/iſting of two hundred Ships, which 
would ſerve either to re- inſtate them at home, or 
tranſport item 10 ſome flouriſhing Calony abroad. 
Then addreſſing himſelf. to Eurybiades, he gave 
him plainly to | underſtand that Athens was 
Aronger at Sta than all the ather Powers tagetber; 
and that unleſs be would come into bis Opinion, 
and bring over the reſt of the Confederates to it, 
they the Athenians wauld quit the Alliance, and 
leave thoſe who bad deſerted them firſt to the 
Fury of ' the Enemy. The Fear of loſing an Ally, 
who was the chief Support of the War, had 
the Effect he propoſed: The Generals ſubmitted 


to his Reaſons, and were reconciPd to each 


other; and the Reſult of the Council was, That 
they ſhould prepare jointly to receive the Per- 
ſian in the Ahn by Land, and * 
of Salamis by Seas. 
eres in the mean while march'd down 
towards the Sea to act in Conjunction with his 
Fleet, which was come to Phalerut the Athe- 
nian Port: And whilſt he was concerting Mea- 
again fail'd them; and thinking it downright 
Madneſs to throw up one Country in hopes of 
recovering another that was intirely loſt, they 
R 3 weigh'd 


the Calamities of his 


Reproach and Invective againſt the Corinthians 
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Country; and urging ſeveral things. by way of f 


2 46 


1 , | "© | N 
weigb'd Anchor, in order to make directly to 
the ſthmus. © Tbemiſtocles finding no Arguments 
would prevail, had recourſe to Stratagem; and 


diſpatch'd Sicinus a Perfian Captive; and there- 


fore the leſs ſuſpected, to Xerxes, to tell him 
from the Athenian Admiral, Who ſecretly 

eſpous'd his Intereſt, bat the Grecians were 
preparing for Flight ; and that if be ſet upon them 
in ibis Confuſion, before they were diſpers'd, or 
join d by their Land- Army, be might at ouce do- 


froy their whole Fleet. This Bait was eafily. | 


ſwallow'd z and two hundred Ships were im» 
mediately - ſent out to block up the Straits 
and Paſſages till the reſt of the Fleet could 
come up. It happen'd at this Juncture that 
Ariſtides the Athenian, with great Difficulty 
arriv'd at Salamis from Arina, and brought 
Advice that the Perſians were at tbat time 
actually hemming in the Grecian Fleet, and that 
there was no way left but to fight it aut. The 
Reputation he had gain'd at Aarathon, with 
his many other eminent Virtues, had caſt too 
great a Shade upon the riſing Glory of We. 
miſtocles. From hence ſprung an Emulation be- 
twixt them, which was daily increas'd by the 
Difference of their Tempers. For Ariſtides was 
-grave, conſtant, ſedate, mild, open, fincere and 
generous, and was particularly diſtinguiſh'd by 
the Name of Juſt; whereas the other wanted 
moſt of theſe good Qualities; but was ſubtle, 
enterpriſing and popular; and being naturally 

| cut 
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cut out for tranſplanting his Rival, he form'd 
2 Party which baniſh'd him by the Oftraci/m. 
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And ſe greg was the Power of Tagen, and 


the Fear of Tyranny, at his Condemnation, 
that as they were giving in their Suffrages, an 
illiterate Fellow comes to Ariftiges with his Shell, 
and deſires him to write Ariſtides upon it, He 
ask d him if Ariſtides had. ever dus bim an 
Injury ? Not in the leaſt, ſays he; neither de I 
know the Man ; but I am cancern d 0 hear that 
be goes every where by the Name of Juſt, 4rif- 
tides made him no Anfwer, but return'd his 
Shell with the Inſcription. of his own Name. 


And at his Departure from the City he only 


pray'd, That. the Time might never come when 


Athens ſhould have cauſe to remember him. After 
three Years Exile he was: recalld, for fear af 
his. joining with the Perſian upon the Invaſion 
of Attica. But he was ſo far from it, that be- 
fore the Decree was paſß d for his Retum, be 


us'd all p ene dene bis ben, | 


trymen mY Defence of their Liberty; and 


afterwards gave an undoubted Proof of. b 
Zeal, by contributing towards the Advance- 


ment of his greateſt. Enemy Themikacla, at | 


leaſt ſo far as it conduc'd to the common Se- 


curity. This generous Conduct of his gain zd 
too much upon Themiſtocles to let any thing 


of Paſſion or Reſerve. interfere. wich the Pub- 
lick: So that he let him into all his Deſigns 


and Projects, particularly this laſt of ſuffering 
* Sh him- 
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himſelf” to be furrounded. After which they 
us'd their 'Joint-Authority with the other Com- 
manders to engage them to ſtay : Yet did 
not perfectly aſſent till a Gally of 7. wade, 
which had r from the Perfigns, came | 
and confirm'd all that Ariſtides had told them. 
When finding no way to eſcape but what they 
muſt make N the re ld they . 
for the Fi ight. 

They had aur their Fleet to three Hun- | 
dred and eighty Sail, beſides Tenders and 
other Veſſels, tho* it yet bote no Proportion 
to that of the Perſians; who having repair d 
the Damages they ſuſtain'd by Shipwreck and 
otherwiſe, were in as good a Condition as at the 
firſt. Xerxes from an Eminence on Shore, where 
he was plac'd with his Secretaries about him 
to write down the Particulars of the Aktion, 
gave the Signal to Ariamenes the Per/ian Ad- 
miral: And Demiſtocles having animated the 
Grecians for the Defence of all that was dear to 
them, looſed from Salamis with great Reſo- 


Tre Fight lution to meet him. The Phenicians, in whom 
or Sahm. he Enemy confided moſt, were oppos'd to the 


Athenians : And their whole Fleet being drawn 
up diſtinEtly according to their ſeveral Nations, 
kept their-Stations very well in the open Seas 
but when they began to enter the Straits, 
they gave the Grecians an Opportunity of ex- 
erting their Skill and Diſcipline, without bei 

able to uſe the only Advantage they had in their 


Num- 
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in with great Fury, but was ſunk at the firſt 

which created ſuch a Terror and Con- 
fuſion that they immediately tack d and made 
to Sea; but were ' fiercely purſu'd by the 
Greciaus, who took ſome, and diſabled others 


by bruſhing off their Oars and ſtriking them 
through with the Beaks of their Veſſels. To add 


to which, the Dalaut, with whom Themiftocles 


had been tampering before the Engagement, 
took this Occaſion ta draw off from the Line 
of Battle. In the other Wing the Conteſt was 
vigorous on both Sides, and for ſome time 
doubtful, till the Phimicians and Cyprians being 
driven on Shore, the Athenians made head 
upon the reſt, who' being not able to bear the 
Shock, retir'd in ſo great Diſorder that they 

fell foul one of ariother. Thoſe who kept the 
Sea were purſu'd and worſted by the Atheni- 
ans, whilft the Zginetans, who had poſſeſs? 
the Straits of Attica, intercepted others as tliey 
were making to the Port. By this means the 
Grecians obtain'd a great and glotious Victory, 
having ſunk above two hundred of the Perſfan 
Gallies beſides what they took, and diſpers d 


their whole Fleet, with the loſs of only Jorty 


of their own Ships. 
They who behav vd beſt on the Side of the 
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Numbers. The Admiral who led the Van, fel! 


Perfians, were Theomeſtor and Phyzaces, two fa- | 


mous Captains of Samos, and Artemiſia Queen 


of ann who had arm'd out five ſtout 
Ships. 
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Ships. This Princeſs had aſſiſted at the Council! 


of War, wherein this Engagement was  re- 
foly'd. upon, and  us'd. very ſtrong Argumepes 
with Xerxes to diſſuade him from it. She told 
kim bow. much ſuperior, the Grecians were is 
Naval Aﬀairs; and how little he could depend ov. 
oſt 0 of his Auxiliaries ; But that if be would con- 
tent himſelf to lie by with bis Fleet upon the 25 
and purſus the Advantages he bad already ggi 
by Land, he. would ſoon, oblige the. Ti my n 
retire, and diſperſe themſelves into their reſpeftiog 
| Cities, and that they could thereby become an-eaſy 
Prey to him. -Xerxes paid great regard to hep 

Judgment, but as ſhe was ſingle in her Opi- 
nion it was carry d againſt her for fighting at 
Sea. However, when it came to Action, ſhe 
acquitted herſelf. ſo well, and fo much above 
the reſt. of the Confederates, that Xerxes. faid, 
The Women fought like Men, and the Men like 
Women. She was become ſo troubleſome to the 
Grecians that they had ſet a Price upon her 
Head ; and ſhe was very near falling into their 
Hands, being ſo hard preſs'd by one of their 
Ships that ſhe had no Proſpect either of eſ- 
caping or defending herſelf. In this Exigen 

ſhe took a ſudden Turn of Thought, to fall foul 
upon one of the Ships of her own Party, and 
attack'd it with ſuch Fury that ſhe funk it. 
This happening in the heat, of the Engage- 
ment, and when the Line was broke, ſo that it 
was not caly to diſtinguiſh N Friend and 
Foe, 


1 
2 . 
- 
1 


her either for one of their own Fleet of one 
that had come over to them from the Enemy, 
and accordingly ſheer'd off. The Ship that ſhe 
ſunk was commanded by Dameſithymes Prince 


of the Calyndenfians, who having formerly dif- | 


oblig d her upon ſome Diſpute between them in 
the Helleſpont, ſhe the rather made uſe of this 
Stratagem, as it ſerw'd both to procure her 
Safety, and at the ſame time to gratify her Re- 


naſſus, is thought by ſome to have raiſed the 
Merit of this Princeſs too high, and to have 
mne 
Honour to his Countr r. 

_  Nerxes aſtoniſh'd at this Overthrow, der 
knowing what Meaſures to take, Mardonias 
accoſted him in this Juncture, extenuated the 
Loſs, and laid the whole Blame upon the Cow- 
ardiſe of the Auxiliaries: But withal advis d 
him to return ſpeedily to his Kingdom, leſt 
the Fame of his ill Succeſs, which generally 


venge. + Herodotus, as being himſelf of Halicur- 


repreſents things worſe than they are, ſhould = 


occaſion any Commotions in his Abſence. He 
engaged, be would leave him three hundred 
thouſand choice Men, to ſubdue all Greece to his 
Glory; or if the Event prov'd otherwiſe, that be 
would take it to himſelf, without any Reflettion 
upon bis Maſter's Honour. This Advice was 
very well receiv'd by Xerxes, who thinking he 
had done enough to vindicate his Honour in 


| 
| 
* 
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the taking of Athens, which was the chief Pre- 
tence of the War, prepar d to march home at 
the Head of his Army, leaving Part of it with 
Mardonius, not fo much out of hopes of re- 


ducing Greece, as for fear of being purſu'd. Theſe 


were the Reſolutions in a Council held juſt 


aſter the Fight: And the Night following the 


Fleet ſet Sail in great Confuſion from Pbalerus 
towards the Helleſpont; but was purſu'd by the 
Grecians, who loſing Sight of them put in at 
Andros one of the Cyclades; where it was pro- 
pos d to break down the Bridge of Ships and 
inder the Paſſage of the Land Forces, in hopes 
of cutting them off, or forcing them to an 
advantageous Peace. But Zumbiades, or, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, Ariſtides juſtly fearing leſt 
the Enemy, if à Retreat were deny'd hind, 


might out of pure Neceſſity turn Valiant, and 
open a Way with Sword in Hand into their 


Country, ſince he could not have it upon eaſier 
Terms into his own, repreſented to them, That 


tbey were lite to have Enemies enough, without 


| giving themſelves the Trouble of increafing them 
and that rather than take away that Bridge, they 
ought, if poſſible, to lay another for them. The- 
miſtocles gave in to this Advice, and ſent to 
- Xerxes by the ſame Meſſenger he made uſe of at 
Salamis, and under the ſame Colour of Friend- 
| ſhip, to let him know the Grecians Deſign of 
intercepting his Paſſage if he did not ſecure it 


by a ſpeedy Retreat. He no ſooner heard of 
it, 


Chap. II. The Grecian tory. 
ir, but leaving his Captains to take cate of the 
Army, he haften'd with a ſmall Retinue to the 

Sea, which he reach'd forty-five Days after the 
Fight; and finding the Bridge ſhatter'd by the xerxev, 
Winter-Storms, he ſecur'd himſelf in a private Fgbe. 
Boat. So ſtrange and ſudden was the Reverſe 
of Fortune, that this haughty Monarch, whoſe 
Army was a Burden to the Earth, skulk'd 
about without the Attendence even of his Do- 
meſticks; and he, who cover'd the Ocean with 
his Fleet, and pretended to ſhackle the Winds 
and Waves, was toſs'd about in a poor Fiſhing- 
boat, till at laſt he arriv'd in fa! The Army, 
which was order'd to follow him, being ha- 
raſs'd and fatigu'd with a continual March, 
Famine came to compleat their Miſery. This 
brought a Peſtilence along with it, as Artabanus 
had foretold, which made ſuch a Ravage among 
them that they were attended by another Army 
of Beaſts and Birds of Prey, which ſeiz d them 
as they dropt; and thoſe who ſurviv'd this 
Mortality, came to their King at Sardis. 
. , | 5 | | / 7 
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| Prom the Retreat of Terres, 70 the 
FVifories of Cimon az the River 
Eury medon. 


Containing the Space of 10 * zars. f 


HIS being the Fate of theſe numerous 

Forces, Greece had ſome little Reſpite to 
"pokes 405 her further Security, which had 
hitherto been almoſt wholly owing to Themi/- 
tackles. And this was teltify'd in the moſt ſo- 
lemn manner at the Altar, where it being de- 
manded of the Officers, Who had deſerv d beft 
of bis Country ? Every one gave the firſt Vote 
for himſelf, and the ſecond for Themiſtocles. It 
was further confirm'd by the Lacedæmonians car- 
rying him with them to Sparta; where giving 
the Rewards of Valour to Eurybiades, and of 
Wiſdom and Conduct to Themiſtocles, they 
crown'd him with Olive, gave him the Prece- 
dency, preſented him with a rich Chariot, and 
conducted him with three hundred Horſe to 
the Confines of their Territories: Which ex- 
traordinary Marks of Eſteem, and coming from 
ſo ſevere and jealous a State, made all Greece 
look upon him as the common Deliverer. When 
afterwards he appear'd at the Olympick Games, 
. a 
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rhe s were wholly taken up in extol- 
ung, gazitig and pointing at im: Which 
touch d him fo fenfibly, that he could not for- 
bear diſcovering his Tranſport to his Friends; 
telling em, Thar be that Dy reaped the Nun 
of all bis Labours: Not that this general Ap- 
planſe was without an Allay of Envy; parti- 
cularly a Seripbian infinuared to him, That be 


deriv'd his Honour more from the Greatneſs und 
Splendor of bis Country, than from bis perſonal 


Merit: You are in the right r, fays Themiſ- 
tocles; for I ſhould never bave been gem A if 
J had been of Seriphus, nor you the" you ball 
been of Athens. Themiftocles, after the Flight 
of Xerxes, ſpent ſome time in levying Contri- 
butions of the Mands which had fided with 
the Enemy. He told the Andrinns, He cam 
attended with to potverful Divinities, Perfua- 
ſion and Neceſſity; to which they anſwer d, 
They bad revo as powerful to oppoſe to them, Po- 
vey and Impoſſibility: Whereupon he block'd 
em up for ſome time, but finding them too 
well fortify*d, was forc'd to retire. 
Mardonius in the mean while took up his 
Winter-Quarters in Theſſaly, and the Confines of 
Macedonia; where having pick'd up fifty Thou- 
ſand Men, beſides the three hundred Thouſand 
left him by Aerxes, he began to proſecute the 
War. But he had conceiv'd ſuch a Dread of 
the Athenians, that he: firſt endeavour'd to take 
them off with Promiſes not only of an ho- 
| nourable 
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'nourable Peace, but of the Friendſhip of the 
King his Maſter ; engaging further to rebuild 
their Temples, to give em 4 vaſt Sum of Money, 
and. conſtitute them Lords of all Greece. The 
Lacedemonians, alarm'd at theſe Offers, imme- 
diately diſpatch'd their Ambaſſadors to- Athens, 
to tell 'em, They. bop'd they bad more Juſtice 
and Gratitude than to deſert thoſe who were 
engaged with, the Perſian purely upon their Ac- 
count; at leaſt that they had more Reſpett to the 
Memory of their Anceſtors, than to prove inſtru- 
mental in the enſlaving thoſe whom they bad ſo 
gloriouſly reſeu'd. And leſt they ſhould urge 
the Neceſlity they were reduc'd to, as forcing 


them to a mean Compliance, That they ſhould 


ſend their Wives and Children to be maintain d 
at Sparta. The Anſwer the Aibenians return'd 
was, That they forgave their Enemies attempting 
to buy them off, ſince they had no Notion of any 
thing more valuable than Wealth; but could not 
ſo eaſily pardon the Lacedæmonians mercenary 
Thoughts of them, who ſeem'd to lay very little 
Streſs upon what they bad done and ſuffer'd in De- 
fence of the common Liberty, when they propos d 
to em to fight for Bread. After which, Ariſtides 
bringing back the Ambaſſadors into the Aſſem- 
bly, charg'd 'em to tell the Lacedemonians in 
ſhort, That all the Treaſure in the World was 
not of that Value with the People of Athens, 
as the Liberty of Greece. Then the Athenians 
directed their Diſcourſe to Alexander the Maceds 

Man 


3 ˙ h 2 


nian King, —— and 
pointing to the Sun, As long as that continues 


bis Courſe, ſs long, aid! they, Salt the" Citizen 
of Athens wage War with the Perſians 


that Country which bath been waſted, and theſe 


Temples which have been prophan'd and burnt by 
them. And when Alexander preſs'd them further, 
and would have interpos'd as a Mediator, they 
thank'd him for- his good Intentions, but cau- 
tion'd him as a Friend not to attempt any thing 
more of 'that kind, nene 
the People. | 
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Mardenius, upon this peremptory Anſwer, in-Mardonios 
vaded Attica, and enter'd the City ten Months 17 


after Xerxes had taken it, the Inhabitants having 
again convey'd themſelves to Salamis and other 


Athens. 


neighbouring Places, till they could be join'd 
by their Confederates. Thither he ſent to them 


a ſecond Offer of the ſame Conditions; which 
they were ſo far from accepting, that they ſton'd 
Lycidas a Senator, the fame whom Demoſthenes 
calls Cyrfilus, for only moving that it might be 
taken into Conſideration; and his Wife and 


Children met with the fame Treatment from the 


Women. Then they ſent preſſing Inſtances to 


Sparta to haſten their Supplies: But the Lace- 


demonians being intent upon their old Method 
of fortifying the Jthmas, put them off with dila- 
tory Excuſes, till at laſt the Athenians told em 


plainly, The little Regard they expreſs d for the 


common Intereſt, would oblige them to follow their 
Vo I. I. 8 Example, 


| 
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Defence of the Iſthmus would be very little Serarity 


Maſters of the Seas about it, Join with the 
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Example, and provide for themſelves ; and that their 


ta Pelopanneſus in general, i they, wha ware 


Enemy. Theſe Menaces had ſo good an Effect, 


that when they ſent next to the Ephari to know = 


their final Reſolution, they told the Meſſengers 
that five thouſand Men, attended with ſeven 
thouſand of the Hylots, were actually on their 
March towards Attica; and gave em leave to levy 
five thouſand mote in the Spartan Territories, 
and follow them. Theſe Forces were join'd at the 


_ 1tbmus by the other Peloponneſians z which Mar- 


danius having notice of, thought fit to retire into 
Bæotia, as being a more Champaign Country, 
But before his Departure, finding the Athenians 
would hearken to no Terms, he ſet Fire to their 
City, and burnt and demoliſh'd every thing 
that had eſcap'd his Maſter's Fury. At Eleuſis 
the Athenians from Salamis, with the other Gre- 
cians, came in: And the whole Army being an 
hundred thouſand (to which Number Heredotys 
adds ten thouſand) under the Conduct of Pauſa- 
nias the Spartan, the Son of Cleombrazus, and 
Protector during the Minority of Phiſarchus the 
Son of Leonidas, follow d Mardonius into Bæatia; 
whoſe Forces lying extended along the Banks 
of the Riyer Aſapus, the Grecians encamp'd oyer- 
againſt them at the Foot of Mount Oytbæron. 
When they were drawing up their Army in 


order of Battle, che Tegeans rais d 4 r __ 


the Aubenien upon the point of Precedeney. 
They made ng difficulty of allowing the Spartgys 
the Command of the Right Wing, as they had 


for themſelves, alledging that what they and 
their Ancęſtors had done for the common Cauſe 
had: given chem a Juſt Title to it. The Atbe- 
nians were ſo incens d at the ſtarting this Pre- 
tenſion, that they began to mutiny. Whereupon 


dreſſing himſelf to the Spartans, and the reſt of 
the Confederates, he ſaid, 1+ is not now 4 time 
to diſpute the Merit of thoſe Services which the 
Tegeans bave ſo magufied. We fhall content our- 
which gives Courage, or takes it away; aud that 
whatever Poſe you all afſign us, we will maintain 
it, and do our Duty. We are come hitber not to 
contend with. qur Friends, but to fight with aur 


conſtantly had it but they inſiſted on the Leſt | 


Ariftides interpos d in their Behalf; and ad- 


Enemies; not to baaſt of our Anceſtors, but to tmi- 


tate thaw. This Baile will diſtinguiſo the par- 


ticular Merit of each City, each Commander, aud 


each private Soldier. This Speech determin'd 
the Council of War in favour of the Athenians, 


who thereupon had the Command of the Left 


Wing allotted to them. 
This Difficulty being got over, there happen'd 


Mis — unlucky Circumſtance in the Athanian 


Camp; where ſeveral of the beſt and richeſt 
Families who had waſted their Fortunes in the 
War, and loſt all their Credit and Authority in 

9 2 the 
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the City, enter'd into 4 Conſpiracy to fubvett - 
the Government; or, if they ſhould not ſucceed 
that way, to betray their Country to the Per- 
fans. Ariſtides got notice of their Conſultations; 
and their Numbers increaſing, he found it ne- 
ceſſary to make a publick Enquiry into the 
Affair; and yet conſidering the preſent critical 
Conjuncture, he was afraid of going too far. 
Wherefore he caus'd only eight of them to be 
apprehended, and two of thoſe eight, as being 
more deeply concerned, to be proceeded againſt; 
and yet theſe two were ſuffer d to make their 
Eſcape duririg the Proſecution ; which was 
thought to have been done with the Privity of 
Ariſtides ; and the rather becauſe he diſcharg'd 
the reſt as if nothing had been found againſt 
them. He only told them, that the Battle would 
be the Tribunal where they might juſtify them- 
ſelves, and make it appear that they bad never 
enter'd into any Counſels but what were juſt and 
uſeful to their Country. By this prudent Act of 
Diſſimulation, he gave them an Opportunity of 
repenting, and prevented a general Commotion 
among the- Troops. He thought it adviſable, 
ſays Plutarch, 0 ſacrifice Juſtice, in ſome ctr 
to the publick Good. 

The Grecians were advantageouſly poſted in 
ſtrong and rocky Places, all but three thouſand 
Megareans, who lying more expos'd in the Plains, 
Mardonius ſent a great Detachment of Horſe 


againſt them, which broke in and gall'd them 
ſo 


' 
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on all ſides, that they were forc'd to ſend to 
Pauſanias to relieve. them, Which not being 

readily undertaken, Ariftides, who commanded 

the Athenian Troops, ſent three hundred of his 

Men to their Aſſiſtance. They ſtood the Charge 

with great Brayery, and cloſing with the Enemy, 

kill'd Maſſtius General of the Perfian Horſe : Maſittius 
Upon which greater Numbers engag'd on both Perg, 
Sides, till the Grecians, without any conſiderable Hr le 
Loſs, carry d off the Body in Triumph. 

After this Pauſanias remov'd his Camp and 
advanc'd to Platea; where the two Armies fac'd 
each other, with only a ſlight Skirmiſh now and 
then with the Perſian Horſe, for eleven Days 
together. The Reaſon of which was that it had 
been foretold to both Parties, That they ſhould 
be victorious if. they ſtood only upon the defen- 
ive Part. But Mardonius finding his Proviſions 
fail, reſolvd to attack em the next Morning: 
Which Pauſanias being inform'd of, drew up 
his Army, placing the Athenians in the Right 
| Wing. oppoſite to the Perſians, as being better 
acquainted with their way of fighting, and 
N 
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fluſh'd with their late Victories, and his Spartans 
in the Left, oppoſite to the Grecians who fided ' 
with the Enemy. Which Mardoniux perceiving, 
immediately march'd over his Perffans to the 
Right; and when Pauſanias whecling about 
again, — cart at the firſt, the other, 
ſtill to prevent him, did the like: So that by 
changing the Order of the Battle, the Day paſs'd 
| S 3 without, 
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nee. Fight and Cowntdife, purſi'd tem "With his 
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Without Action. The Oretians ſuppoſing things 
would hot preſently be bjought t6 an "Mie, 
thought it heceffary to move their Camp for 
the Night were pretty much diſpertd. In the 
Morning Mardonins, imputing their Diſorder t6 


A. M. whole Army, and with great Violence tharg'd 

3545 their Rear, conſiſting chiefly of the Lacedemv- 
Ohm. 75. . W, "Orv | 
2 nians, whe had beth detain'd too long through 


the Obſtinacy of one of their oon Negiments, 
which inſiſted upon it, as not dgttedVle to the 
Spartan Diſcipline, t6 deſert their Poſt, However 
they, collecting themſelves into the order of a 
Pbulanr, teceiv'd the Enemy with their wonted 
Bravery; and, by the Aſſiſtance of the Tigran 
maintaln'd their Ground with great Slaughter 
of the Enemy; amongſt whom Merdotins him- 


Mardonius ſelf Was kid by ningtus a Spartun. The 


till d. 


other Grecian Troops, as Toon as they took the 
Alarm, came up in ſcatter d Companies to their 
Relief, and made an intire Rot of it; inſb- 
much that Artabuzun, who comtmanded à Body 
of forty thouſand Prrſum, fled with them to- 
wards the Helleſpont, and the reſt fortify'd them - 
ſelves in their Camp with Wooden Ramparts. 
The Albemans, who were making all the 
haſte they could to have a Share in this Ae- 
tion, were intercepted by five thouſand of the 
Thebans and Theſſalianis, who ſided with the 
Perfiaris, However, after an hot Diſpute, they 
N 8 de- 
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defeated them, and made theit way to tie 
Lattdathotiant, who were noty affaulting the 
Penſum Camp. But being not fo well skilbd in 
that part of the War; the Abemant uridertook 
to ſtorm it; and having made à cbtifiderable 
Breach the whole Army enter'd, and beating 
down #8 before em, made ſich ah incrediblè 
Havock; that above à hundred thcufand Per- 
ans were put to the Sword. For Pas ſamas, 
in regurd of their Numbets, not thinking it 
ſafe to take any Priſoners, - would give no 
Quarter. It is fait that of the three Hundred 
thouſatid Perm who cartie itito the Field, 
there eſcap'd ſcarce three thoitſand beſides the 
forty thouſand who fled : And this Victory was 
obtain'd with ſo little Loſs on the Ge 
higheſt Account of it, ſince it mentions but 
ten thbuſand Men, and ſerves rather to fix the 
Probability of the Action ih general, than to 
derogate from the Honour of it. The Battle 
being aver; the Greriams buty'd their dead; to 
which time Diodorus tefers tlie Original bf Fu- 
neral Games and Otations. But of the fitſt of 
theſe Inſtitutions we have ſeveful Inſtances in the 
Hetoes before; and at 'the time of the Trofan 
War, it beitig this to which they ow'd 'a great 
part of theit Divinity: And the latter is by 
ſome aſqrib'd to Solon as a part of his Conſtitu- 
tion; which from thence obtain'd all over Greece; 

it being thought not only an Encouragement ” 
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the Living, but alſo; a great A 


Happineſs of the Dead, to have their Exploits 
enumerated by a public Orator: And therefore 
to perpetuate the Memory of ſuch as had done 
very eminent Service for their Country, the 
Panegyric was conſtatitly repeated upon an An- 
niverſary Day. The Games which were inſti- 
tuted upon this Occaſion, were to be celebrated 
every fifth Year, and they were call'd Games of 
Liberty. There were likewiſe annual Sagrifices 
to be offer'd to Jupiter Liberator , for which 
purpoſe all the Cities of Greece were to ſend 
their reſpective Deputies to Platæa; and the 
Inhabitants of that City were to have the more 
immediate Care of theſe Solemnities, in regard 
the Battle was fought in their Territories. In 


the Camp they found a prodigious Quantity of 


Treaſure; the Diviſion of which, Juſtin ſays, 
firſt infected Greece with the Luxury bf Riches. 
Out of this Spoil there were allotted to the Pla- 
teans fourſcore Talents, beſides the ſeveral ex- 
traordinary Privileges granted to them on ac- 
count of their Zeal and Service on this occaſion. 


They erected a Temple to Minerva with the 


Money, and adorn'd it with very curious Paint- 
ings, which ſix hundred Years after, in Plutarch's 
time, were ſaid to have been as freſh as when 
they were firſt drawn, From hence they march'd 
to Thebes ; where after ſome little Oppoſition, 
the Heads of the Revolt to the Perſian, were 
deliver'd up to.them and put to Death, | 


To 
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To cron this Succeſs in Bæotia we miſt re,, 
take a View of the Affairs at Sea. The greateſt 
part of the Perfian” Fleet, after the Defeat at 
Salamis, winter d at Cumæ; and in the Spring 
mov'd to Samos, both to guard and to awe 
the Coaſts of Aa. The Grecians in the mean 
while were refitting their Ships at gina; 
whither the Chians ſent to them to free them 
from the Perſian Tyranny, and got them as far 
as Delos. While they ſtaid here to learn what Poſ- 
ture the Enemy was in, they were again ſoli- 
cited by the Samians to take this Opportunity of 
putting out to Sea, whilſt the Jonians in general 
were well affected to them, and would certainly 
come in when they ſaw a Power likely to 
protect them. They immediately ſet Sail un- 
der the Conduct of Leutychides the Spartan Ad- 
miral, and Xanthippus the Athenian: At whoſe 
Approach the Perſians made to Land; and at 
Mycale, a Promontory of Jonia, hal'd their Gallies 
on Shore, ſhutting *em up with a Wall and a 
deep Trench ; and on the other fide they were 
cover'd by ſixty thouſand Foot, who were left 
under the Command of Tigranes, to ſecure the 
Continent. Leutychides made to Shore after 
them, and, by a public Crier, animated the 
Tonians to revolt : After which he landed his 
Forces, and prepar'd the next Day to fight them. 
The Perfians finding the Tonians wavering, diſ- 
arm'd the Samians, ſent the Milęſians to defend 
the Paſſages about Mycale, and fo diſpers d the 
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rtſt that they ſusuld be in 4 manner oblig d to 
gin in Conjunction with the other Troops: The 
Greciatss drew up their Army in two Bodies; 
the one conſiſting chiefly of Abemam and Co- 
rimtbians, kept the Plain, Whilſt the other of 
| Tatedemonians;. march'd over Hills and Preci- 
piees to gain the higheſt Ground. The Battle 
The Fight being join'd, great Courage and Reſolution was 
at Mycale. ſhew'd on both Sides; and the Fortune of the 
Day continu'd a great while doubtful, till the 
Samians and Milęſians took their Opportunity of 
deſerting fron the Ptrfans; and were followd 
by moſt of the Hfratic Grecians. The Perflans 
ſtill endeavour d tu keep the Field, but were 
ſoon routed, and purſu'd with great Slaughter 
to their very Tents: The Albenian Body had 
the Lacedæmonian could come up to their Af 
ſiſtance: So that all the Share theſe litter had 
in the Action, was to kill and diſperſe ſome of 
the Perfiar Troops which were making a pretty 
regular Retreat. There fell forty thouſand of 
Tigranes the Perfiens with Tigranes their General: And 
-_ 1 1 as they fought with 2 Deſire to fetrieve the 
4414. Honourof their Arms, the Grerian loſt a greater 
Proportion in this, than in any other of the 
Engagements. This Battle was fought on the 
Evening of the ſame Day with that at Plated 
the News of which Victory arriving in the Camp 
at Mytale before the Engagement, contributed 
in a great meaſure towards the Succeſs of it; 
| i 80 


Chap 41. ori — 


80 that it is not atertil to enguiits Whether 


Teuiyrbiner had actually Tritelligetibe from Pla- 
tau, or (vieh is thelt probable' from the viſt 


ts make his Soldiers charge with the greater 
Vigour and Alakfity; ſitie the bare Ruthott 


va 1 Z ll 


buffer accbfdingty. 


burnt the P#jiar SHIPS in the Haven, and 
returmd with great Spoil to She; Where they 


keceiv'd the Iomahs ind Hollins as their Cott: 
fedetates: And 4" they had once more Ft 
them from the Nh Yoke, * — ind 1 


into Eu, 


Debate about tranſplanting therm 
fines otherwiſe they would be contintiälly 
Aar d, und they Eonild not be fed y upon all 
Occaſions to telieve them. But the A heunt, 
who pretended the greateſt Right to tipoſs of 


them, as being ther Founders, oppos'l it; and 


riifitig to protect them ih the Defence 6f 
—— they Were 'eontintd” in n. 


After which the Lutedæmemumt return'd home, 


leaving the MÞ#Hon} to tecovet the (baſe 


of Thrice. Accofdingly they: lay before Sul, 


Whither ſome of the Plyſams had retir'd, till 
having M4 che, they took the Toon hdd 
bang d the Governor. It being late in "the 
— With here; ank in the” 
e 
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Thus 
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Diſtanee) thut he invented" it ud 4 Stratagem 


had this good Effect, — bers] Aro 
To compledt"this' victory, the Ci,? 


ion of 0 Army 1, es ridiculous in Sue 
Years togerhet., 3 
be wiſh'd than hop'd for; ſince it could not 
bave been effected but by ſo many ſignal Over. 
throws both by Sea and Land, in any one of 


which a Miſcarriage muſt. have prov'd fatal to 


all Greece. To, account for this prodigious 
Succeſs, we are to conſider how the Diſſolution 
- of the Regal Power had at this time fir d the 
Sreciant with the Thoughts of Liberty; ſo 
that it produc'd even in the private Soldiers 
ſuch uncommon Notions of Honour and Reſo- 
lution, that they were harden'd beyond a Senſe 
of their Danger. And this perſonal Bravery 
was ſo well directed by the Conduct and Vir 
gilance of their Officers, that they generally 
fought. to Advantage, by drawing the Perfins 
into Straits and Paſſes ſo that they could not 
enlarge their Front, nor conſequently make 
uſe of their Numbers. To add to which, there 
was a profeſs'd, Emulation. among the ſeveral 
States of Greece; which, tho' it created ſome 

little Difficulties. in adjuſting. the, Buſineſs of 
Precedency and Command, had certainly a good 
Effect as to the Publick when it came to 
Action, and had no Object to vent itſelf upon 
but the common Enemy. Yet would not all 
theſe concurring Circumſtances have prevail'd 
| 1 
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in ſo eminent a 


verſe, a laviſh confus d Multitude, and wrap'a 
up in à ſlothful Security: The Pepfans had 
before this Expedition loft all the Captains of 
their: Founder Cyrus; and with them that Spi- 
rit and Diſcipline which had given them the 


20 
Degree, if they had hot had 
to do with an Enemy wo was juſt” their Re- 


Promiſe of a glorious as well as an extenſive 


Empire. So that they had nothing to truſt to 
but their Numbers; and even tis Was fo far 


W. 
nod | 


r > boot 


dead Weight and a Burden to thamitlves,” and 
ſery'd'racher to/inercaſe'the Furyiof che Entmy - 
than to defeat” it. e C2 CSIC, e 

As for Xerxes, he lay at Sardis expecting the 
Event of theſe Battles, till finding it impoſ- 
ſible to retrieve ſuch a long Train of Miſcar- 
riages, he retir'd farther into his Country. Where 


we will leave him abandon'd to a Courſe of 


Riot and Luxury, without expatiating upon 
thoſe black Scenes of Inceſt, Sacrilege and Mur- 


der, which made the latter Part of his Reign 
as notoriouſly ſcandalous at home, "as the firſt 


Part of it had been trifling abroad; and which 


at laſt occaſion'd his being murder'd by his 


own Subjects. It is ſufficient here to obſerve, 


that whatever ſucceſsful Attempts were made 
by the Perfans in other Parts, neither "Xerxes, 
nor his Succeſſors did ever after this Defeat at 
Mycale, act offenſively againſt Greece.” "And 
tho* the Perfian Kingdom continu d many Years 
M | after, 


Haw #1 
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Wolf, — | 


0 San EL f 
1 wich che Character of the grhataſt 
Empire of the known World, her Greatngſs 
conſiſted rather in Riches and. Extent of Tęrri- 
tory, than any n le Atchievements: And 
the, Continuagce of it was-:awing to nothing 
Lat chan thaſe inteſtine Broils among the 
Grecigns, which, we. ſþall ind hy che Proſecution 
of their Story, dixerted them from, -puſhing 
their Conqueſts in IA... 
Acer | The Atbeniqns with their Families being re- 
oben rnd, employ'd their Shaxe of the Booty in 
am their City. But as their Walls cook 
hens. in à much larger Compaks, than before, this gave 
fome Umbrage to the Lacedemgnigns, who truly 
enough concluded, That if this City, "when, it lay 
in Ruins, could. do ſucb Hianders, unbat would it 
not aſpire, io inben it 4s ſo. fortify's? Where- 
bore: they  diſpatch'd Ambaſfsdor to diſſuade 
them from, carrying on theſe Works, becauſe 
fy manly ſerve as Garriſons for the 
Enemy, and be the Seat gf g future War. This 
put a Stop to their Proccedings for the preſent, 
, Themiſtocles. encourag d them to go on, 
whilt he undertook. 10 anſwer it at Sparta. 
Where having gain d what time he could be- 
fore he had Audience, the Lacedæmonians began 
to ſuſpect his Deſign, and renew d their Re- 
monſtrances. Hie advis d them not to take up 
with every idle Report, but to ſend. again and 
_ fee how little the Works were advanc'd. Thus 
having amus'd them till the Walls were damit. 
ak e 
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Hlainly, That Athens was var in Condition: o 


bath\ the! | Law ef Nations; am the public. In- 
tere of Greece: would ſufficiently; beer ibem vu 
in ſbort, that: they tuert beſt: abls to judge F their 


he alda d himſelf. to the Apbani, telling em 


beep aut am Ene, tobten Foreign er Dor © 
gllic 5 1 that: in what the Athenians bad done, 


N "T2 
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* 


gn Aﬀf airs; mit haut the Direttian or «Gontre! 


of am other: States adding farther, That it was 


dane by. bis Advice, aud that whatever Ini u they 


Aer d e bim they. "muſt enhelf it unnd he re- 


turn d upen their. um Ambaſſadors, ue , were | 
4taiu's. at Athens, Theſe Deelarations carryd 


too much Weight and Truth with them, to 
be eaſily refuted: 80 that the Ladedathomiau- 
finding they could not help themſel ves ſtüflacl 
their Reſentment, and diſmits d A hamiſtacles, He 
Vas receiv d at Athens with as much Joy ds if 
he had actually triumph d yet Sparta: And 
indeed chis Was the firſt conſiderable Step a- 
Neeber d ARON 
ſelf to ealarging. ad: ſtrpagrhaing; — 
Piræus, omitting nathing either by Sea or Land 
that might ſerve not only to ſecure. the 4ihe- 
nians from abroad, but alſe to flix their Domi- 
nion at home. As an Expedient for chis latter, 
he propos d burning the Lacad amonian Fleet as 
it lay in Harbour; but this was ſuch a manifeſt 
Piece of Imiuſtice that REAR A Ow 
2 chi min ien 


Tha. | 


A. M. Te Poflin having fl — 5 
3527- Europe and the Leſſer Ila, thirty Athenian Gal: 


7 lies were mann d out under the Conduct of 
Ariftides, and twenty Latedemonian under Pauſa- 
nas. They ſet ſail to Cyprus, where they freed 
ſeveral Towns which the Penſians had garriſon d: 
Bum e they re- imbark'd, and took - By- 
5 Fauſamas, who was naturally haughty 
at thy inpetlous? and ſufficiently elevated with the 
Buſineſs of Plat. ca, preſum'd pet farther upon 
the Succeſs of this Expedition. He became 
every Day more difficult of Acceſs, and requir d 
more extraordinary Marks of Honour and Re- 
ſpect to be paid him: He treated not only his 
own Officers, but all the Confederates in general, 
with ſuch Severity, Diſdain and Arrogance, that 
they wanted a fit Opportunity to get rid of him; 
and ſuch a one now offer d upon a traiterous Cor- 
reſpondence, that he was carrying on in Perſia. 
In order to ingratiate himſelf at that Court, he 
had ſuffer'd ſome Perſian Noblemen, whom he 
had taken in the Helleſpont, to make their Eſcape 
by Night, and had ſent a Letter by them to 
Xerxes, wherein he offer'd to deliver up Sparta 
and all Greece to him, on Condition he would 
give him his Daughter in Marriage. Xerxes rea- 
dily hearken'd to the Propoſal, and referr'd him 
to Artabazus, whom he appointed Governor of 
the Sea-Coaſts in Aa Minor, to concert Mea- 
ures with him for putting it in Execution. He 
alſo furniſh'd him with a large Sum of Mony to 
f be 
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be Uſfributed among ſuch of the "Gretians" as 

would Join in the Conſpiracy. But this Deſign 

was diſcoer d at Sparta, and Pauſanias was tried Pauſanias 

for it: However the Proofs not being ſo & — rid, 

againſt hirn as the Spartan Laws requit'd, he was 

acquitted. But his Command was taken froin 
him: which, with the Odium he had contracted 

to hitnſelf, and the ill Impreſſions he had given 

of the Spartan Dominion, became the Means of 

transferting the Command at Sea to che {rbe- he r 

nians. The Tonians, who were always beſt affected dcn wrar/- 

to them immediately put themſelves under theinfrr owner 

Protection, and all the Cities without e ds 3 

ſoon follow their Exathple, being eaſily gain'd' 

upon by wiſtider ind mon who were ds fe- 

markable for their Modeſty, Candour and Hu- Wing, 

maniry; as Tune Was for "kid Pe 5.5 

Inſolence. The Spartans were aſham'd of his Be- 

Merten dr another to fucceed him in che 

Hellefoont, but it was too late; the Confederates | 

had declared themſelves n e ebe ſide, and 

wotildinot'admit him, ogy ids potent 59 

The Spartans mY not but — 

overcreach'd, and trick d out of their Command 

at Sea; and tho? they made no public Noiſe 

about it, yet it came to be debated | 

themſelves, © whether they ſhould "not" declare 

War agait*rbens. This revivd an"old Pre- 

phecy of dhe, Oracle, which had bid them BT. 

ware f hbiving zut half an Empire, and which 

they coùld not interpret otherwiſe than in Re- 
Voi I. T _ Htion 
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Ne et Warz, this was, the fixlh regular, Tax we. find, 
Greece. mention d in Greece, It being appointed by Arif. 


. Circumſtanees,/ /Saithas 
the general Opinion, was. for, War; bn pens 


4 | | e or" Senate dünn its urging! g Ni 


. en 


Spartans 16 2 rhemjalves. about, Sear Aﬀairs-. 
The Truth is, they, were not ip 4 Condition at 
peeſens to conteſt it; and — — 


Kauen of that in wy N 


Atte Charge: of che War e 


upod the Athenians, they had a; Liberty given 


ien wo te all the Cities in ſuch a Proportion, 


df Ships and Mony, as they, thought necelſary; | 
for the Support of it. Whatever Contributions 
had hitherto been paid in the Confederate, 


tidgs, amounted. to. four-hyndred: and ſixty. Tan 
lents, and was depoſited at Delos as the public 
much Eaſe and Chearfulneſs, and manag d with, 


ſuch Integrity, that upon this Account it was, 


call d, The happy Time f Greece, and: compar'd 
tp, the Me of Saturn. This mighty Privilege, 
With which the. Athenians were inveſted, chiefly; 
upon. the, Opinion of, Ariſtidess Juſtice, Was a. 
Confirmation of, that Power they had ſo lately; 
wrefted, from the Span. But as it was the 
Beginning of their Greatneſs in this/Age, ſo it: 
Ws of their Ruin in the next, when the Tribute, 

2 1 be. rais d, "w_ is; CR 
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Pieey of this young Matt i taking his! 
Fine 
— — 3 
happen Cathas a rich Citizen Ws. 
3 


murry his -Hlalt- 
ſiſter Elpinice, and diſcharge- 
Whethee he did not think —— PEA. 


to her 

| — he was married to ber 

he did not comply hp eh Lo), 
— with the Propoſal, | but 5 

— Pr _ 3 


Artny:; and 
. 1 — —— of, as one 
| ; 
Judgment of Themiftoclts,. 3 


Openneſs anti 
Sinetrity than either... Ariſtiges, 


who cafilyrdileover 
5 ꝙ chis honeſt Genizs in him, 
Counter. poiſe to the . — by of 


Accefion' of 955 

Allies, he went into Thrace, k 

e- oo Don? a Town ſituate upon e 

chaſtis d : 
the bordering . 


— ns wh 1 
of Bates the Perſian Gov 
_— *** wing tht 


ſer' av Liberty, | 
hei dich good Service in th 
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A of His Countrymen N this War. 
; For finding it impoſſible to hold out any longer, 
© "He threWA his Treaſure imo the River, and then 7 
erefted à Funetal pile, whereon he burnt him- 
ſelf, and his whole Family From thence Cimom 
made to the Illand Serus, inhabited by ſome of 
the Peluſpi and Dolopes, a Neſt of Pirates; and 
by expelling” them, open d the Trade ef the 
| Abe be: And all theſe Places were planted 
with benian Colonies. His: next Attempt Was 
upon tlie Caryſtians of Bubæa, whom: he brought 
over upon Terms; he afterwards reducd Nauus, 
which had revolted, and depriv'd the Inhabi- 
tants of their Liberty. Which was the firſt In-) 
ſtance of the Athenians exerting their Power in 
that kind beyond the Lats of the Confederacy; 
tho* it was afterwards frequently practis d, as the 
ö | other Cities revolted, to which they were very 
inclinable upon account of the Tribute which 
the ArBinians began to exact with ſo much Ri- 
gur, as made the thing burdenſom, and their 
Government odious. % — b 
Puulſanias Was ſo far wm giving undi am- 
bitious Views, that immediately upon his being 
acquitted at Sparta, he return'd to the Sea - Coaſts 
without any Authority from the State, and, 
ddring theſe Tranſactions of mon, continud 
to carry on his Correſpondence with Artabazus. 
But his Deſigns were ſtill travers'd by the Aube 
nian Generals, who fore'd him from that Neigh- 
bourhood . At length the Epbori ſummon d him to 
Ai, R appear 
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appear ät Sparta on pain of being declar da 


Traitor to his Country. He obey'd their Or- Pauſanias 


der, and underwent a ſecond Trial: en 
other ſtrong! Circumſtances againſt him, it was 5 
alledg'd; that he had excited the Helots do re- 


bel. But whether his Practices werę not yet 


fully detected, or whether his Judges were ten- 
der in the Proſecution of one of the Royal 
Blood, and Wwho was Guardian to the young 
King, or whether they had regard to his paſt 
Services, he was again diſcharg d. But ſoon af- 
erwards à full Diſcovery was made by one of 
his Slaves, whom he had ſent to: Artabazus with 
a Letter for Xerxes." It was agreed between 
Panſanias and this Governor, that, to prevent 
any Diſcovery; the Couriers, who paſs'd from 
one to the other, ſhou'd be made away with 
Aſſoom as they had deliver'd their Diſpatches. 
The Slave obſerving, that none of thoſe who 
had been ſent from Sparta, ever return d back, 
ſuſpected there was ſomething wrong in it, and 
open'd the Letter he was charg'd/ with; by 
Wich it appear'd,” that he was to be murder'd 
in the ſame manner as thoſe who went before 
im. This Letter he deliver'd to the Ephori, 
who were now convinc'd that Pau ſanias was 
guilty; but for a more thorough Confirmation, 
they were willing to have it from his own Mouth. 
For this purpoſe they eontriv'd, that the Slave 
ſhould take Sanctuary in the Temple of Neptune, 
as Tor men and Protection, and under à Pre- 
eh 1 3 — vn 
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Akleir Expettation, wasimmediatelyalarm's, and 
repair'd to the Temple, to know ham the mat- 
ter ſtood; and the Ephori, with fame other At- 
*tendants, had conceal'd themiſelyes in 2 lil 
inner Room, where they could hear what paſs d. 
The | Slave expoſtulated with his Maſter: upon 
the Subject of the Letter, which he acknow- 
| tedg'd he had open'd, and then reproach d him 
with his Cruelty, which Pasſamat could not 
deny; but he endeavour'd to pacify him, and 
promis d him a great Reward ta keep the de- 
ret. The Confeſſion of Pauſauiass Guilt being 
by this means drawn from him, the Epbati were 
preparing to proceed againſt him: Bu lie hav- 
ing ſome intimation of it, took Sanctwary in 


E Death. the Temple of Mizerva; where the Pons be- 


ing made up, (to which end his Mother is fad 
to. have brought the firſt Sone) he Was ſtarxw d 
ta Death; and by this T reaſon to his Country 
ſorfeited the Glory of having reſou'd it hy one 
of the maſt n *. odd * 1 
tainꝰd in Greece. : 
Themiſto- Eis Fate dreyw.aloing) with * of Chemie 
des br cles; who had forme time before, been, banidh'd 
by the Oſtraciſin, and liv d in great Eſtem as 
Argos. There were found among Pouſamats 
Papers ſome Hints of a Correſpondenge carry d 
on between theſe. two, for promoting the Affairs 


en der he. were engag d in that 
Intereſt, 
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pris d at his intrepid Behaviour, and at preſent, 
made him no anſwer: But after having diſmiſs'd 
him, be ſpoke of him to his Friends as a Trea- 
ſure that he had obtain'd 5 and Was ſo overjoy'd 
at his Arrival, that at Night he ſtarted out of 
his Sleep, and cried out thrice, I have got The- 
ee the Athenian. The next Morning he 
ee 4 generally expected, he made 
bim a Preſent of two hundred Talents, which 
taking him, and deſir d of him an account of 
the Affairs of Greece. Hc aſterwards took him 
into his Parties of Pleaſure, and ſhew'd him ſuch 
further. uncommon Marks of. Friendſhip, and 
Eſteem, that che other Favourites grew jealous 
of him. But the King's View was by his means 
to make another more ſucceſsful Attempt upon 
Greece. He gave him three Cities to maintain 
him; fo that having liv'd ſome time in great 
Splendor, he dy'd, as ſome ſay, a natural Death. 
at Magna. But that which is recorded moſt 
to his Glory, is, that having engag'd the Per- 
an not to undertake the War againſt Greece 
without him, he poiſon'd himſelf, as being the 
moſt honourable, means of acquitting himſelf 


both to Aerxet, and his Country. Whatever his 
Intentions were, his Actions were free from Guilt 


. i 12 


to the laſt: So that his reſiding in an Enemys 
Country, ſeems to have been rather of Neceſ- 
$4 ms Yan: Choice, being firſt abandon d, and 

> L then 


nowledg — einrind 
innen ce U 


World, he led ſuch an idle profligate Life, t 
| his Father diſinherited him: Which" agrees 

with a Saying of his own, bat 'ragged Colts, 
when they come to be taught, make the beſt Huren. 
But others affirm, that he applied himſelf very 
early to Buſineſs,” and with great Attention; and 
that his Father, to diſcourage” him from med- 


Some ſay, that at his firſt ſettings out in che 4 G. 


ing with State Affairs, took him to the Sed 


fide, and ſhew d him the old Gallies, as they lay 

paring them to the chief Commanders, who 
were diſcharg?d by the People, when they had 
no further occaſion for them. But this did not 
check his Ambition; he! ſoon grew into a ge- 
neral repute, and by his Parts and Induſtry be- 

came ſo eminent, chat nothing of moment was 
done without him. He was a good Pleader, and 
knew. how to make his court to the People 
but it was more by his natural Cunning, than 
his manner of Addreſs.” For in his general De- 


portment he was rough and unpoliſh'd ; and 


that, in lieu of it, be could raiſe a great City ouBt 
of a ſmall one. He was a good Judge in 2 
e eee 


in | 
o 


being one Day upbraided with it, he» ſaid, © He - - 
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—— which concern d either 


ing the Walls of Arbe: For however juſtifi- 


Wie che thing might be in itſelf; yet his man- 


ner of doing it, with regard to the Spartan, 
wes fraudulent and tricking. Wherefore this 
piece of Management againſt thoſe,, who had 
acted in Friendſhip and Alliance with the 4tbe- 
nies for their mutual Preſervation, is not to be 
conſider'd in the - ſame light with his other 
Stratagems againſt the Perfians, who were the 
declared Enemies of Greece. But herein he went 
upon a falſe Maxim, which prevail'd too gene- 
rally among: the Greciens, that all ways of in- 
me ef U. 0. of their- TR were al- | 
juſtify — The Senne, themſelyes 
were as blameable as others in this reſpect; how- 
ever they never forgave this Act of Treachery in 
Themiſtocles : In the end it-prov'd his ruin, and 
hid the Seeds of that long and fatal Diſcord, 
which afterwards broke out between the ty 
Nepublicks. Bu whatever cauſe of Neſentment 


ſerv'd the Treatment he met with from his Fel- 
hbow-Citizens, who vreap'd the Fruit of all his 
Labours, and for whom he had fucceeded-in 
every thing he undertook. He was, after Miz 
Aiades,, the chief Inſtrument of their Deliverance : 
Ant: n part of his Conduct in that great 
Work 


or the Public, he was often partial = 
and .ugjut.. Such was the Caſe of his rebuild- 


Work dees g The fut necellary Sep 
towards it, as to. ſuppreſs that Spirit of Emu- 
lation and Rivalſhip among the ſeveral States 
of Greece, which, at the time of the Papas 
Deſcent, was breaking. out into a Flame: But it 
was happily... prevented. by Thenyfocles,, who 
campos d their Differences, and united. moſt of 
them againſt the common Enemy. And even 
after this Union, he found, is very difficult. to 


a<uſt. che Point of Command, which he had 


Pride enough to inſiſt on for himſelf, and Zeal 
enough for the Hanour of his Fellow-Citizens, 


who bad a mel Right to dhe Command. x 


Sea: But he war d all Pretenſions of this kind, 
and ſubmitted to every thing for the public 
Good. This. is what Plutereh extoly in him as * 
true Greatneſs of Mind; and makes a juſt Re- 


mark upon it, That be could never have. over» 


. come bis Enemies by bis Coxrage, if be had net 
Ml got the better of bis Allies by his Candeſcenſan 
He was the'frfk who gave: the Atber/ars a right 
Notion of 'Sea-Affairs, and laid the Foundation 
of. all their Neva Glory. He,confirm'd to them 
| that Superiority of Command at Sea, which had 
lately devely'd, ta them, by the Inſolence of 
Payſanias, and put them in the way of obtain- 
ing the Sovereignty of Greece, | He eſtabliſh'd it 
3 a Maxim, That their prefers and future Safety 
depended, intirely on. their Shipping. They were 
bet preſently convinc d af this T * 
e e e fe N 
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kan 106, Becel 
"ue Sei, and Ius Spin, aul hung them tothe 
"Bank and tb Our. But they after wards found 

the good Effects of it; and ſo long as they | 
Fa His Plan, and contit'd to äct as 4 
Maritime Power, they were a great flouriſhing | 
People.” He bad a very diſcerning Genius, and 
great Sagacity and Foreſight: Plutarc ſays, 
Hie bad an Eye which" could penetruse ſeuen into 
the Womb of Events." And as no body ſaw things 
dat a greater diſtance; ſo no body paſs'd a truer 
and quicker Judgment of them in Caſes of pre- 
ſent Difficulty. He was ſaying one Day, Tat 

the "greateſt T. atent a General could poſſeſs, was, 
7 foreſee the Deſigns of an Enemy ': Yes, ſays Ari- 
ſtides, That it very neceſſary; but it is likewiſe | 
* Hecdſſary'to Have clean Hands, and to be above any 
Views of Inter. Themiftoctes was fo ſtung 
with this Reply, that when afterwards he heard 
Hriſtides extoll'd for the Care he took of the 
Public Mony, he made a Jeſt of it, and ſaid, 
His Merit in this Reſpetr, was' of the ſame kind 
with that of A firong” Bor. As he had great 
natural Advantages, ſo he had a way of ſetting 
them off with a great deal of Artifice. He 
us'd Religion only 8 a Cloke; tho it Was ge- 
nerally Dr good Purpoſes, and for the Service 
of the Public. This was the uſe he made of 
Signs and Prodigies, Dreams, Omens, Oracles 
and other Divine Revelations; which he Knew 
how to interpret, according to the Spirit: he was 
to raiſe 1 in the Minds of the People. He had 
other 
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other little Arts of gaining upon them. He made, 
it his Buſineſs to know every Citizen per * 
and would ſalute them by their Names. When 
he was Admiral, he would put off al his Buſineſs 
to the Day he Was to ſail, in order to taiſe — 4 
Opinion of his Capacity and Diſpatch: And o 
through. che whole courſe of his Politics, thete 
was ſomething more fine and intricate, than 
Greece had hitherto, been acquainted with, But 
it, muſt be conteſt, that there was in moſt; of his 
belt Actions more Craft and Subtilty, than was 
ſuitable to the Character either of his Bravery in 
the Field, or of his Wiſdom in the Senate. 


; It vas alſo, about this time that Aida dy de 1 
Of, whoſe, Integrity and Contempt of Riches % Che. 
there cannot be a clearer. Evidence, than that trale. 1 


he, who had been Treaſurer of Greece, did not 
leaye enough to bury him. When he was grown 
old, and had quitted the Adminiſtration, he ſpent 
the reſt of his Life in inſtructing and training up 
young Men as a Nurſery for the State, inſtilling 
into them Principles of Honour and Juſtice, 
and inſpiring them with /a Zeal and Love ſor 
their Country. His moſt particular Favourite 
was Cimon, who, in a great meaſure, ow'd the 
Figure he afterwards made in the World, to his 
Friendſhip and Advice. His chief Characteriſtic 
Was his Juſtice: But he had likewiſe given great 
Proofs of his Wiſdom and Bravery; and he had 
an Evyenneſs of Temper which carry d him 
through. all the | Circumſtances of Life, . 


8 ay | | to 


' 


to Mmſelß de Nene. 1 was-inl U . 
| ſpits ſo true & Servant of the Public, that %- 
nu Marinus fays, upon the Occaſion of hw BE. 

niſhmen, I wur hoppy for Athens; rdut Ide ob 
Mul out another good and faithful Cimaem after thy 
Banifbment of bim, wirb whom! Virtue itfolf . 
fled from ber. His Caſe was certuimy one of the 
ſtrongeſt Inſtances! of the Power of Puctien at" = 
that time in Abe. For ke was not of the- 

Number of thoſe,” who preſtndd fo fir upon 

the Merit of their: Services; c endanger the | 
publie Liberty; which was- the chief Pretenee 
upon wich the Oftrari/ wis founded. He had 


| | 0aſpiring Views that could'give any Umnbrage 
of that kind: His Ambition” wen no further 
than to procure the Safety and Honour of the 


Commonwealth; andi if that end were anſwer d 
he was not very ſbicitous how, it was brought 
ciently experiene d in His Behaviour to kis great | 
eſt» Enemy Thembeles, with whom he readily” 
concurr'd im che Operations vf the War, aſſiſted" 
him with his Information; his- Counſel, and lis 
Credit, and then let Him engtoſs to himſelf all” 
the Honour of the Victory. He ale wontented 
himſelf” with acting im a ſort of Subortlinatiot to 
him in the Government: He ſhew ed the fare 
generous Conduct wicht regard” to" Ihlau 
the Battle of Marathon; where lie war of equal* 
Rank. with him as One of! the Ten * 
w 


dm be 2 
who were each of them te have, cheit Turn 
of; commanding the Azmy- tor a Day. Bug he 
wiſely conſider d, that the dividing and ſhifting: 
the Command in this manner muſt he attanded 
with great Inconvenicacies, that it would oc 
ſion the making fo. many different Diſpoſitions. 
and the giving ſa, many different Ondets, det 
it would be hardly poſſible to form, or at lea: 
te. execute: any regular Plan of A ẽỹęj, Bor 
this reaſon be propos d the veſting the whole: 

Pawer in Miltiades ſingly; and he not only rer 
ſign'd his om Day of Command to. him, but; ne 
ample. And this he did not out of any Diffidenes „ 
of himſelf; or any Backwardneſs to engage the? 
Enemy: For it was He who chiefly, ſupported | 
Miltieges, in his Opinion, againſt the Majesi g 
of; the Oſficexs, rather to go aut and meet the 
Berſiaus in the Field, than to, ſtay, and receive: 
them ini the Toyn. By theſe, means it Was, 
that the, Sucecls of that Rattle: may in ſome, 
meaſure he aſqrib'd to him, without detracting, 
ſame diſintereſted manner in the Senate and, the 
Aſſembly, Where he often put up his. Propor. 
ſals in others Names, that nothing of perſanal) 
Prejudice, on private Enmity might interfere 
with the) Good. of the Community. He pro- 
cured ſeyaral, Laws to be paſs'd,, according, as, 
the Exigency of Affairs made them neceſſary; 


Ang: among; the reſt, there was one very re-. 
9 9201 . markable, 


: a/ | | 
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 markable,” by which all the Citizens,” wilhout 
Diſtinction, were made capable of bearing Of- 
fice, and of being admitted to à Share in the 
Government; which was a great Change in the 
Conſtitution, and directly coritrary © to Sol 
Scheme. This he did of himſelf when he wWas 
Artbon; and it was the more extraordinary, 
becauſe he naturally favour di the Nobility. 2 
When he found che People curry it high upon 
their Service againſt the Perſum, — | 
of leſs dangerous Conſequence to let them into 
the Adminiſtration” by Law, than that they 
ſhould endeavour” to let themſelves into it by 
Force. However it happet'd that they made 
a more modeſt uſe of this Privelege than could 
have been expected: For they contented them- 
ſelves with being choſen into ſome of the loweſt 
Employments, without aſpiring to the Magiſ. 
tracy. As by this means the main intent of 
the Law was Jef, it grew by degrees into diſ- 

| uſe, except that now and then as Factions pre- 
vaiPd, and as particular Men found their ac- 
count in courting the People, they were ſpirited 
up to murmur againſt their Superiors, and to 
aſſert their Right of ſharing with them in the 
Government. They were encourag d in it chiefly 
by Pericles, who likewiſe annex d Salaries to 
thoſe little Offices, Which, by common Conſent, 
they were allow d to execute: And probably it 
was owing to theſe Advantages, and ſuch further 
Marks of Indulgence, as from time to time they 
receiv'd,. 
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recei vd, that they ſeldom carry'd. their Preten- 
| fions ſo high, as, according to the full Extent of 
the Law, they might have done; and that the 
Adminiſtration was, generally ſpeaking, left in 
the hands of thoſe, whoſe Birth, Fortune and 
Education gave them a more natural Title to it. 
Thus the Inconveniences, which might have 
ariſen from this Law, were in a great meaſure 
prevented; -and the Good that reſulted from it, 
was aſcribed chiefly to Ariſtides. Upon the 
whole, he had at leaſt the ſecond hand in raiſing 
Athens to her preſent Pitch of Grandeur: and 
as Themiſtocles was the greateſt, ſo PROG Was 
the beſt Man of his time. 

_ Athens being depriv'd of theſe 1 the 
3 lay upon Cimon; who having been 
ſucceſsful hitherto, and being furniſh'd: with 
more Ships and Proviſions, ſcour'd the Afiatic 
Seas, and made to Cariaz where all the Grecian 
Cities upon the Sea-coaſt immediately came in 
and the reſt, which were garriſon'd by the Per- 
Lans, he took partly by Storm, and partly by | 
managing Intelligence within their Walls. After 
which, he met with the like Succels in Lycia. So 
cloſely did he purſue them, that he would not 
let them take breath, or put their Affairs in any 
Poſture : So that from Joni to Pamphylia there 
was not a Man appear'd for the Perfran. Having 
Notice that they had ſome Land-forces making 


head againſt him upon the Coaſts of Pamphylia, 
and that they were ſupported. by a Fleet of at 
„ Bn U leaſt 
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10 leaſt three hundred and fifty Sail; he immediately ß 
directed his Courſe towards Cyprus, about which 
the Fleet lay. The firſt Oppoſition he met with 
was at  Phaſelis inhabited by Grecians, who, | 
upon a Pretence of Neutrality, deny'd” him | 
Entrance into their Port: But he ſoon oblig'd 
them to pay down ten Talents as a Fine, and 
to join their Forces with him. 
The whole Perſian Fleet anchor'd at the | 
Mouth of the River Eurymedon, where they ex- 
pected a Reinforcement of Phenician Ships, and 
therefore declin'd fighting, till they could come 
up: But Cimon rang'd his Gallies in ſuch a Poſ- 
ture, as to prevent their joining, and yet force 
them to fight. Upon which they retir'd further 
within the Mouth of the River; till finding the 
Athenians making up to them, they met them 


The Fighrand gave them Battle. Having the Superiority 
- & Euty- of an hundred Sail, they maintain'd the Con- 
A. M. flict for ſome time, bur at laſt they were forc'd 
3334. to Shore, where they who came firſt threw 
BY . 77. themfelves upon Land, leaving their empty 
Veſſels to the Enemy. So that beſides what were 
ſunk, the Athenians took an hundred, and ſome 
Accounts double that Number. Upon this their 
Land- Army drawing towards the Sea, Cimon 
was in Sufpence, whether he ſhould make a 
Deſcent : But finding his Men reſolute, and 
fluſh'd with Victory, he landed them before they 


had wiped off the Sweat, and Blood of the firſt 


Engagement. Dioderus . were landed by a 
Stra- 


1 


| Stratagetn vf-Cimor's who drefs'd the beſt of his 


/ 


Men in Perfian Habits, and put them on board 
the Veſſels he had taken. However it was, they 
no ſooner touch'd Ground, but they ſet up a 


Shout, and ran futiouſly upon the Enemy, who 


ſuſtain d the firſt Shock with great Obſtinacy 3 
ſo that the Fight began to be very doubtful, 


ſeveral principal Men of the Athenians being lain. 


At length the Perfians were totally routed, ſome 
taken Priſoners, and all their Tents plunder'd 3 


wherein was a great deal of rich Booty, moſt 


of which was .employ'd by Cimon in public 


Buildings about the City. Thus did Cimon ob- 


tain two intire Victories, which in ſome ſenſe 


may be ſaid to ſurpaſs thoſe of Salamis, and 
Plata, being both gain'd the ſame Day, and 
by the ſame Men. And to make them yet more 
compleat; he intercepted eighty Sail of Pheni- 
cans, who knowing nothing of the Defeat, were 
coming up to the Aſſiſtance of their Allies: 
The Ships were all taken, and the Men either 
lain, or drown' d. 


„ 


The F dab fibre chis'was glad to e 


any Terms; and a Peace was concluded ex- , 


betarixt 


tremely honourable on the Grecians Side, the Greeceand 


weeds wand bd. 
i U 2 2 de- 


chief Articles being, That the Grecian Cities in Perla. 
Aſia ſbouid be left in the quiet Enjoyment of their 
Liberty; and that both the Land and Sea Forces 
of the Perſians ſhould be kept at ſuch a Diſtance 
from the Grecians Seas, as: ut to give any. Um- 
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depends chiefly upon the Authority of Plutarch; 
for others place it lower, upon Gimon's Expe- 
dition againſt Cyprus. To 8 | 
Opinion, it is certain the ſame Inveteracy con- 

tinu'd between the two Nations, and therefore 
this firſt Treaty was not inviolably obſerv'd: 
But as the War was profecuted on by the 
Athenians, and that very faintly, and not ſo 
directly againſt the Perfian, it never after this 
Defeat at Eurymedon came to a deciſive Battle, 
nor indeed to any general Action, till the time 
that Alexander over-ran Afia. For which Reaſons 
we may allow of this Treaty, and with it Co, 


. clude the Perfian War. ly 


About the time of Xerxes's Expedition, the 
Study of Philoſophy was tranſlated from Jonia 


PORTO to Athens by Anaxagoras of Clazomenæ, who be- 


ras. 
Ng. 


came ſo eminent that he was call'd, * The Mind 
by way of Diſtinction. Poetry at the ſame time 


Simonides, Was Cultivated by Simonides of the Ifland Ceos, 


who excell'd in moſt kinds of Verſe, and recorded 
the four celebrated Fights at Marathon, Ther- 
mopylæ, Salamis, and Platea. His chief Talent 
was Elegy, wherein he ſucceeded fo well, that 
Catullus calls his Writings in that kind, The Tears 
of Simonides. But the Original of Elegy may be 
more properly aſcrib'd to Mimnermus, who was 
contemporary with Salon, and invented that ſoft 
Strain to lament the Misfortunes of his Love. 
To Simonides is alſo aſcrib'd the Invention of ar- 
tificial Memory: And his Learning and Wiſdom 
| in 
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in other Matters procur'd him the Eſteem and 
neee eee eee, ar. 
e of Hiero t pf Sicily. 


"CHAP: 1v. 


Pro the Peace concluded api *. 
mon cor ies at the River Eu- 
rymedon, 10 the Beginning * the, 

_ Peloponneſian Wor. 
9 Containing the * of 38 Nears. " 


PHE Ahkewies Faruth being eine "MY r 
. , were employ'd in reducing the Thra- 7 285 
cian Cherſoneſe. © After which they fell upon 
the Tha/ians, upon the account of ſome rich 
Mines they were poſſeſs d of. Cimon having de- 
feated them at Sea, they ſtood a Siege; and in 
the mean while deſired the Spartans to invade 
Attica. But they had at that time their Hands 
full in repairing the Damages of a violent Earth- 
quake, which had deſtroy'd a great many Men, 
with moſt part of their Buildings: And Pauſa- 
nias, by tampering with the Helots, had left ſuch 
Impreſſions upon them, that they took this Op- 
portunity to rebel. So that the Thaſtans, not be- 4d Tha- 
ing able to procure a Diverſion, ſubmitted upon ſos. 
Terms in the third Year of the Siege. But Ci- 
mon, inſtead of 'being rewarded for this Service, 
1 Was 
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Cjmon ac- was accus'd of holding Intelligence with the 
% King of Macedon, becauſe, when the Paſſage was 
f open'd, he did not make a further Irruption 
into his Territories. He urg'd ſeveral things in 
his Defence, and was ſeconded by his Siſter ET. 
pPoinice; who addreſſing herſelf to Pericles in his 
| behalf, he anſwer'd her with a Smile, You are 
too old, Madam, to manage. Affairs of ibis na: 
ture, However he became afterwards more mild 
in his Proſecution; he xoſe up but once to 152 | 
againſt him, and then did it ſo me eee th 
be was eaſily acquitted. 1 
The Riſe of But ſince we have mention'd N as one 
Fericles. who appear'd now with an eſtabliſh'd Character, 
and began to take upon him the chief Manage- 
ment of Affairs in A/bens, it may be neceſſary - 
to take a more diſtin View of him, that we 
may ſee both by what Steps he arriy*d to that 
Eminence in the State, and what Alterations 
the State itſelf ſuffer'd under him. He was de- 
ſcended of one of the beſt Families in Arbens, 
his Father being Xantbippus, who had been very 
active againſt the Perflan, and bore a confider- 
able Sway in the City, and his Mother Agariſte. 
the Grand- daughter of Cliftbenes. His Education | 
was ſuitable to his Birth; and having a ſtrange 
Vivacity of Parts, he eaſily retain'd and im- 
prov'd the Inſtructions of the beſt, Maſters : 
Among whom Avaxagoras was the chief; for 
as others had only furniſh'd him with ſome 
loofe Notions of Philoſophy, he eſtabliſh'd in 


| * | 
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him Maxims of ſound Senſe, and put him upon 
an Inquiry into the ſecret, Springs and Arts 
of Government. It was abſerv'd,- that he bore 
a. near Reſemblance to Piſſtratus both in Per- 
ſon and Parts: But he was ſo far from think - 
ing this an Advantage, that it made him ſhy 
of meddling with State -Affairs, leſt it ſhould 
de thought he was carrying on the ſame De- 

ſigns. For this Reaſon his firſt Service vas in 
the Wars, where he acquitted himſelf with Ho- 
nour : But he took his Opportunity, as Themi- 
focles, Ariſtides, and the other great Men went 
off, to apply himſelf to the State, as his more 
proper Province; where he appear'd with an 
extraordinary Advantage in the Art of Speak. 
ing, He had accuſtom'd himſelf by a Flow of 
Words to confute any Opinion, right or wrong; 
and the Uſe he made of this Faculty, was to 
work every thing to his own Deſigns. His way 
of  haranguing was ſaid to be in an Imperial 
Strain; from whence moſt probably he had the 
Sirname of Olympius, by which was meant, that 
like Jupiter, he thunder d when be. ſpoke, And 
then the Tunableneſs of his Voice, the. Air of 
his Face, his very. Dreſs and Geſture, had ſome- 
thing of a commanding Gravity, which charm- 
ed and aſtoniſh'd all that heard or ſaw him. 
The chief Obſtacle to his Riſe he found was 
Cimon, whoſe Candor, Liberality, and good 
Service had procur'd him a general Love and 


W and who beſides had fix d a particular 
v4 Intereſt 


* 
4 
7 * 9 


* 8 


Intereſt with the Nobility: So that Pericles in 


Oppoſition to him fell in with the People; 


and as, he ſaw no other way of puſhing his 
Ambition, this made him guilty of ſome mean 


popular Compliances, which otherwiſe the Great- 


neſs of his Spirit, and the Reſervediieſs of his 
Temper would not have conſented to. As he 
was not yet upon an equal Foot with Cimon, 
who had Mony enough to diſplay his generous 


Qualities to Advantage, and by that means to 
thwart his Deſigns, this put him upon making 


uſe of the public Mony . So that by Bribes, 
Largeſſes, and other Diſtributions, he eaſily 
gain'd the People. Having laid this promiſing 


Foundation, he ſtruck next at the Council of 


Axeopagus; and by the Aſſiſtance of  Ephialtes 
another mighty Champion for the People, he 
withdrew moſt Cauſes from the Cognizance of 
that Court, and brought the whole Order into 
Contempt. By theſe Methods he ſoon got the 

Aſcendant over all his Competitors ; and if Ci- 
mon was permitted to continue in Employment, 
it was becauſe he was wanted, and through the 
Eaſineſs of his Temper he comply'd, and gave 
way, contenting himſelf rather with the Merit, 
than the Reward of ſerving his Country. Plu- 
tarch ſays in praiſe of Pericles, that he divided. 
his Authority with Cimon, and that, ſuitably to 
their different Qualifications, he affign'd to him 
the Management of the War, and reſerv'd to 
himſelf the Civil Adminiſtration. But this Par- 


tition 


eee eee e. 
Choice: For he found the other had ſtill too 


powerful an Intereſt to be wholly laid aſide, and 


However he took care to keep him at a diſtance, 
and to employ him in ſuch a manner, as to pre- 
him in the Buſineſs of the State. 
ſome Atbenian Succours to ſuppreſs their Slaves: 
But Epbialtes opposd it, as a very wrong Step, 
to raiſe up or aſſiſt a: City that Was Rival to 
Athens, he inſiſted, bat it mas neceſſary lo 


that he could not well go on without him. 


break the Pride and. Arrogance of Spa a 


that the beft means of doing it, was, while She 
contrary, That they ſhould not ſuffer Greece to be 
maim d by the Loſ of. ſo conſiderable a Member, 
nor their own City to be depriv'd\ af ber Com- 
panion, obtain'd leave to march out with a good 
Body to their Relief. But however the Helots 
were diſpersꝰd for the preſent, they ſoon got to 
an head again; and having drawn ſeveral of 
their Neighbours into a Confederacy, poſſeſs'd 
themſelves of [thome, the old Receptacle in the 
Meſſenian Wars. Upon which the Spartans dif- 
patch'd Meſſengers a ſecond time to Athen 
for Supplies: Which were no ſooner arriv'd, 
but their Minds chang'd ; ſo that either diſ- 
truſting, or diſdaining their Service, they ſent 
them home ugain. Whatever Cauſe: of Reſent-. 


ment 
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———— met 2 5 
had {till catry'd it fair, or at leaſt. cautiouſly 3 
But this was ſuch an open Affront, that it be» 


came the Grounds: of a long pruſeſs'd Enmity = 


Cimon 


Aid. 


between the two States. The Athenians vented 
their Anger firſt upon Ciman, as a. Favourer of 
of their Conſtitution, and had Perſona Obliga - 
tions to them, being, at his firſt Riſe, chiefly 
countenane*d by them in Oppaſition to Themi+ 
ftacles. Beſides he had created himſelf Enemies, 
by eſpouſing the Intereſt of the Nobility againſt 
Peritles, and Ephialtes,” So that upon theſe, 
and other ſlight Pretences, he was forced to 
ſubmit to the Ten Tears Baniſbment. But what - 
ever was alledg d againſt him, his Caſe. was 
much the ſame with that of his Predeceſſors; 
He had done too much to live eaſy, or ſafe with 
a People, who fear d none ſo much as the Aus 
thors of their Deliverance; ſo that they had 

recourſe to the Oftratiſm, as an Expedient al- 
ways at hand; and it was now grown ſo cu- 


ener 


Teſt of a Man's Merit. 

The next Step the ; Athenians made, was to 
quit their Alliance with the Spartans, and enter 
into one with the Argives their profeſs'd Ene+ 
mies, in which they alſo comprehended the The 
fſalians. The jarring of theſe two States gave 
occaſion to ſeveral others to follow their Ex- 
ed : Particularly about this timò the Inha-- 
| bitants 


ches l. een 


bitants of NAcheene prefuming upon their 206.” 

vice in the Perfiay Wars, endeavoured Ce... 

ver their ancient Splendor, by throwing off their — © 

Dependence upon the Commonwealth of A. | 

£08: The Argtves" had long look*dupon them 

with a jealous Eye; and took this Opportu- 

nity. of humbling them, whilſt the Spartans were 

too deeply 'engag'd in their Domeſtick War, 

to relieve them. Accordingly they firſt defeated 

them in the Field, and then block'd up their 

City; which made a very good Defence for 

ſome time, till being almoſt exhauſted, it was Mycenz 

taken, and utterly-derhoHflyd:” Phis was the Ende. 

of Mycene, which had made an early Figure in 

Greece, and been the Nurſery of many of her firſt 

Heroes, The Heloi all this while gave ther: Helots, 

Spartans a great deal of Trouble before '[/homie : eſuppreſe, 

But in the tenth Vear of the Siege they were 

forc'd to ſubmit, and being baniftr d Pelopo- 

neſus, the Atbeniant receiv'd them, and' ſettled 

them with their Families in Nunpucrus, which 

they had lately taken from the Latri- Oxolæ. 

There was alſo about this time à Quarrel be- 

tween Corinth and Megara; the latter of which 

Cities revolting from its Alliance with Sparta, 

vas protected, and garriſon'd by the Athenians * 

Which, as it was a new Acceſſion to Athens, ſo 

it was the Grounds of an inveterate Hatted be- 

ewixt that State and Corinth.” 407, 2 TN 
But before we proceed the Effects of cheſs 

Diviſions, it will be neceſſary to touch upon a 


bene wow Expedition of the - Athenians: in Agppt, 
Leia which, had revolted from the Perſian, at the 
” 4579t-Inſtigation of Juares King of Libya. The Athe- 
15 nians, notwithſtanding) the late Treaty, had 
nigg d out a good Fleet, the Deſign being laid 
againſt Cyprus; which lying in the Straits 
between Cilicia, Syria, and Agynt, would give 
them a great Command in thoſe Parts, and be 
upon all occaſions a Curb to the Perfian. Inarus 
knowing of what uſe they would be to him, di- 
yerted them from, this, Enterpriſe, by propoſ- 
ing to them a Share in his Conqueſts, as of 
far greater conſequence to them, than the Ad- 
dition of a ſmall Iſland. Accordingly they 
went with two hundred. Sail to his Aſſiſtance; 
and were no ſooner landed but they join'd Battle, 
routed the Perſians, and purſu'd them to Mem- 
pbis, took two Parts of the City, and block'd 
up the third, which went by the Name of the 
White Mall. Artaxerxes,. tho' he ſent above 
three hundred thouſand Men into the Field, 
was ſo hard preſs'd, that he practis d with the 
2 to invade Attica, in hopes the 
Athenians would be recall'd to its Defence. 
This was the firſt Inſtance of the Perſians at- 
tempting to bribe one Part of Greece to act 
againſt the other: However their Generoſity, 
or their Fear, ſway'd ſo much with them, as to 
reject his Propoſals. But the Penſans coming 
next Year with a great | Reinforcement of Men 
and Shipping, gave a mighty Tu to their Af. 
fairs. 


4 
1 


to ſtorm the bite Mall: But upon the Ap- 
raiſe the Siege, and retire into Byblus a Town 
of Proſopis an Iſland of the Mile, with their 
Here they held out a Siege of eighteen Months: 
Aſter which the Perfans turning the courſe of 
the River, drain'd the Channel; and having by 
that means taken their Gallies, put all the Men 
to the Sword, except ſome few who eſcap'd in- 
to Libya : Tho" Diodorus ſays, that finding their 
Ships made uſeleſs by this Stratagem, they ſet 
fire to em themſelves, reſolving to fight it out 
to the laſt Man; and that the Perfians ſeeing © 
their Obſtinacy, let them go upon Terms. *Tis |, 
certain, that being abandon'd by the pia, 
they were ſo weaken'd that they could not 
make head again. And to complete their Miſ- 
fortunes, it happen'd that fifty Sail being ſent 
to their Relief, and knowing nothing of their 
Defeat, fell in with the Phenicians at Mende/ium 
I Ora e e IeEe” 
1 Van of Alden Mann hooks a — 
leſs Expedition; during which time their Fel- | 


low-Citizens found Employment enough among 

their Neighbours. Their Quarrel with the Co- vl, | 
rinthians about Megara came to two pitch*d Quarrel: [| 
Barclesz wherein che Epidauriane afiſked- Ct 10. Fate, 

rinth, 6— n 


= | 


5 turns. Scot after the Wär um rend with 


the Apiastam, uhoſe Reputation for Sea: Affairs 


having been confirm d by their Service againſt 
the Perſian, they could ill bear the exceſſive 
Growth of the Abeman Power. But they were 
ſhamefully defeated with the Loſs of ſeventy 
Sail: After which Leocrates landed in the Iſland, 
and block'd' up the City. The Paoponnefians 
ſent three hundred Men to its Relief: And the 
Corinthians took this Opportunity; whilſt the 

Athenian Forces were divided betwixt pi and 
Aging, to make Incurſions into Megaris. But 


the Athenians march'd out of the City to a Man 


againſt them under the Conduct of Myronides. 
In the firſt Battle the Corinthians without reaſon 
pretended to have the better: but upon their 
coming to erect a Trophy, a ſecond _— | 


wherein they were intirely defeated. 


The next Quarrel of Importance was bis 
tween the Phocians and Doriant; to the Af- 
fiſtance of which latter, the Lecedemonians, as 
being originally deſcended from them, ſent an 
Army of eleven thouſand” five hundred Men, 
Theſe Forces ſoon brought the Phocians to 
Terms; but gave occaſion to a much ſharper 


_ Conteſt with the Mbenions: Who perceiving 


that they loiter d about Bæotia, for fear of be- 
ing intercepted in their Return, drain'd their 
City again, and with their own, and their con- 


The Battle federate Forces, making up fourteen thouſand 


at Tana- 
Fra. 


* met them about Tunagra, a City not far 
diſtant 


diſtant. from - Thebes, Here Cimen came in to 
of Oftraciſm, rang d himſelf with thoſe of his 
commanded: the Officers not to receive him; 
Whereupon he left the Army, conjuring Eu- 
thippus, and the reſt of his Companions, who 
lay under the. ſame Suſpicion of favouring the 
Enemy, to behave themſelves ſo, as to vin» 
dicate their good Intentions to their Country. 
They follow'd his Advice; and being an hun- 
dred in number, made a ſeparate Body; and 
the Battle being join'd, charg'd ſo deſperately, 
that they were all cut off, leaving to the Athe- 
nian a double Regret, both for the Loſs of 5 
ſuch brave Men, and for their having ſo un- 5 
juſtly ſuſpected them. After a great Slaughter 
on both Sides, the Lacedemonians obtain'd the 
Victory; which was  occaſion'd chiefly by the 
Revolt of the Theſſalian Horſe to them in the 
heat of the Action. After which they haraſs d 
Megaris, and return d * through the *. 


mus. 
The ee about n aw | 

this Defeat, reſolving to revenge themſelves, 

 march'd again into Bæotia, and intirely routed 

: the Inhabitants, with thoſe Lacedemonian Forces 
which were left about Tanagra. This Nad wid duds. 
| fought at a Place call'd Oenophyta,/ or the Vine- at Ocno- 
yards : And tho' the Manner and Order 125 


it 
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Time. And it was upon the good Manage- 
ment and Succeſs of this Expedition, that he 
has been rank'd with the greateſt of the Aube - 
nian Captains; tho' his Name and Actions be- 
ing not ſo generally recorded, have conſequently 
made leſs Noiſe in the World. The Athemans 
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any in Greece, and the Suceeſs of it was owing 
purely to the Athenian Valour, without the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of their Confederates. After the Fight 
they took Tanagra by Storm, and demoliſh'd 


- it; over- run the greateſt Part of Baalia, as alſo 
of which lat | 
ter they took an hundred Hoſtages, and return'd | 
to Athens, where 'Myronides. their General was 
receiv d with great Acclamations, for having ac- 


of Phocis, and the Locri Opuntii; of 


compliſh'd ſo much in ſo ſhort a compaſs of 


at this time finiſh'd their Jong Malls, which 


join'd. the City to the Port, and which they | 
had begun after the laſt Defeat of the Corinthians, | 


And notwithſtanding their many Diviſions, the 
Siege of Aging had been carry*d on without In- 
terruption; and the Inhabitants now yielding it 
up, had no other Terms given them, than to 
raſe the Walls, deliver up their Shipping, and 


pay their Tribute ſor the future. The next 
Who ſignaliz'd himſelf in Athens, was Tolmides, 
who in Emulation of the Honour, obtain'd 
by —_— coaſted - Peloponnefus with fifty 


Gallies, 


eee Hi Bock 
it is no here deſcrib'd, Diodorus makes it as 
famous any ef Antiquity, in regard it was 
fought againſt as ſtout and hardy a People as 


| during he War in Aeypt : 


he had been five Tears in Exile, Pericles, who 


* 


Chap. IW. ens * 


Gallies, and four thouſand Men on board them, 
and took Gytheum a Port Town of Laconia ; where 
he burnt and deſtroy d their Naval Forces, and 
haraſs d the Country. From thence he made ſuc- 
ceſsful Inroads into the Corinthian Territories, 
and defeated the Sicyonians in a Land Fight. 
Theſe were the Tranſaftions of the Athenians 82 
But about the time 
of the Defeat there, a Stop was alſo put to their 
Career in Greece. Particularly they were foil'd 
in Theſah, attempting to reinſtate Oreſtes, ho 
being baniſh'd/ thence, had begg'd their Aſ- 
ſiſtance. After which Pericles put to Sea, and, 
took much the ſame Compaſs Tolmides, did, but 
not altogether with the ſame Succeſs, He ha- 
raſs'd the Cities upon the Sea · Coaſts, gave the 
Sicyonians another Overthrow, and taking in freſh 
Supplies at Achaia which was then in League 
with: Athens, put over to Atarnania; but was, 
forc'd to return without performing any thing of 
Importance. The Athenians, ever ſince the Buſi- 
neſs of Tanagra, ſuſpected a Storm from Sparta: 
And-asthe Event of that Action had given them 
Cauſe to repent their/ill Uſage of Cimon, — 2 
thought it neceſſary to their Affairs at this Jun- 
cture, to have him recall d. Accordingly, when 


5 
* 7 
ky 


was the chief Inſtrument in his Baniſhment, wie 
an Edict for his Return. And being return'd, Precarss 2 
he made uſe of his Intereſt in Sparta, to recone. fee, 4. 
ca that State to Athens 4 which he ſo far ef. eas and 
Vol. I. X — 
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Hit Expe- | 


dition to 


- Cyprus. 


ff ive Tens." 


of 1 
KARA, cee Ped was Londhatebetwixs "ed | 


reiner 189555 on} Bri 


uit itttpatrent of Eaſe: And leſt .o many Ships 


eftülfng about Plopmidefits, and the Illes ſhould 

give freſh Octaſion to inteſtine Wars; fie pro- 
to make another Attempt upon Cyprus. 
tio? fm fiy; Pericles made this a privute Con- 


drt of his Rettirn, that he fhbuld cod 
the Forces abroad upbn ſorte Expedition againſt 
the Pen, and leave lim to govefn in the 

- And it Seins very probable, that fonie: 


Stig of Mis natur peſbd berwixet 'em, BR 


thiife Pericles had evtiſtantly taken occaffon; 
hilft the other was Abroud, to reverſe all that 


kal been ace by kim in favour of the Wbi- 


Whatever the Motive was; he manr'd 
HENS Nettie Calles and being arrid'd t 
Sprus, detachrd ſixty of them for the Service 
in #yyp:t. For tho upon the laſt Defeat tHere; 
Maus was talkers,” and moſt of the Country re- 
dud'd, rhe fenny Parts of it ſtill held oùt under 


mii, Gnom in che mean while overimah | 


d Citi + But lying befdbte the Town, (whe | 


His Death, Riki to conceal” the News of His Death, -which 


great part of the land Cyprus, and laid Siege 


ther ſick or Wounded, is not determin'd) ant 
perceiving he ſhould die, he chart d choſe about 


they matag' d with Huch Secrecy,” that the Gre. 
cn Army was conducted as ſt were; by him 
_ obey Diys after * way dead; gr” 

| obtain d 


. The Grocian H . 30% 
obtain ' d a great Vistory, whepeini they took an 
hundred of the Phænitian, Qin, and Cilician = 
Veſſeh, and being join d by the Ships, which 
chat memorable Peace was coneluded which is 
mention d aſter the Fight at Kuma Nut as 
all Writers agree as to the main Autiches, tha 
not as to the time; een nn 
ume Treay renew d. 
. chat true 4 Che- 
Spirit of Gallantry which had hitherto anima 
ted a Race of Heroes againſt the common Ene- 
my; And as he was the laſt; fo in one reſpert 
he was the greateſt of them; inaſmuch as he 
ſtruck a greater Terror into the Pan, by car- 
rying the War almoſt into the Heart of his 
Country; and awd him ſo in the Zofſer Ala, 
that no Officer of hat Quality er Character ſo- 

dier appear in Arms within four hundred Fur- 
| longs of the Sea, When be fuk offered himſelf 

to be employ d in the Service of the Publick, he 
was rejected by the People for lis diſſolute 
Pretenſions of that kind. But Argfides perociy- 
ing, that whatever his Exceſſes were, he had in 
the main a good Diſpoſition to Virtue, tot 
him under his Protection, and reclaim'd him; 
and from thenceforwards he was principally con- 
2 of the great Actions that hap- 

X 2 pen'd 
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s clan Hiſtory. "Book ? | 
—— both at Sea and Land. He 
had great Diſcernment of Perſons and Things, 


and was otherwiſe well qualified for the Admi- 


niſtration: But his Service was chiefly abroad ; 


and that was owing in a great meaſure to 


Pericles, who was riſing upon him, and had great 
Views in the Management of Affairs at home. 
Cimon improv'd upon the Plan laid down by 
Themiftocles for increaſing the Naval Power of 
Athens. For which purpoſe, when he found the 
Allies grown weary of 'the War, and that they 
turn'd their Thoughts more to Trade and Huf- 
bandry, he indulg'd them in it. According to 
the Tax ſettled for maintaining the War, they 
were to contribute their Proportion of Mony, 
Ships and Men. As to the Mony part, they 
made no difficulty of complying with it; and 
they were willing enough to furniſh their Quota . 
of Ships, but they did not care to ſerve on board 


them. From hence Cimon took occaſion to 


man them with his Fellow-Citizensz who be- 
ing by this means kept in conſtant exerciſe, 


rais'd the Credit of the Athenians at Sea, and 
by inſenſible degrees reduc'd thoſe who had hi- 
therto acted upon a foot of Equality with them 
as Friends and Confederates, to a Condition 
little better than that of Tributaries and Vaſſals, 
But the Athenians were afterwards oblig'd to be- 
have with more Moderation towards their Al- 
lies, when they wanted their Aſſiſtance againſt 
the Prloponnefians, dun was, next to Ariſtides, 
moſt 


maſt remarkable for his Juſtice and Integrity, 
and Contempt of Mony. He gave an handſom 
turn to Ræſaces a Perſan ; who having fled from 
the King his Maſter, came to him for Pro- 
tection againſt the Inſults of ſome of the Mob 


in Athens, and offer d him two Cups full of 
Dariuss: Cimon aſle d him ſmilingiy, Whether be - 


would have him to be his Mercenary, or his Friend? 
He reply'd, His Friend. Why then, ſays he, take 
away your Mom: For as ſuch, I preſume it is at 
my Service, whenever I ſhall have occaſion for it ; 
and when I have, Pl] ſend to you. He had great 
Good-nature and Humanity, and a very exten- 
| five Charity. He lived hoſpitably and plenti- 
fully, but not profuſely. His Table and his Gar- 
dens were open to all without diſtinction; and 
this without Oſtentation, or any View of ingratiat- 
ing himſelf with the People: For he ſided with 
the Nobility. - But, he choſe to live well with 
every body: And if he had any. political view 
in obliging the lower Rank of the Citizens, it 
was, by theſe Acts of Beneficence, to reſtrain a 
Spirit of Faction, which he ſaw was breaking in 
upon the Conſtitu tion. 
Soon alter theſe Tranſactions * 3 
pen'd a Quarrel about the Temple at Delpbi, 
from whence it was call'd the Holy War. The 
Lacedemonians taking it from the Phocians, 
who had got Poſſeſſion of it, gave, it up to the 
Inhabitants: But immediately upon their De- 
parture, , Pericles came with a 1 0 of Atbe- 
| | X 3 man, 


510 int Bin. Bokel. 
8 e And now 
tlie Bebmam beginning to revolt, the hi- 
ans fegt Teveral of ther Towns, and garriſon'd 
them: But the Buviians being join'd by their 
45 Neighbours, furprisd them in their Return, and 
| The Bane Creme, te off the greateſt part of their 
2 Forces, with Tolmier their General, and tock 
the reſt Prifoners; to retleem whom, the Abe 
nians wert ford to reſtore them to their Coun- 
try, uncl Liberty, "As" the Event of chis - 
tion ſer vd mightily to raiſe the Peoples Eſteem 
of Periles, who had us'd his utmoſt Eſfurts to 
. diffuade Tohnides from it, as a raſh Enterpriſe, 
ard ill-tin'd; {© it encotmug'd the Bube to 
make head: And Pericles wes no ſooner lamdeti 
in the Mand to chaſtiſe them, but News cane 
Lacedemonions were haraſſing the Borders fr 
"Attica. Upon which he quitted xhis War to 
attend that which threater'd at home: Where 
Inftead of putting it to the Me of a Battle, he 
practis'd with Phfoanax the Spur tun King, and 
by the means of 'Cleandritles (whom the Hpberi 
had fent with him by reafon of his Youth, as 
his Afiiſtant) boughthim off. Pericles in giv- 
ing up his Accounts of this'Expetition, had ſet 
down a 'Disburſement of ten Talents, as laid 
out upon à neceffary Occaſion; and the People, 
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Without any further Inquiry, ſreely allow N ef 
it, It is alſo ſaid, chat he had his yeatly Pen- 


ſioners in YE 0 «that he conſtanti 
ſent 


ot the fame Sum fur the ame fecres gexvice: 
By mich nieans the Mar was kept of n 
che lt henians were proyided. Tis fad, che 
— —— 
being able to pay it, he quitted his Coun- 
try ad his Caunſellor, ho bad fled for it, 
was ſentenc' d. to Death. However ftfice he: 
ing freed, Pericles repairs again to Fulass and 
having zeduc'd the hole Iland, baniſh'd the 
Inhabitants of Zghies, for having ill'd che 
Nen on board an Atick Ship they had taken, 
and in their zoom brought in Colany of his 
own Citizens. Adl Parties being xavher' tir 
than ſatisfy id ich this Vatiety of Fortune, begap 
to hearken to a Peace, which mas at lab cone 4e 
cluded between Athens, and Spare ifor thirty 
Years, che Allies of barh Sides heing-inclyded. . | 
80 kbar che Arbenigns were fare'd 30 evacuate A. M. 


was. further Provided, that hate ner City hag 9 
not yet declar'd, 4houjd be at liberty t join 
with either Side, as occaſion. ſhould ſerve. At 

che Game time Dio dorus. phſerves, e 

nan Peace in Al n 

During chis Interval, it een 
per to take a Survey of Athens; where Periales Wire nn 
was ſtill improving his Intereſt wich che 

But as they found Cimon's Death had put him 

in a Capacity of carrying his Defigns further 
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and related to Cimon.” And tho' he. was not ſo 
profeſsd a Soldier as he, he was better vers d 


in the Courts of Law, and Buſineſs of State, 


and in that reſpect a more ſuitable Match for 
his Competitor. He having ſever'd out the beſt 
ſort of Men, who before paſs'd undiſtinguiſh'd 
among the Multitude, form'd them into a Bo- 


dy, which paſs'd: under the Name. of The Few, 


or the Great Ones, in ion d the: Com 

mons. And tho? this Diſtinction could not but 
create ſome” Diſturbances," it ſerv'd however 
as a Counterpoiſe to the State in general, 
which apprehended leſs from the Contention 


of two eſtabliſh'd Parties, than from the un- 
cCeontrobd Power of one Man. Pericles in the 


cety, that he temper'd all his Actions with 


nan Air of greater Advantage to the State, than 
Himſelf. + Such was his ſending ſixty Gallies 
pyoearly, with a proportionable Number of the 
Citizens on board them, as 'a Nurſery for Sea- 
men. Such was his planting another Part of 
them in the late Conqueſts, -and dividing the 
Lands among them by Lot. As by theſe Me- 
tbods he aw'd both the Enemies and Allies of 
Athens," ſo he provided for the Neceſſitous, and 
had a further End in diſcharging the City of 
the Idle, and conſequently the moſt meddling 
and inquiſitive Part of the People. Then to 
Pa and amuſe thoſe who were left, he en- 


» — with * Shews, Feaſts, and 


* | other 


* 1 


beautifying the City far beyond what his Pre- 
deceſſors had attempted. He gave ſuch Encou- 
ragement, as produc'd a ſtrange: ſort of Emu- 


lation in all kinds of Artiſts: So that Atbens 


on a. ſudden became ane continu d Ornament. 
As a Specimen of the reſt, he reſtor d and en- 


3 
other Solemnities. And to keep.them generally 
employ'd, and make ſome Sbew of the vaſt 
Sums he expended in theſe Projects, he ſet to 


larg d the Partbenion, or Temple of Mini 


burnt by the Perſiaus; which is ſaid to he even 
at this Day, both for Matter and Art, the moſt 


beautiful Piece of Antiquity remaining in the 


World. It was from this time that Athens 

came to be ſo. much admir'd by Strangers, and 
envy' d by her Neighbours: And this Politeneſa, 
Pomp, and Luxury: in Building, ſeems to have 
laid the Foundation of the ſame Exceſs, to 


which ſhe ſoon after arriv d. in other . things. 


But Pericles hereby gave occaſion to his Ene 


mies, to reproach. him with ſquandering away 


the Mony which was given for the Mainte- 
nance of the War. They complain d in the po- 
pular Aſſemblies, That it was what tbey could 
not _ anſwer eit ber to themſelues, or their Allies ; 
that they had no Pretence for removing the Bank of 


Gteece from Delos, but to ſecure it frum tbe 
Barbarians and that he had. broke the Neck af 


that Excuſe, by diverting it to ther Uſes... Pericles 


urg ed in Defence of himſelf, . and the State, 
That they were no Way accountable to their Con- 


— ys mip, 
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That at for the Many, it mat mat theirs a0h' 
gave, vut theirs gebe rectiv'd it, i dakg at they 
perforntd the Conditions upon which they receig'd 
it. He added further, That ir muas fit the Handi. 
craftſmen ſhould bave their Share in #he pul- 
net Mony; and yet that they! ſhould do ſametlung 
for it; and thay fince they were fuiciently Ard 
with Provifiens for the War, they might wery 
fairly convert the Overplus to the Uſe \and Grna: 
the preſent. "And when at another time N- 
guides Party was railing at him upon the une 
Account, he put the Queſtion to the People, 
Whether they thaught be bad laid out too apuch v 
They told tim, Fes. Well then, ſays he, 
tee it all gb" upon my Account, "and accordingly 
Px mate the Tnſeriptions upon the Temples, and 
other publick Buildings in my own Nome. Whe- 
ther they were ſtruck with che Greatneſs of tis 
Spirit in this Reply, or that chey envy'd him 
the Glory of che Works,” they unanimouſiy bid 
him go Go, l au them at the public 
13 tf | 
">The firſt e tnc ha 1d ſix Tears 
"ks the Peace, between the amian: and 22 
Tefians, about Priene a City of Tonia': Wherein 
the latter being worſted, apply'd themſelves to 
the — ; who @cordingly intereſted 
them- 


. cid 
nee wreTan ts of dle Samians them- 

. Perides appear d ſo particularly vum 
e | 


At the Inſtigation of Adg/is a Mileſan Miſtreſs 
of his. He mann'd qut forty Gallies, and made 

a Deſcent upon Samat; where breaking up che 
Qligarchy, he eſtabliſn d a Democracy after the 
 Habenian Model then taking Hoſtages, tranſ- 
Ported them 10 Lewes, and leaving a Garriſon 
in Kamas, return d home. In the mean while ge- 

veral of the Citizens, who had fled to the Con- 
tinent upon the Change of their Governangnt, 
betook themſelyes to Piſſurbues the Nin o- 


ther, becauſe what he did, was thought to be 


vernor of Serdis, and at the fame time — a" 


Correſpondence wich ſome of the leading Men 
in Samos, entericl it by Night with ſeven hun- 


dred Auxiliaries: n A 


Sword who. eppes'd them; and having gat 
their Hoſtages privately convey'd from Temes, 
.deliver'd up the fAihenian Garriſon, pay 
then drew . Byzantine into their Alliance, and 
irenew'd the Wär with the Ale Hans. 

Pericles having notice of this Surpriſe, put 
o Sea again with ſixty Sail: With forty four 
af them he fell in with the Enemy, and ob- 
zain'd a.Ggnal Victory, having taken, \ſunk, aud 
routed the whole Samian Fleet conſiſting of ſe 
wenty Sail, twenty of which were Men af War. 


Who in the mean time finding great Detach- 
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the Port, he purſu'd his Victory by Land, and 
blocked up dhe City. Bot inſtead of preding 


the Siege, he went with afreſh ſupply of Ships 


in queſt of the Phznition, Fleet; which he heard 
"was coming to the Relief of che belieg'd'; 


ments drawn off, made a ſucteſsful Sally, and 
'recover'd the Harbour; ſo that having an open 
Sea, they imported all their neceſſary Provi- 
ſions. But Pericles being returnꝰd with ſtill 
greater Supplies from home, which were alſo 
augmented by a Fleet of Chian and Labian, 
he hemm'd them in with a Wall, and made 
uſe of battering Engines: So that with ſmall 
Loſs he carry'd the Town in the ninth Month 


Samos re- of the Siege, obliging them 75 demoliſb their 


dt d. 


Wulle, deliver up their Shipping, ” pay a go 


Nn toward. the Charge of the War, and give 


A. M. "Heſtages for Security. This happen'd about the 


O _ 


564. Beginning of the [eighty fifth Olympiad ; from 


which time, till the twentieth Year of the Pelo- 
ponneſian War, Samos continu'd in Alliance with 
Athens, and under the popular Government. 
The War being over, Byxanutium alſo return d 
to its former Obedience. This was the chief 
of Pericles's military Exploits; and he could 
not help valuing himſelf upon it fo far, as to 


ſay, - He bad in nine Months done as much againft 
the chief City of Ionia, as Agamemnon did in 


ten Tears againſt Troy. The Truth is, he met 


wich more Hazard and Difficulty chan he was 


aware 


"If 


_ — chat they were within very little 
2 Dominion of * e the Ale 
The / 11 1 
„ 5 wu 
2 
lation, as they — 1 1 
n — 
Flame, which was kindled in all Greece.” 
3 erwards known by the Name of 
which was a Colony of the Cre 
growing firſt Rich, and then Fadens, 
baniſh'd the chief of her Citizens. The Exiles 
joining with the 7hrians their Neighbours, 
— Pe as Be chat they were 
Py Afliftance to Corqra their Mother City 
e eee which rejecting their Requeſt, bot 
oo” rr them to the Corinthians,” 
eee, iginal Founders. For as C 
Founder, ſo Corinth was the — 
2 enn 
N che Colony into Epidamnus, e Kar 
en came ai cri erat at is 
antrymen with him. * 1 
— themſelves, and their City to them, 
took them under their Protection, but =. 


more out of Pity to them, than o pi 

ce Corgyraz whoſe. Wealth Ny — 

| 22 = was little inferior to any State in N 
= 1 A inſolent, .o as 60 throw: 


0 — ob 


tz 


vtarianded; the Cirigets 6 —— 


dam, with a Garriſon to ſecure they; the CY 
, reſented a as A is this Af. 


te the comte Marks of Acktiowledgrnenty 
dus from a Colony te its AleHopoliy. The Corin- 
tam huving fent ſome new Inhabitants to Ep 


and expel the Ceriumbians; and upon "their p 
m—_— them, they offer d to refer it 
to any indifferent City of Prlapomneſus, as to 

d Right of the Colony. But the Corinubiam 
refobving to humble thern, ſent a Fleet of ſe- 

venty \five Gallies, with two thouſand Soldiers | 
on board them. The Cru had an hun- 
died and twenty Sail; forty of which being left, 
to curry on the Siege, they made up to them 


and defeated them: And to make it a complete 
Victory, Epidammus enen GO 
the ſame Day. 

\Being move Matters of thoſe Sexs, they infeſt- : 
el the other Colonies and Confederates of Co- 
rimb. But the Summer following, the Corin- 
thians made very great Preparations, in order 


to revenge this Diſgrace: Which the others 


having notice of, laid their Caſe before the 


| Anbemans, inſiſting upon the Article of their 


late Treaty with the Peloponnt/ians, which gave 
them leave to take any State, that had not been 
613 engag d, 


[:\ 


Cult, thier Hl; * 
engag d, int their - Altimee- — 
t the ſame time put in their Remonſtranoes: 
And after a full Hearing om Both Sides, and 
two Aſſemblies. of the People; they concluded 
Corcyru was a Plate of too great Importance in 
regind both bf its Own Strength, and as it W 
4 domyerient Pais into Daly anti Sh, to let 
be an Acceſſto r to Orintb., Yetz as on 
Pede, they made only a Defenſive League 
wh it, giving their Officers in Charge to de- 
ene the Fight, unleſs the Corey; or they 
wete firſt attat Rd. Accordirigly they yore 
M Aid of ten Gillies: But the ſemling & Ginall 
4 Squsdren was look'd upom rather as dn Had - 
thy upon Locedomihits che Som of C, 
o cemmanded it, than a Neſief t Gurs; 
ud 4 it ſtuck chefty upon Prridict wie de 2 
in he eoutd to hinder the Rift of Gmα / 
mily, le was forc'd te procure a new Stipply's 
but it came tos late to do nue Server The u. Fight 
drindiant putüing tb Ses with mnetpy Ships of rer 
their own; and 'fixey-of their A "06 e 
Irons inet dem betwint their Hand, and the Corinthi- | 
Continent bf 8p#$5, Wich u hundred apd HW 
ty of their own; and the Arbeniols.- As elit 
was the gfitateſt Nombet tat! hid Hitherds 
been engag dt of the Greriuns among themfdlvEs, 
fo the Fight was long and Gbſtinaze, but artleſt 
amd confusd, and rather Geſperatep tlmm deei- 
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fr ting ofthe Enany/and- 1 Fri. 
not accepted, this made the Claim of Victory 
o equal, that both Sides erected Trophies. 


they return'd home, having, in their Paſſage, 
taken Auactorium a Town in the Bay of An- 
zrutia. But they complain'd loudly of the 
Athenians, as having violated the Treaty, in 

Which they were compris'd- with the Spartans: 


— breaking of the Peace, the Athenians term'd only 
* aſſiſting their Confederates: But they did not 


| hand with hem 
Mee Me m niche Aab uf 


Corinthian Colony, but tributary to Athens, to 
_ demoliſh their Walls towards Pallene, to give 


Hoſtages, to expel their Magiſtrates ſent-year- 


ly to them from Corinth, and to receive no 
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Whatever Advantage the Corinthians bad, they 
did not care to purſue it; ſo that being content 


als And this was the ' firſt Pretence of the general 
pcie Was which ſollow'd. What they call'd the 


i depend much upon the Nicety of this Diſtinc- 
- © © "tion; and finding it mult come to an open Rup- 
- rey n weer 


Potidæa, a Town in the Nbmus of Pallene a 


1 = 


Ab Ae en * 
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t; and obtain d an Affuraner, that, in caſe the 
Athenians made War upon them the Laced - 
. monians would enter Altira with n Army. abi | 
Tuey hal Farther Euseürsgement Hm Pars * - 
ditras the " Macedoian"Kitig, '*whohaving at; =» 
that time a" Quarrel with the Anbenians for aſ-, | 
fiſting his Brochers againſt him, .procur'd. ſeve- - > 
dur ; Places of "Thrace and Mace vnde . 
to join with them in a general Revolt. „ 
ſides theſe home Alliances, they had two thou - wal. 
find Men ſent em from Corinth under Ari. 
leut. However the Aubenians went on with 
their Deſigns, having before ſent Orders to he 
Captains of the thirty Gallies they had in thoſe. = 
Farts, to ſee theit "Commands ' executed upon 
Potides, and to have a watchful: Eye upon its 
durs. But being too weak to deal with 
Perditcas, and the revolted Cities at the ſame 
time, they receiv'd' a” Supply of forty. Gallies, 
with two thouſand Men under the Conduct of 
Chat. The Forces on both Sides being jdin'd. 
a" Battle enſu'd, wherein one of the Athenian 
Wings was worſted by the Corinthians, but in 
other Parts they touted Perdiccas ; which , 
over the Purſuit,” and breaking through the — 
Ranks, threw himſelf into Potidzea. The Abe. 
nians in W 
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themſelves, and theiy, 
© 7 Allies, 
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Wea 


Allits, ibo muſt be fore d te heave recourſe to. 
thaje that would. Some Athenian Ambaſſadors, 
who were then at Sparta upon other Buſineſs, 
deſired they might have leave to exceed-their' 
Commiſſion ſo far, as to refute what Envy: and 
Prejudice had ſuggeſted againſt their Fellow- 
Citizens, They began with a Nerapitulation | 
of the» Perfian Wars, wherein the whole Bur. | 
den in a manner lying upon them, both as t 
defeating the Enemy, and protecting cheit l- 
lies, they ſhew'd by what -neceſſaty and al- 
moſt unavoidable Steps, the chief Power was 
Power as the Reward of their Virtue, they thiught 
themſelves ablig'd 10 maintain it ; that this wes 
nt ie de dont without ſathe proportionablt Foret, , 
Au that-thiryihuad emplay'd no nortithite was 
abjolugely neceſſary in ſurb Can. They det 
che Lacedmomians not to entertain any unjuſt 
Suſpiciotis of them; and to be very well ad · 
vis d before they entet d upon 4 War of the laſt 
Importance: for that I bertr ſhould begin with 
the Athenians, would certainly find them ready in 
retaliate, The Lactdemonians, after a full and 
open Hearing, came to à cluſe Debate among 
themſelves; wherein it was generally agreed, 
— 
bs 1 1 — * 
1 ir Kings, * 4 Man of 
. em, They were mas. 
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wwe e e andes ee 
vour d to diffuse them not fo much from the 
Wear in general, as from tuſhing into it thought 
leſs; and unprovided . But Sthenglaidas;. one of 
the Epbori, urg d che contrary, That-when once 
» +. 1 they\bad rectiv d un Jujuty,” they bug nut i di- 
* Fbt.-xute, Bur forthwithito proceed 10 Albion, and re- 
4 War de- 1 . And accordingly. War wits-deerced, 
1 creed at ; 
3 Sparta. and the Confeder- . deere Beers 
| | Resolution D tig Wan 9 enen 
1 N Whilſt they were — 00 
= in they ſpent almoſt a Year, the Lacedæmo- 
= | _ #ians, to make the Wär appear more ſpecious 
4 on their Side, ſent ſevetel Embaſſies to expo- 
ſtulate wih the Atbewiaus. They began with 
| thang CN 
Relation by he — wetw taid" tote 
tainted with that Pollution. But he charg'd 
them with the ſame Guilt in the Death of 
Pau ſamas, and ſome of their Helots, who had 
quired them to raiſe the Siege of Pomdea; to 
permit ÆMgina to be govern'd by its own Laws; 
and to revoke the Decree» againſt the MH 
reans; and inſiſted ſo much upon this latter, 
that they ſeem' d to lay the whole Streſs of the 
ſwer to theſe Propoſals, they made another 
more general Demand, Tbat they ſhould ſet free 
alt the Grecian „ bad am Depen - 
dence 
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| dence an Ibem. Wuich, as ĩt was in effect con- 
fining their JuriſdiQon within their own Walls, 
they could; not expect they would conſent to it: ' 
However it anſwer d their Deſign, which was 
only to amuſe them. and gain time, The be. 
nian, upon this laſt Meſſage, aſſembled the 
People, in order to ſend a peremptory An- 
ſwer once for all. The Matter was canvaſs'd 
long, and with great variety of Opinions till 
at laſt it was fix d by Pericles, /who-oppos'd = 
their Demands, with, a great deal of (Warmth, 
and Artifice, ſnewing, That tho ſome of them 
were not in themſelves ſulſicient Grounds far 4 Maur, 
yet that, the Conſequence. of their Conceſſion, even 

in Triſles, when it was extorted from. them with 

an Air of | Command, would be, to to bg Hill more $44 

impor'd upon theme That ag to the Suceeſs, they 

might promiſe themſelves. @ <6 from 

the many different Intereſts. of de . Confederates, 

wheraby their. Counſele being, divided, they, Wed 

never come.'to am ſudden. Reſolution, and that if 

they could, yet their want of , Many H keep 

em from putting. it in Execution... _That AS; {2 1 

themſelves, their Shipping. would enable, then. ia NIN 

give power. powerful Diverfions,; by, making. Frequent De- EY jb _ 

ſeems : + And becauſe their Strength. confiſted, chiefly e 

in Mandi, | having any Attica that, lay. open .ta 0 

þ -- Depredations of . the Enemy, they could. not 

ſuſtain ſo great Loſſes by Land, He concluded 
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with . The abſolute Neceſſity there was of. @ War, 
and that, the re er tho e it 3 


not 


* 22 wry eo. 


eaßer it would be Ape. That os thi" great? 
oft Honours bad generally accri'd to their State out 


f the greateſt Extremitics, this might "ſerol"td 


animate them in its Defence,” ſb as not to tranſmit 
it E glorious t6 their Poſterity, than they bad 
receiv?4 it from ther Anctftors, Theſe Reaſons 
were readily affented to by the People; who, 
to give ſome colour to their Proceedings, ſent 4 
very plauſible Anſwer drawn up by Pericles to 


an en, Ther they would open their Ports and 


Markets to the Megateans, if the Lacedæmo- 


nians would allow the Athenians, and their Allies 


reſiding in Sparta, the Privileges of 'thety own 
Suben: That they would reflore the Cities t6 
the ſame degrees of Liberty they enjoy d when the 
League was made, provided alſo, 
ds the like to the Cities under their Yurifdition, 


and not oblige them to conform. to the M of 


their Government, and laſtly, That they defired to 
adjuſt theſe Differences by Treaty, as being unmwil- 
ling to begin War, but reſold 10 Me pony 
| Jilves againſt thaſe that did. 4 

The more | Having mention'd the pretended Grounds of 
immediate the Quarrel, with the formal Proceedings on 
Cauſes of ol 
the Pelo- both Sides, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that 
 ponnelian prricler was perſonally intereſted in 
this War, inſomuch that ſome have charged him 
as the ſole Author of it. Tis certain, he was 
_ vaſtly indebted to the State, which had oſten 
threaten'd calling him to Account: $6 that not- 
Dr 


thought 


that they would 


g 


thought it too precurtous to ſcreen him aint 
the continual Clamours about the public Mony. 
This private Storm be thought was not to be 
diverted," but by 4 public one; and therefore 
to take the People off from their . Inquiries, 
and to make Ms Alliſtance neceſſary, he in- 
volved them in this War, It is mid farther, char 
he took the firft- Hint of it from his Nephew 
Aﬀibiades; who ſeeing fum one Day very pen - 
five'and' meldricholy; alle dim the reaſots of it. 
He told him Ee was confidering bow 10 make 
up bis Accounts to' the” Hate. du were Jetta 
confider, replies the Yoitth, Bow #6 avoid being 
arcnoitable. This was undoubredly à ſtrong 
Motive witlf Pericles in inflaming the Quarrel; 
erhen once it vas of foot: But for the War ir- 
ff}, it was what meiſt have broke out of courſe 
Aout Utd hte; Without any partieular Inten- 
diary. For the teve Cauſe of it dt de Power 
of Aubenr; and the Seeds of it were hid fromm 
the ume of the Battle at PIA. T Day, fo 
gloribus to Greets,” Beeame ſutal to her in the 
Conſeqience, by diflolving that Subordimation 
Abe bote to Spurdu, and raiſing eternal Jea- 
loufits betwirt the two States. them, fird 
with the Juccefs' of the Vidtories againſt the 
le the chief Henour of which the took | 

heffelf; firſt Rood upon Equality wiel Spar 
ef "an chen carry der" Prerefifions a great 
deal” higher. She fon affected # 'Prevedeney 4 


enen Eine. 
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cern d the general Welfare; aſſum'd to herſelf 
"me Prerogative of Rewards and Puniſhments; 
un in 4 word, ſet up for the Sovereign Umpire 


of Greece. The Athenians had indeed a very 


fair Title to the Command at Sea; and Sparta 
Wo was not very unwilling. to refign it to them: 


face dee ud delivert Grove, from de K. 


oppreſs her in their Turn. They roughly treated 
ſelves the ProteBors. If a Neighbour, offended 


of all their Anger; whence. grew that. Pro- 
e recited by Ariſtotle, An Athenian Naigh- 
dourbood. Then render d themſelves odious not 


Thrace, and the Iſles of * which, 

OY were ſubject to their Lays, but impatiently bore 
_ that Yoke; which grew every Day more. in- 
portable. Thus did Athens. manage herſelf 

nes forty Tears: All which, time the 


or repreſs their Rivals... Their d 
any injur'd State appeal d to them, dg refer 
'em to Abbes, that hy engaging her in the 
Quarrel, they might weaken and diſſolve her 
Power, and yet not at their own Expence. But 
che Effect was ſo far from anſwering what 
they: propes awd, that ix fend rather wx and, 

18 ' — heighten 


But they would be abſolute in all. They thought, 
ſults of the Barbarians, they had a Right to 
the Grecian. Cities, of which they, call'd them 


them never ſo little; he ſoen felt che Weicht 


only to their Neighbours, but. alſo e part of 


Spartans made but faint Attempts to humble 


Pericles, made the, City ſtill, more formidable, to 
the other Commonwealths, by the icyeral Em, 


3, he caus'd.it. to, depute, Either upon. its 


real or, pretended Intereſts; and, improy'd theſe, 
into a. great. Deſign of, ſummon- 2 


ing all Greece. to, Athens, in order to enter into 
a more ſtrict Confederacy againſt the Perſſan. 
Which was ſuch a diſtinguiſhing Mark of; Pre- 
eminenge, . as the Athenians had.-neyer, before, 
aſſum d to themſelves: And the Lacedemonians, 

could not hut reſent it, jag by mos py 


were to be. conyen'd before them, like the reſt. : 


of cheir Triburaries. Whatever, they: had hi. 


therto conniv'd at, they did not care to reſtify. K 


their Submiſſion and Dependenceę in ſo ſolemn 
a manner: And tho” the thing did not tale 


effec, it ſerv d however to awaken then into a 


Senſe of the Neceſſity there was, of putting a 


Stop to their Career, So that upon this, and the 


repeated Complaints of ſeveral Cities, they found' 


there was no way left, but to make a formal, 
Declaration of War... In a word, the-two 


Wy Tr5 


States 
were throughly exaſperated 270 958 Emulation; 
and as they were both arriy d to their moſt floy-. 
riſhing Period, this wa Diſpute betwixt 
for the Empire of Greece, the Pretence for whic 


Confederates, _ 689 BE 
About the time of theſe N lou 


Wee 1 om 


. 
was, preſerving the Balance, and ProteBing * 


1 
ti Dal 1 


riſh'd Meto the Afr M9 It e e 115 Meton, 


ks en 


8 - — AG Boh lf 
Fein out tat notable Period of ninttceti Tür, 
* Which Spade all the different Mutations of 
the the Sun and Moon are completed, . 
5 In again to move from the fame Toint ef 
the Zotidek, This became x nd 
the Ancients' in calculating the Full anck New 
Moons; and the "Diſcovery was receivd With 
fuch Applauſe by the Athenians,” that they would 
Rave it writ in cala Zeh in che rh public 
Place of the City. From bente came che Titte 
of the Golden Number; which Was Handed GWn 
from the Crerians to the Romans, and from them 
to us Chriſtians.” But fore wilt not allow Mu 
to have been the Author of this Gele? Livy 
particularly attributes the Invention of it to . 
Nama Pumpilius. It was alſo about this ritne thar 
Pindar. Ppndar dy d, who was born at Theben about the 
ſtxty fourth Olympiad. The manner of his Death 

is refared, that having pray'd to the Gods to. 
give him the moſt deſirable thing in Life, he 
a ſuddenly, leaning his Head upon 4 Boy 
whom he loy'd. His Writings have given us a 
Standard of the greateſt Elevation and Tranſport, 

td which it is poſlible for Poetry to be ene 
There is ſomething, ſo vaſt in his Deſigns, fo 
ſtrong and lively in U. "Thoughts; and fo pom- 
pous and Urine in his Expreſſions and Meafures, 
that it requires ſcarce leſs Attention to read tim, 
than to imitate others. For which Reaſons his 
Muſe has been cenſurd as too unbridled and i ir- 


— regular. K of an Ode being not ſo 
much 


7 * 
eee as to raiſe our 
Prey, chis Irropularity. is not the Lat oft 
Beauties. It is agreeable to the Rapture the 
Poet feels; hid Spirits afe thb mach in a Fer- 
ment, and his Fancy too much upon the wing, 
ro 07 — — — 
It is che doldeſt ſort of z he 
2 
the Likeneſs of his Neno in general, tho he does 
not finiſh the Features. Thus it is, that he has 
triumph d over Art fo ſucteſifully, as to gain 
the Title of a perfect Maſter of the Sublime, and 
Prince ef the Lyrick Poets;" It can be no Dif- 
advantage to his Charakter, to mention his Con- Bacehy- 
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I. cheir lat Propoſals, . thouight., of nothing 
= War: but War; which, accordingly broke out with 


breaks out. 
A. M. - 


"oi. 
87. 1. 


| World. 


'the ſurprilingof.. Plat ea by three hundred The- 
Lans, who. were let in by a Party of the Town, 
that join'd in the Conſpiracy; ro bring it over to 
the common Intereſt of Bæotia. But the Gene- 

rality of the Townſmen, who were well-af- 
fected to the Athenians, made head againſt 
them, and by the Advantage of the Night ſo 


overpower' d them, that being unable to de- 


fend what they, had taken, they were put to 
the Sword. The Athenians ſent a Party to the 
Relief of the Townz which being recover'd 
before they came, they were leſt in it as a Gar- 


riſon. This Action happen'd in the fifteenth 


Year of the Peace, being the firſt of the eighty 
ſeventh Olympiad, and the 3572d Year of the 
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both Sides employ d their utmoſt” 
their Alliances. The — 
xians ſecut d all Peloponueſus, except the irgiues 
and Acbaunt wh ſtood neuter ; the® àmbngſt 
Beginning; and the! reſt? came in uſterwards. 
They had alſo without the J#bmus, the üg. 
mum, "Photians| Locrium, Baotions,' Anibratiots, 
Drucauam and AnaBoridny © Al which were 
allotted their ſeveral Proportions;ſonic of Horſe, 
others of 'Foot; and the reſt of Shipping, uf 
which they propos d to have five hundred Sail, 
befices/ 2 1 Procure 3 
1 | _—_ Vol 

ing Ay * of the Acarninians, with 
the Corcyream and Zacynihians,"\befides" great 
part of the {ſiatirk" Greriams, particularly thoſe 


Thus the League being eee muse be. 


on the Sea: coaſt, ſeveral Towns of Tbrucr, with 


moſt of the leſſer lands and tributary Cities 
in general. Of theſe,” Chir, Leſbos and Corcyra 


furniſn'd Stipping, the reſt Men and Mony. 


So eager were both Sides in the Prbſecution of 
the War, that they had recourſe to the Bar- 
barians for Aſſiſtance againſt each other, and 
ſent ſeverally as Suppliants to the King of Perſia, 
_ againſt whom they were ſo lately united. Thus 
was all Ortece in a manner dravm into the Quar- 
rel, and divided as the States were differently. 
be ons „ 
* | the 


„ ee . 


eee 3 Liberty; the reſt e 


the Athenians more out of Fear than Affection: 
But whatever the latter wanted in Numbers, 
was ſufficiently made up to them in Mony; 
Shipping, and all neceſſary Proviſions; and in 
the — Fe: RF Ie Canes 
Gers. 405 ir OU Gert Nock 
-*The:Lacedemonit, — de BulineGs of Pla+ 
8 hoy publiſh'd their Intentions of i Ate 
ticu in order to ich, two thirds of the Con · 
fedcrate Cities, making up ſixty thouſand Men; 
met at the Nm,: Where -frchidanus, . 
and Hearts, of all Greece were «pon ae that 
from heir Names, they agb nb e 
roam fur Artidents, but 1e confider: fartber bom 
powerful and deſperate an Enemy tiny bad 10 deal 
with; That tba it was generally a Mai to puſb 
n baldly in an Enemy's Country; yet they ſhould 
proceed here «with more than ordinary Caution, and 
guard tvery one bis reſpeftive Poſt.  Fhhus having 
prepar d his Men, he ſent once more to the Ai. 
niamt, to ſee if they would abate any thing of 
their former Obſtinacy, But they refolv'd nat 
to treat with, the Enemy in this 
Poſture: So that the Meſſenger was difmiſe'd 
without hearing, and ſaid at his Departure, 
Frum this. Day may Grtece date her Miſeries. 
* had à Notion, tho anbau out. of 
Reſpect 


e e . 
hundred Talents yearh. Tribute, befides 


nd. Plate belonging, to. the, Temples 
might uſe in Caſes of  Extremigy,. 'pravided they | 
made Reſtitution when the I ar, was over ;. That A 


if righth eppiy d, would dhl make thew fuperiar. | 
The People were ſo well fatisfy'd wich this 


APES: ork Aly, ein 


na kenia; from whence Se —_ 


- 


$36 een Boe l. 
» ' fruitleſs Attempt to ſtortm che e e. 

8 fore d te march farther int the Country. 
de wis chip with 1 1 
from the Beginning; aid particularly rhar 
this laſt Delay, r the People 


i 
Attica time to gather therpſelves into a Body, 
Who otherwiſe muſt have falf into their Hands. 


Sv" that” whether be Was 4 Fardufer of che 


or no, it it was not doubted but he 


protraie lis Match, ih hopes Mey ea | 


— eome to fome fort . Terms. But hen 
hing from them, u d poſted him- 
— at ee the greateſt Borough. Town in 
 Mttica, and — Miles from Abend. The 
Alarm was no ſoöner Bot Mito the City, "bis 


che People were ready to mütiny Hunt ke 


rides” for Hot leading therm into the Field. 
thought it by no means adviſable; and N 
fore would not o fich as convene" thein, Teſt 
the Surptiſe fibuld mak "them" rel8ve" upon 
any thing that was fam of ektravagaft: In- 
ſomuch that Con, Who was endeavoüring to 
fupplam Kini In his Intereſt "with the People, 
wa Him with dow wnright * Cowardiſe. 
Je choſe rather to K up every thing, than 
ally: But to ſhew, that be did 

le& his Charge, he ht up the City- 

N . plac ſufficient Guards at all the Poſts 
about it; ſent out Parties of Horſe to keep the 
en at a diſtance, one of Which, in 4 Skit. 
[MN with the Dævianb, was repubs d with. Loſs, 


and 


® iv 
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he could not bring the Athenians to a Battle, 
broke up his Camp at Acharne, and having 
ravag d the Country about it, return d home; 
and the rather becauſe the Atbenian Fleet, in 
Conjunction with the Allies, was likely to make 
ſucceſsful Deſcents. They landed in Laconia, 
and had taken Methone, if Braſidas a Spartan 
bad not thrown himſelf into the Town with 
a Supply, and beat them back to their Ships: 
For wlich Service he was the firſt in this War, 
who receiv*d public Applauſe at Sparta. From 
thence coaſting along, they put in at Els, 
where they haraſs d the Country, plunder d 
Pheia, and deſeated thoſe who oppos d them, 
About the ſame time another Squadron of 
thirty Gallies, which: was ſent as a Guard to 
Eubea, had the lilze Succeſs. againſt the Locri 
Opuntii. Upon the Enemies quitting Attica, 
the Athenians decreed, that an hundred of the 
beſt Gallies, and a thouſand Talents ſhould be 
ſet apart in caſe. of any Invaſion by Sea; and 
made it Capital for any Man to motion the | = 
diverting, either the Ships or Mony to aa 
other Uſe.- They alſo took occaſion to diſ- 
place the Aiginetans, upon pretence that they 
principally occaſion'd che War; But the Tru | 
is, they found this Iſland lay very convenient = 
| 2 their * and wanted it to eaſe their 
Vor. I 2 own 
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Alliance Sitalces King of Thrace,''and Perdiccas 
Vigour in thoſe Parts, eſpecially againſt Potides. 


The Fleet ſtill cruiſing about, the Forces on 
board it took ſeveral Towns, with the whole 


INand of Cepballeria without Oppoſitiom, and 
return d home. Thus the Atbenians' being left 


at liberty to act offenſively by Land as well as 
Sea, invaded Megaris with their whole Force, 


which made up the greateſt Army they ever had 


together in one Place before. Having laid waſte 
great part of the Country, they return d: But 
conſtantly every Year made the ſame Ineurſions, 
*ill at laſt they got into their Hands Ni/ea, 
a ſtrong Haven with Walls reaching up to the 


City of Megara. Theſe were the Mee oct 


actions of the firſt Campaign. 


The Funeral In the Winter were vn * F ani 
So/emnitic. of the firſt flain in the War. The Manner of 


performing it, was to place the Bodies in Fents 


three Days before the Funeral, that their Friends 


might come and pay their laſt Reſpects to 


them. Upon the fourth Day a Coffin of Cy- 


prefs was ſent, one from every Tribe, to convey 
the Bones of their own: Relations: After which 


went an empty coverd Herſe in Memory of 


thoſe whoſe Bodies could not be found. All theſe 
accompany*'d with the whole Body of the 


People, were carry'd to be interr'd in the Cere- 
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340 93 Grecian 15155 Boater: 
Bich as Well as the Poor; and chat the Way 
to Honours and Prefertnent was open to all in- 
differently, according to their PerſonaF Merit, 
 vithout any diſtinction of Birth or Fortune. 
Thus ended the firſt Year! of che Teufel, 

War. n 

8 In the beating of the dive Bots, mY 
73 chidamus again invaded” Attica, with" the ſame 
_ Number of Men as before: At which time a 
1 terrible Plague having travell'd over moſt Parts 
5 of the World, arriv'd at Athens, and took off all 
the Flower of its Armies both at Home and 
Abroad. It ſeiz'd them with ſuch Violence, 
that they tumbled down one upon another, as 
they paſsd along the Streets. It was alſo at- 
tended” with ſuch” uncommon Exhalations of 
Venom and Putrefaction, that the very Beaſts 
and Birds of Prey would not touch ' thoſe who 
dy'd of it: And in many of thoſe” who reco- 
ver'd, it left ſuch a Tincture of its Malignancy, 
that it ſtruck upon their Senſes; it effac'd the 
Notices and Memory of all the Paſſages of their 
Lives, and they knew neither themſelves, nor 
their neareſt Relations. The Circumſtances of this 
Diſeaſe are deſcrib'd at large by Thucydides, who 
was ſick of it himſelf: And he obſerves among 
other Effects of it, that it introduc'd into the 
City a more licentious Way of Living. For 
the People at firſt had recourſe to their Gods 
to avert that Judgment: But finding they were 
all alike infected, whether they worſhipped 
1 ; them 


ha 
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them or not, and that, it, was generally mortal, 


they abandon'd: themſelyes at once to Deſpair 
and Riot. For ſince they held their Lives but, 
as it were, by the Day, they were reſoly'd to 


Cauſe of it was generally imputed to Pericles, 
who by drawing ſuch Numbers into the City, 
was thought. to have corrupted the very Air. 
Yet tho” this was. raging within, and the Ene- 
my waſting the Country without, he was ſtill 


of the ſame Mind as before, that they ought 
not to put all t their W 33 the Iſſue of a 


Battle. 
In the inn, ib = E 


hundred Gallies, and four thouſand Foot, and 


three hundred Horſe on board them; and be- 


ing join'd by fifty Sail from Chios and Leſbos, 
made an Attempt upon Epidaurus, but miſ⸗ 


carry'd: And having committed what Spoil he 
could upon the Coaſts. of Peloponneſus, return'd 


home. However this prov'd a Diverſion to the 


Peloponnefians, who, partly to defend their Ter- 


ritories, and partly for fear of the Infection, 
quitted Attica after almoſt forty Days Incurſion. 
The Forces employ'd by Pericles. were now ſent 
into Thrace: But the Plague ſwept off ſo many 


of them before Potidæa, that they did —_— 


conſiderable. 

Theſe fruitleſs Expeditions ſery'd to TY 
and terrify the People; who being almoſt cruſt-- 
ed with the Sword, Peſtilence, and Depreda- 


23 ions 


make the moſt of their Time and Mony. The 


lar Be. Bock n 


9 i WI began to clamour violently 
againſt Pericles, as the ſole Author of all theiv 
Calamities; and in the mean while ſent to 
make Overtures at Sparta, but they were not 
accepted. Pericles finding them thus difpitited, 
aſſembled them, in order to encourage them ta 
the War, by juſtifying his own Management. 
But his Harangue to them, howſoever forcible 
by thoſe maſterly and engaging Strokes he gave 
it, had little effect upon their Minds, who 
were ſenſible of notlüng but their Misfortunes. 
Pericles i» It made ſome light Impreſſion an them for th 
e, preſent, and they ſeem'd well-diſpos'd towards 
the War: But their Fears and their Ill-humour | 
ſoon returning, they fined him in a great Sum, 
and took away his Command. However, when 
they found they could not do without him, he 
was ſome time after reſtor'd, and with a more 
abſolute Power than he had before. * 
The ſame Summer Cnemus the Spartan Ad- 
miral put to Sea with an hundred Gallies, and 
made a Deſcent upon Zaqntbus: But the In- 
habitants continuing firm to the Athenian In- 
tereſt, he only ravag d the Iſland, and return'd. 
After which Ariſtæus the Corinthian, and ſome 
Lacedæmonians intending a Voyage to Perfia, to 
procure Mony of the King towards carrying 
on the War, went by the way to S:talces King 
of Thrage, ſoliciting him to break with the 
Athenians, and march with his Army to the 
Relief of Potidea. Bur the Arhenian Ambaſſa- 
: dors 


10 


up, they were ſent from thence to Athens, and 
thrown into deep Pits without any Form of 
Juſtice. This was ſaid to be done in Return 

to the Lacedemonians, who had: given the like 
Treatment to ſome Athenian Merchants taken 

off of Pelepontieſus : But the Deſign was laid 
more particularly againſt Arifteus, who was 
charg'd as the Author of all the Commotions 

in Thrace. This Winter Potidea was ſurrender- 

ed; and thoꝰ the Garriſon was reduc'd to that 
Extremity for want of Proviſions, that they 

eat one another, yet they obtain'd ſuch tolera- 
there were queſtion'd for not making them Pri- | 
ſoners at Diſcretion. The Athenians planted a 
Colony of their own in that City, after the Siege 
of it had ſtood them in two thouſand Talents. 
1 ew nie __ of the 
War. 

The Pelepotinefians opemd the third: „ 4 
with an Attempt upon Platæa; whoſe Inhabi-57- 4. 

tants ſent to expoſtulate with them, urging 
the Privileges granted to them by Pauſanias, 
when he defeated the Perſians in their Terri- 
tory. But they could obtain nothing more than 
a Suſpenſion of Arms, till they could ſend an 
Account of their Affairs to Athens; from whence 
they receiv'd ſuch firm Aſſurances of being re- 
hev'd, that they ſent word to Arcbidamus, They 
were ready to undergo the laft Extremity of War, 


tit 2 4 ſince 


- wi ; 
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Platza be fn to renounce their Gefederacy with Athens, | 
VWF. \ was what they never could \ conſent to. Upon 

which Archidamus inveſted the City, and rais'd 
an Agger or Mount, to command the Walls. 

The Platæans rais'd their Wall in proportion; 

and at the ſame time, by an Hole at the Bot- 

tom, drew great Quantities of Earth from the 
Mount: Which being diſcover'd, they im- 

proved the Stratagem by carrying a Mine to it 

from the Town; ſo that ſtill as the Wall was 
heighten'd, the Mount ſunk; and for their 

farther Security, they run up another Wall 
within. The Peloponnefians apply d their En- 

gines of Battery to the Walls: But the Defen- 

dants had ſeveral Contrivances by Beams let 

down with Ropes, to evade the Force of them. 

So that this Method alſo proving ineffectual, 
they had recourſe to Fire; and by throwing. 

in vaſt Quantities of Fagots, with Brimſtone, 

Pitch, and ſuch like combuſtible Matter, they 

burnt great part of the Town. But the Flame 

being at laſt extinguiſh'd, they were forc'd to 
make a formal Siege of it: In order to which 
they inclos'd the City with a Wall, which was 
fenced with a Ditch on each Side. But it be- 
ing late in the Year, they drew off the Main of 
their Army, leaving only the Beotians with 

ſome others, to maintain their Works, and keep 

the City block'd up. This is the firſt Deſcrip- 
tion we meet with of any thing like a regular 
Siege * the * thoſe which had 
hitherte 


| * i » 
recian 


cee very artleſs, and 
conſequently. tedious, and expenſive. Their 


common Method, when they endeavour'd to : 


poſſeſs themſelves of a Town, was to attempt it 
by Storm, ſurrounding, it wich their whole Ar- 
my, and attacking.it. in all Quarters, at* once; 
ed from the Enterpriſe, or only renew d the 
Aſſault after the ſame rude manner. Not but 
they had a Notion in the Trojan and Tbaban 


Wars, of ſornething like the Battering - Ram, Scal- 
ing; Ladders, and other Engines; the Invention 


whereof they very probably deriv d, with the reſt 
of their Knowledge, from the Zaſtern Countries, 
where they ſeem to have been underſtood even 
in Moſes's Time, and made uſe of by ſeveral of 


the ſame; Improvement in Greece, | proportion- 
ably: to their other military Diſcipline, it may 
be attributed chiefly to the Averſion the Lace- 
dæmonians expreſs d to this way of Conquer- 
ing, as -not. agreeable to their Notions of a ge- 
nerous Valour, which they made to conſiſt only 
in -pitch'd Battles. But when they found the 
other Grecian Cities would not follow their 
Example, of leaving themſelves open to all In- 
vaders without the Defence of Walls, they 
were better convinc'd of the Inconveniencies, 
into which their Ignorance in Sieges was like- 
iy to betray. them, and apply d themſelves to 
cis neceſſary patt of the Service, in order to 
i e 


be Jewiſh Kings. And if they did not were 
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—uiforious 
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Neighbours. So that from the time of this War 
we may x the 1 a FRG and: _ 

tacking. . IW-..of Wk 
"During this Sings; Ae 
with the Chalcideans of 'Thryace, and the Bottix- 
ans of Marruoma: But they being reliev'd from 
Ohnthas, and other Places, fought" them and 
overcame them, compelling them to retire with 
their broken Forces to Potidas, and from thence = 
home to Athens. However this Diſgrace was 
ſoon reveng d at Sea by Pbormio the Athenian 
Admiral; who lying before Naupa#us, fell in 
with forty ſeven Peloponne/ien Sail, with, Land 
Forces on board them bound upon an Expedi- 
difpers'd the reſt. The Pelopannefians having 
Engagement; but by Confuſion, and Miſma« 
nagement, the Advantage was again on the 
Cnemus, Brafidas, and the other - Peloponnefian 
Admirals reſolvd to make- an Attempt uporf 
the Piræus, which was very lightly guarded, 
becauſe the Athenians being Maſters at Sea, 
were under no Apprehenſions on that Side. In 
order to their Deſign, they went over Land tg 
Megara, and at Niſea the Port-Town lanch'd 
forty Ships: But their Hearts failing them as to 
the Enterpriſe of the Piræus, and the Wind 
withal being n they contented them - 
eee 


[+ 


lay at Buderus a Promontary of Salamis: Hav- 
ing taken them, they enter d Salami, and plun · 
der*d great part of the Iſland. The Athenians 
 diſcover'd the Beacons on fire; and this put 
them into a greater Conſternation, than any 
——— ͤ — . — But 
Alarm, they ene 
Inch Henning of his Winter, Salas King 
: 4 Thrace made war againſt Perdiccas King 
of Macedonia, and waſted his Country with an 
Army of an hundred and fifty thouſand Men. 
within their Towns; and this numerous Army 
ſtruck ſuch a Terror into the other Neighbour- 
ing Nations, that the Grecians themſelves were 
afraid they had call'd in ſuch a Confederate ag 
was likely to become their Maſter. Phormio the 
Athenian Admiral having ſettled Affairs in Acar- 
nania, return'd victorious with his Spoils to 
Athens, and thus ended the third Year, of the 
War with various Succeſs on both Sides. 


The Loſs of Pericles was none of the leaſts;, Dis 
Misfortunes that fell on Athens during this Cam- 2 Pericles. 


paign. He dy'd in the ſixth Month of the Year 
of the Plague, as Plutarch ſays; tho" it was after 
a lingring manner, more in the nature of a 
Conſumption. As he was drawing on, his 
Friends, who fat by him, and thought him 
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mas Victories, he having erected no leſs thari 


nine Trophies as Commander in Chief. He gave 
great Attention to what paſs d, and made a ſud- 


den Reply, That he wonder'd, they. ſhould value 


His Cha- 


racer. 


bim ſo. much upon thoſe Things, "which Fortune 
had made common to him wwith'others,. and paſs by . 


that which was of far greater moment, that none 


of bis Fellow-Citizens had ever put on Mourning 
upon bis Account. And indeed it is very ex- 
traordinary, what is recorded of him, that one 
who was engag' d in ſuch a long variety of Af - 
fairs, and had Men of the moſt oppoſite Tem- 
pers to deal with, ſhould never employ his Power, 


or gratiſ bis Paſſion to any Man's Hurt; or ne- 
der treat an Enemy otherwiſe, than as one who in 
time might become @ Friend. As to the Public, it 


redounds particularly to his Glory, that When 


he had foil'd his Rivals, and got the Power in- 
tirely into his Hands, he ſtopt juſt there, where 


| others would have been moſt likely to proceed. 


But he was certainly. of a great and generous 
Spirit; he acted upon a Principle of Honour 
and Equity, and ſeem'd to value himſelf more 


upon leading the People of Athens by the Force 
of his Merit and Eloquence, than by any thing 


of arbitrary Sway: | So that that Power, which 
would otherwiſe have been branded with the 
Name of Tyranny, prov'd, as he manag'd it, 


the mildeſt, and yet the ſtrongeſt Support of 


the Government. In his military Conduct, how- 


ever 


| . 
vyhen it came to Action, he was very cautious 
turn'd very much to his Reputation, being in- 

terpreted as his Tenderneſs of expoſing his Fel- 

to make them Immortal. : At another time, when 
he had much ado to reſtrain them from Action, 
he told them, T bey muſt not enpes, that | Men, 

like Thee, when” they were cut off, would j 

Again. In ſhort, his Experience had taught him 

— upon Conduct and Stratagem, 
than an hardy Valour. And tho! he had often 

been engag d in War, he made it chiefly ſub · 

ſervient to his other Deſigns, chooſimg it, not ſo 

much to make the Aubenians terrible abroad, as 
rr at home. His principal Care and Study, 
was to {it and direct at the Helm; win 
ee ee that he held the Admin 
tion for forty Years; and that in the moſt-floy+ 
riſhing time of the C This long 
uncontrolable Sway of his, is to be attributed 
to nothing more, than to his, Art of: Speaking ; 
by which, like a rapid Stream, he bore demn 
every thing that oppos'd him, and rriumph'd 
oyer the Peoples Paſſions and Affections, which 

Plutarch calls the Stops and Keys of the Soul, 

and which at that time in Athens, ' requir'd an 
* ſkilful Hand to touch them. The 
In- 


bas herkirbees de Mainde ef his Bals 


low-Citizens; is ſaid to have changed the very 


Eſſence of the Government; which, tho it fiill 
retain'd' the Name of a  Democriey, was in ef» 
fect, the Rule of one Prinripal Man, through 


ol his Language was allo ſupported by the Opi 


non the People had of his Integrity. | That be 
was above all Conſiderations of Mony, appears | 
in nothing more, than that he made no Addi- 
tion to his private Eſtate: And the! he-rook 
upon him to diſpoſe of prodigious Sums of 
che publie Mony, he laid it out chiefly to the 
and Ornament of che State - and 
whillt he kept it circulating, did not drain the 
Channel, tho* he'diverted'the Courſe, We may 
form a great Nr of him even from the Cen- 
fore of thoſe who ſeem to bear” hardeſt upon | 
him; That the main of bis Chara8er agreed wvith 
that" of Piſiſtratus, only woith- this Difference, 
that Be maintain his Tyranny with Arms, but 
Pericles without thim, The Loſs of this great 
Man appear't” every Day more confiderable, 
when his Succefſors; who were for the moſt part 
equal in Merit, and Rivals in Dignity, waiting 
fafficient Power to rein up the People with 
an abſolute Hand, were oblig'& to manage them 
more remilly, to ſboth, and flatter them into 
Obedience: And thus whilſt every one was 
promoting his own Intereſt, the Care''of the 
Public was ſuſpended. AN | 


ng 
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About Harveſt«time the: Pelopenngfians inva- Olymp. 
ded Antica a third time; but having un.. 8 
home. At the time of their Incurſion, all Let Lesbos - 
man; who'thipking'whar a confiderable/Aocef. , 
Non chis would be to the Enemy, pretended at 
to keep the Inhabitants from declaring them- | 
parations, they mann d out forty Gallies to ſur- 
priſe them at à Feaſt in honour of Apolb, where 
they" were to be-afleribled"withoot che City p 
which the Labians having notice of, prepar d 555 
baſſadors to the general Meeting of the Grecians 
ar the Celebration of this Ohmpiad, where, after 
Detail of their good Intentions to the Srarvers; 
did nat come to thim as Deferters und Traitors b 
their Friends "and Country.” That their Treaty * 
with the Athenians' extended no furiber than f 
e their Alles," and entaur Grecce. That 
BY | | ay 


— the: Dohnciant 
that, notwithſtanding their preſent Shew of Mode» 
ration toward them, they bud good reaſon to ap- 
e eee in be end, ſall a Sacrifice 

© #6\their | Ambition, an ſbare ib ſume Fate wwith - 
_ their Neighbout's. > That upon theſe Matrves, they 
| bad quitted their. Engagements with Athens, and 
had declar'd themſelves an the Side of Sparta. That 
the. doing it ſo ſuddenly, before they bad made any 
Preparations, might be confider d more as an AF of 
Generofity'in them, than ef Prudence: But that 
this ought to induce the Spartans to take them the 
more readily into their Protefion. That their ſuc- 
couring themin their preſent Exigency, would encou- 
rt others to-comte/in ie them: and would take off 
the Reproach they lay under, of abandoning thoſe 
who ſued to them for Protection. They added; 
That \ tht Lesbians were capable of doing them 
great Service, porticularly by their Shipping, which 
they ſo much wanted. | And this, they told them, 
was the moſt ſeaſonable Opportunity of attacking the 
niſb' d by the War and Peſtilence, when their Fleet 
_ was divided, and their Treaſury: exhauſted. Theſe 
things were urg d with ſo much Reaſon, and 
inſinuated with ſo much Artifice by the Am- 
baſſadors, that the Lybians were now eaſily: ad- 
mitted into the Confederacy, tho? they had 
been deny'd it in the Beginning of the War. 
Their Ports being at this time block d up by 
the Abenians, ** 
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creed the nr: * : * an Hi ” * 
n': And atiother Exp 3 
Expedition into 


— ron in order to which, th | 
Allies not comi at the tbmas.: But ewe 
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but milta raph I while attempte = _ 


theſe Excurſions, ] 
: ſent': freſh/-Sup li TY : 


block*dothen 
had chis Tear a great number — cok 


amounting in the 


whole to 
, hundred and fifty Sail: 
| 1 . be- 


ed add | 
ere. of the W ar; yet this: Fleet 
plete; and in the beſt 3 

"mY J an 


ad put to Sea. But the Charge of fi- 


ting it out, te 
„ together with the Soldiers pay, had 


ſo exhauſt 

ed the public 

bed an de them 23 that chey 
ws | ord er to 


amounted ro 
two hundred. 'Tale | beides whas 


ee e- ne. This T 
Mitylene. yy 


** 


ernte way of 4 


Trib Nubürki: 
mply'd 


e- rat appro, nſ— inn 


atæans having been beſieg d all this While, 


and ' extremely * 
preſsd for” | 
1 hundred. of Tears Lok 
m prepar Ladders, 


"Ons A, a 
. | ad 


gain into Attiru, under the Conduct af Cleome- 


1 by the Numbet: and 

Breadth of the Bricks in the Enermy's Wall, and 
paſlingtheir Works eee eee 
Keg peiyary.cn 
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nes, Uncle and Guardian to Patſamas the young 
Spartan King, and deſtroy'd every thing that 


had eſcapd them in their former Incurſions. 


Alcidas at the fame time went with fotty Gal- 
lies to the Relief of Miene : But he loiter d fo 
long in eruiſing about Pelopomeſus, that the 
"Leſbians deſpair'd of receiving any Succours; 
and being otherwiſe diſtreſs d for want of Pro- 


hditherto kept them diſarm'd, now; gave them 
Arms, with an Intent to make a Sally. But 


inſtead of that, they threatenꝰd, that unleſs they 
who had Corn, would bring it out, and divide 
deliver up the Place to the Enemy. The Ma- 
piſtrates finding that they would not be con- 
be excluded, did, by a general Conſent, treat 
with Patches the Athenian General, and ſurren- 


The Leſ. der'd to him in a manner at Diſeretion. For 


bians ſur- 
render at 


Diſcretien. ſhould ſpare their Lives, till he ſhould receive 


the beſt Terms they could obtain, were, that he 


Orders from Athens how to diſpoſe of them. 
But the Authors of the Revolt expecting no 
3 to — 


pF pere 
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were taken, and ebe d to- Tenne, ill ſome 
farther Reſolution 'Hotld be taken concerning 
them. Paabes in the mien while took in ſeve- 


. 


ral other htte Places; and "then" ſerie" the Prl. 


ſoners to Athens, whele they were put to death, 


fers for his Pardon, he promis d to Procure the 


cution of above a thouſand Tęſbiant at Arbors, 
2 Dectce was mache, "att ſent to Miylkne, to de 


make Slaves of the Women and Children. 
But the Arbenians immediately after repenting 
of their Crueley, the Matter came again the 
next Day into Debate: Where Cron, who was 
grown extremely popular upon the Death of 
Peficlts, and was the chief Author of this De- 
crbe, Kill perſiſted in his Opitiion,” ur is t- 


That" if- they, tobe weve left o the quit Emjoy- 
ment. of theiy- onin Laws and Liberty,” and" bring 
Hanley: well provided with Shipping,” and" Ibepe- 


fore ſafe from any Attempts of the - Buy, Were 


ſaffer d ta revolt without Punihment, what would 


nor” the reſt f their "Confedtfates attempt, who 


and with them Sdllierbus, the” among other Of. 


artaſſury io make an Example of them.” He ürg d, "2 


raiſing the Siege of Pliten. Beffddes the Exe. 


Juſticc on the reſt of the Inhabitatits, arid to 


ad thers purely by Cunpiion, and bad Reaſon | 


to log yew Rathen 44 1 better ibu # Hun 
erefted ober then? He told chem, That apon 
wbatrver Ground they valid their Co , 
they ought" nos to trifle with their Lam; fur 


ee wot ar were better thai good ne, 
| | As that 


Platæa 


ſurrendered 


Orders, by ſending another Galley to-Miiylene, 


1 were eee wn es 2 67] 


meaning and regular Ignorance was preferable to 


4 diſorderly, and  inconſtant | Knowledge : Aud in 


Hort, That nothing was ef -more dangerous Con- 


ſequence to @ State, than Piiy. But Diodotus, 
who had. before. oppos'd; him in this Affair, 
prevail'd. with the People to countermand their 


which arriv'd-juſt as they were going to be 
put in Execution. However their Shipping 


was ſeis d, their Walls raz d, and a tenth Part 


of their Lands being dedicated to their Gods, 
the reſt was divided among the Athenians; WE. 
inſtead, of their yearly eee ee n it 
out to them again. 7 

The ſame Summer Nicias — . wok 

and fortify'd Mina, an Iſland over- againſt Me- 
garii, for the better Security of thoſe Coaſts. 
The Plercans at laſt vom out wich a long and 
vigorous Defence, ſurrender d at Diſcretion ; 
and were kept till five Men were deputed from 
Varta, in the nature of Judges, to proceed 


a againſt them. But they, inſtead of exhibiting a 


formal Accuſation, only put this ſingle Que- 
ſtion to them, Whether they had done any Service 
to the Lacedzmonians, and their Confederates, 
during this War ? They avoided anſwering di- 
realy, but urg'd their Services at large, not 
only as to the common Cauſe, but alſo to the 
Lacedemonians in particular, when they were al- 
* deſtroy'd by the Omen and the Re- 
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bellion of cheir Helors, Wat if they ae h, 
tinue in tbe Alliance; 1 was their- - own" Fault, 
Auce they firſt referr d ibem tv the Athenians, to 
whom they. had ever ſince been oblig d in Honcur 
and Juſtice to adhere. They preſs'd their Caſe 
with a becoming Gravity, without being arro- | 
gant or dejected; and: expoſtulated with them | 
in very pathetic Terms. Bebold, faid they, the 
Monuments of. your Anceſtors, to whom we annu- = 
ally pay the Honours due to their Memory. Will 
you now give up their Abes to their Murderers ? 
To the Thebans, who fought. againſt them at Pla- 
tæa? Will you enſlave a Country, uuberein Greece 
recover'd its Liberty? Will you deftroy the Temples 
of the Cadi,  wwherein the Grecians implor d their 
Protection and Aſiſtance againſt the Perſians?" And ' | 
will you aboliſb the Sacrificts which were inſtituted 
by their . Founders? They told them in ſhort, 
That they had ſubmitted themſelves to them only, 
and not to the Thebans 3 and inſiſted on it, that 
if they were not inclin d to ſhew them Mercy, 
which as the common Saviours and Deli verers of the 
reſt of Greece they had reaſon to expe? from thim, 
they ought at leaſt to put them in the Condition they 
were, at the time of their ſurrendering, and not to 
leave them in the Power, of their mortal Enemies. 
But the Thehans ſtuck; ſo cloſe to them, and 
turnꝰd their Arguments ſo forcibly upon them, 
that the Judges only repeated the ſame-Queſtion 
to them ſeverally, - Whether they had done any 
Service jo the Spartans, and their Confederates 
| Aa 3 during 
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that this Offer not being accepted, 


deracy. If you meaſure" Juſtioc by your Tritereſt; 


cian Bil DET 
" during, the, Mar]! And upon. their anßmering, 
They: had not, order d them to be. executed to 
the Number of tvo hundred Platizans,\ und 


twenty five Abena. What the Lacredeme- 


viani alledg'd: to juſtify their Proccediage Was, 
that they had propos id to the a the 
Beginning of the War to ſtand neuter; and 
Pe at 
liberty to trat them with the utmoſt" Seve- 
rity. They were at the fame time glad to talce 


this Opportunity of » gratifying the Tpebang; 


which the Plat ans were ſo ſenſible of, that it | 
their Defence they roproach'd the Spartans with 
ſacrificing their Juſtice, to keep up the Coinfe- 


ſaid they, you will gie us reaſon to believe your I- 
tereft is dearer to you, than your Glory. And indeed 
it does not appear, that the Zacedemenians ſtill 
kept up to that rigorous Prineiple of Hondur 
and Equity, upon which ſo great 4 Share of 
their Merit was founded; but that, during tho 
whole Courſe of this War, they gave way to 
Paſſion and Intereſt, as much as any of their 
Neighbours. It is true, the Athenians had juſt 


before ſet them a terrible Example in the Caſe 
of the Leſbian; 'and their Procezding in this' 


Summary way againſt the Plateans, ſeems to 


. have been as well by way of Repriſal, as to 
oblige the Thebans. Athens and Sparta were now 


throughly exaſperated againſt each other. Both 


of them at the ſame” time 3 it with an 


INE: high 


ag N ace wh 


high hand to their Conſederates and Depen- 
dents, and were very ſevere to ſuch of them aa 
ſtifiable, becauſe great Induſtry vas uſed to ſe- 
duce and alienate them from their reſpective 
Principals.” The War was'carry'd on more in 
this inveigling and undermining way, than in 
open fighting: And therefore in the 'courſe of 
Revolters, were in ſome proportion equal to the 
Number of thoſe who fell by the Sword. Be- 
ſides this ſevere Sentence, the Women were alſo 


adjudg d to Slavery, the Lands ſet to Farm for 


ten Years' to the Tbebunt: and the next Lear 
r e e <HP vo 
— Years. 

Such was the Fare of 2 me aftet 
they had continued ninety three Years in Al- 
bance with At bent; tho” they certainly deferv'd 
a much milder Treatment, not only for their 


nerd them to Artiua, becauſe the Oracle had 
advisd That the Battle of Platzzs Joould be fought cc © 


on Athenian Ground. It was this g 
ſtance” of their Zeal for the common Cauſe, 
that had diſtinguiſh'd them ſo much from the 
reſt of the Confederates,” They were, by 4 
public Decree, to be conſſder d à an Order 
of Men fet apart, in the Nature of à Prieſt- 
hood, co folemize the annual Cuntrieemration 
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 Sacrifices for the general Safety and Proſperity 
of Greece; and their Perſons were to be held ſa- 


cred and inviolable. This they laid great Streſs 
upon, and made it à principal Plea in their 


Defence, terming themſelves Sanctuary Nen. 


But the Spartans could not forgive their long 
and Ready Adherence to A hene ant being fur- 


ther incens'd againſt them by the Thebuns, they 


_ ſhew'd no Regard to their paſt Services, nor to 


the Immunities they ESC WOE I 
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upon the Coaſts of Ala, in order to draw 


The Pelaponngſtans, PT went oats Relief 
of: Leſbos, finding the Iſland loſt beyond Re- 
covery, had Thoughts of ſecuring ſome Town 


Tonia over to the Confederacy : or, if chat Pro- 
ject fail'd, to remove the Seat of the War thi- 
ther: But it being oppos'd by Alcidas, as too 
hazardous an Undertaking, and Paches at the 


ſame time being in Purſuit of them, they made 


the beſt of their way home. But before they 
great put into Harbour, hearing of a great Sedition 


Sa. at at Corqra, they made thither, in hopes, by 


the Diviſion of the Iſland, to become Ma- 


ſters of it. They found the Conteſt got to a 


great height, between the chief Men, and the 
Commons; the latter of which having call'd 
in the Athenians to their Aſſiſtance, the Lace- 
demonians took part with the Magiſtracy; and 
beat the Coroyrean, and an Navy, but 

durſt 


beg eee 


durſt not attempt the City, here the People 
had the better; who being {ſtill ſtrengthen d by 


committed the moſt horrible Outrages, but- 
chering one another at the Altars, without di- 


ſtinction of Age, or Quality, Sex, or Blood | 


The City was one continu*d'\Scene of Mur- 
der; Death was to be ſeen in all its Shapes z 
2 thoſe who would have ſtood neuter, were 
made a Sacrifice to both Parties. Of all the 
Factions and Innovations which had happen'd 


** 


8 
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the Arrival of ſuxty Sail more from Anbent, 15 


in Greece, this is the firſt Inſtance of things be- 


ing carry d to the laſt Extremity; inſomuch, 
that a Corcyræan Sedition came to be us'd pro- 


verbially; This Example had alſo a fatal Inu - 


ence on ſeveral other Cities, which, upon the 
ſlighteſt Differences between the Nobility and 
People, were immediately for calling in their 
reſpective Patriots, the Ar benians and Spartans, 
who, thoꝰ they ſeemꝰd to protect and aſſiſt them, 


weaken one another, that they might be the 
leſs in a Condition to intermeddle in the Con- 


teſt between theſe two Republics for the So- 


vereignty of the Whole. With this View, they 
ſecretly encourag'd theſe inteſtine Commotions, 


Y 


as the beſt means of advancing their own Af. 


fairs: And Thuqdides, in this reſpect, compares 
the leſſer States of Greece to little Brooks, which 
ſerve chiefly to fuel = Current 55 the great 
Rivers. n a 


Sicily 
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2 . Sicily alſo at this time began to be in mo- 
dy. Hon, upon 6 Quarrel between Syracuſe, and 
Leumtium. Theſe two Cities form'd their Con- 
federacies, in order to carry on a vigorous 
1 War: And the Leontines, upon a Pretence ß 
drew over the Atbeniant to their Party. They 
were glad to have a Footing in the Iland upon 
any Terms, both to hinder the tranſporting of 
Corn from thence: to Peloponneſur, and to ſee if 
there were any Poſſibility of ſubduing it for 
themſelves. | This was | what they had an Eye 
upon in Pericles's Time, and what he ſeems 
particularly to have | cautian'd them againſt, 
when, in adviſing. the Pelaponnefion War, he 
grounded their Certainty of Succeſs upon their 
not endeavouring to extend their Conqueſts, or 
graſp at more than they were able to manage. 
However they ſent thither but twenty Gallies, 
which, in conjunction with ten more from 
Rhegium in Dal, haraſs'd the olan Illands 
ſome Intermiſſion, broke out afreſh, and ſwept 
away ſuch Multitudes, that the Athenians falſe 
more by that, than by the Var. 
Olymp. . The. Peloponneſians began the ſixth Cee 
88. 3. _ with Preparations for another Irruption into 
Attica; but were deterr'd from it by the fre- 
quent Earthquakes which happer'd in thoſe 
Parts. The Athenians at the fame time ſet out 
tuo * one of TT Sail under Demoſthenes, 
4 to 


* 


b Mio 2; „ FY 


to —eivife about Pelopatmeſr; dhe other off 
fixty, to make à Deſcent upon the Ifland Mar- 
It. NMicias, who commanded this latter, did no- . 
thing very conſiderable in Melos; from whence 
he made to the oppoſite Continent, where be- 
ing join d by thoſe which were left in Aube, 
he defeated ſome ſtraggling Forces in Bævtia, 
and return d. Demoſtbenes invaded the” Av 
lians, at firft with good Succeſs; but they! | 
Intelligence of his March, and being got into 
a Body to receive him, he was routed, and 
loſt che Flower of his Army. Being afraid to 
return home before he had done ſomething to 
cover this Diſgrace, he found out an Oppor- 
timity of n Nee — was bed 3 
ing with the Aarnanians, defeated the — 
who were abandon d by their Peloponnefian Con- 
federates; This Victory brought him again into 
Fav6ur, and procur d a Peace en en nn 
bratiots and Acarnamans. n n. 
The next Year” began, Sen dung to eum 5 Olymp. - 
with a Deſcent into Attica under A the Son 88. 4 
of Acbidamus. The War in Sicily being fill 
on foot, the Athenians, to bring it to an Iſſue, 
ſent forty Galſies more under Eurymedon, and 
Sopbocles, with Orders to touch at Corcyra, and 
ſee if there were yet any Remains of the Sedi-" 
tion. To theſe was join'd Demoſthenes, whoſe 
Buſineſs was to infeft the Coaſts of Peloponte- - 
ſus.” 3 his Deſign of ſur- 
| _ 
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Parts. The Athenians at the fame time ſet out 


ns By. Book 
Sialy alſo at this time began to be in mo 


tion, upon a Quarrel between Syracuſe, | and 
Theſe two Cities form'd their Con- 


Leontinm; 
federacies, in order to carry on a vigorous 


drew over the Atbhenians to their Party. They 
vere glad to have a Footing in the Iſland upon 
eee of 
Corn from thence. to Peloponnefus, and to ſee if 
there were any Poſſibility of ſubduing it for 


themſelves. | This was what they had an Eye 


upon in Pericless Time, and what he ſeems 
particularly to have cautian'd them _— 
when, in adviſing. the Pelepinngion War, he 


grounded their Certainty of Succeſs upon their 


not endeavouring to extend their Conqueſts, or 


graſp at more than they were able to manage. 


However they ſent thither but twenty Gallies, 
which, in conjunction with ten more from 


Rhegium in Ttaly, haraſs'd the olian Iſlands 


near Siciſy. In the Winter the Plague, after 


ſome Intermiſſion, broke out afreſh, and ſwept 


away ſuch Multitudes, that the Athenians klar d 
more by that, than by the War. 
The Peloponnefians began the ſixth G 
with Preparations for another Irruption into 


Attica; but were deterr'd from it by the fre- 


quent Earthquakes which happen 'd in thoſe 


two Fleets, one of thirty Sail under Demoſthenes, 


War: And the Zeontines, upon a Pretence of 
Conſanguinity, (they being originally Jonians) = 


to 


Fl 
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to etuiſe about Pelopatmnefis; the other of 
fixty, to make à Deſcent upon the | Iland Mr- 
or. Miias, who commanded this latter, did no- 
thing very confiderable-in Melos from whence 
he made to the oppoſite Continent, where be- 
ing join d by thoſe which were left in Athens,” 
be defeated" ſome ſtraggling Forces in Bæotia, 
and return 'd. Demoſthenes "invaded - the A 
Fans, at firſt with good Succeſs; but they 
Intelhigence of kn March, and being got into 
a Body to receive him, he was touted, and 
loſt che Flower of his Army. Being afraid to 
return home before he had done ſomething to 


cover this Diſgrace, he found out an Oppor- 
tunity of relieving Nuupaltus, which was in 
great danger of being taken; and then join- 
ing with the Acarnanians, defeated the Ambraciots, 
who were abandond by their Peloponnefian Con- 
federates. This Viaory brought him again into 
Favour, and procur'd a FERE INES hs 2000s 
bratiots and Ararnumans. 

The next Fear began, according to 


Ls s 3 * 
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with a Deſcent into Attica under Axis the Son 88. 4. 5 


of #chidamus.” The War i in Sicily being fill 
on foot, the Mbeniam, to bring it to an Iſſue, 
ſent forty Gallics more under Eurymedon, and 
Sophocles, with Orders to touch at Corcyra, and 
ſee if there were yet any Remains of the Sedi- 
tion. To theſe was join'd Demoſthenes, whole' 
Buſineſs was to infeſt the Coaſts of Peloponne- - 
fas. KCN he open A his Deſign of ſur-" 


_ 
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priſing Pylus,s ragged Promontery of Maſſia, 
with a ſmall. barren Iſland lying before it, and 
within, chat a.; Creek, which was capable” of, 
making a very good Harbour. His Collegues 
not conſenting to the Project, it happen d, that 
they: were forc'd in, thither by. Streſs of Wear! 


| ther: And che Soldiers, of their omù Accord. 


Pylus 


ven, and with the reſt: aſſaulted the Fort with 


when 2 92 how ere the Mos. 


their 3 left Demaſt benen wich five. Gal. ; 
lies to ſecure it. The Lacedemonians knowing. 
it to be a Place of too great Importance to be 
neglected, immediately quitted Attica, and drew 
down their whole Force to recover it; part 85 
which they threw into SphaFeria the 

oyer· againſt it. Then they block d up the Ha- 


great Fury both by Sea and Land; but were 
vigorouſly repuls'd by Demoſthenes, who having. 


_ maintain'd his Ground for two Days, on the 
third was relle d by the Fleet, which put back, 


again upon Notice of his Danger. Theſe Gal-, 
lies made an Offer of Fight in the open Seas, 


- which not being accepted by the Peleponnęſians, 


they ruſh'd into the Harbour, broke and ſunk, 
many of the Enemy, took five, and forc'd the. 

reft on Shore. 
Pylus being by this means ſecur'd, and the 
Ty in the Ifdand. at the ſame time cloſely 
| beſieg d, 
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Spartan Magiſtates;' who — 0 Podibilty 
upon Terms, demanded a Truce, in order to 
treat of a general Peace at Arbens; which ac- 
cordingly was granted upon the Delivery of 
their Ships to them as a Security, till ſuch 


. bilieg'd) dere came" in grear Numbers of the 


time as their Ambaſſadors ſhould-return. 2 Lace- 
being arriv'd'at bens, repreſented to the e 
ple, How much for their Reputation it would be, Peace. 


o grant 4a Peuce ut "this time, and to a State; 
| which bad ſo lately the Power both of Peace and 
Mor in its own Hands; and then among other 
Advantages, gave a hint, That if tbere were but 
a right Underſtanding between theſe two Cities, 
the ret of Greece would fall in of courſe, and 
readily acquieſce under their joint Dominion. This 
was ſuch a Conceſſion, as the Lacedemonians 
Affairs to be at a very low Ebb, when they 
were content to forfeit their Title of the De- 
 liverers> of Ortece, only to ſhare in the Ty- 
ranny, or rather to aſſiſt their Nüvals in the 
Oppreſfſion of it. However, Cleon finding them 
ſo complying, inſiſted on it 28 5a" 
of the Treaty, That thoſe in the Iſland Sphatte- 
ria ſhould be deliver d up as Priſoners; for whoſe 


ſake the Treaty itſelf was ſet on foot: and made 
Ambaſſadors could not for Shame accept them. 
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Their Pro- go that ae. without Succeſs, the ö 
Truce was expir'd, and the Peleponne/ians datnand- 


ed their ſixty Ships, which, they had given up 


to the  Atbenion Captains. But the Aubenians 


made 2 frivolous Pretence, that the Truce ra 


broke; and it being one main Article of it, Ther 
void in all, they kept the Ships: as farfeited: 


I The War being zenewed un both Sides, vas 
N Dee eee 


the Athenians 2 to e af their: Obſti 
nacy about a Peace. Which as it ſtuck chiefly 
upon Cleon, he told them, That the forcing the 
Iſland was a more feaſible thing than it was re- 
preſented; and that if he were to command 


there, he could do it himſelf. The People im- 


mediately took him at his word; and Nictas, 
who was nam' d for the Command, very rea- 
dily gave it up to him, as well to get rid of an 
Expedition that he did by no means like, as 
to throw: the Diſgrace of à Miſcarriage in it 
upon his Rival. Con found: he had oyerſhot 
dir if, enn A e een urine fone 


ral things to encuſe his accepting the Commiſ 


ſion: But the more he declin'd it, the more it 
as preſs d upon hims When he found there 
his own. Propoſal; he reſunid his finſt: Air of 
Confidence, and declar d, That he would: in 


ſoners 


— eee 

ſoners\ to. Aube, ot die in tha Attempt :- 8 
the - People were ſo well ddquainted with his 
Manner, tha it occaßanid à gener Laugh 
in the Aſſambly. However, he acquitted him- 
fn Ren —— e- 
ne Ru Out 


— being. jaid'd Cee with Sphatteria 


Guards, and baving diſpatch'd them, preſd'd 
on to the main Attack, which was fuſtain'd: by 
till at length the-/F hawaii prevaild, and drove 
and ſtill gaining Ground. purſu'd” them to the 
extreme Parts af it, where the Spartans had 
poſſeſtd themſelves. of a ſtrung Fortreſs upon 
am Hill, which had a very difficult Aſcent. 
Here they ſtood upon their Defence; and after 
4 furious:'Engagement, which continu'd che 
greateſt part af the Day, the Captain of à Body 
of : Meſſenians, | who came to the Aſſiſtance of 
the | Athenians, diſcover'd a-fecret winding Paſ- 
ſage to the top of the Hill, where it com. 
manded the Fort, and taking a ſtrung De- 
tachment with him, pour d don upon tht 
Enemy with great Impetuoſity; and the Athenrs 
ans rane wing the Attack at the ſame time on the 
other Parts of the Fort, the Snartunt were dif- 
treſs:d/on all Sides, and being quite diſpirited 
and weary dq out, ſurrendlerꝰd at Diſcretion. The 
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1 they landed in the Iſland, furpris'd the Out- 4. 
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fame: Stratagem, as the Penſſans made uſe of at 


like thoſe under Laonidas, and have dy d Sword 


Priſoners was aſk'd in an inſulting way,  Whe- 


- ., | - ther thoſe who were ſlain,” were "valiant Men? © 
* His Anſwer was, That an Arrow would be athing 


of great value, if it knew bow 10 diſtinguiſh a va- 
liant Man from 'a Coward, But it was not Clæon's 
Drift to make a thorough Slaughter of them 
he choſe rather to fulfil his Promiſe in carrying 
them Priſoners to: Athens. For this reaſon there 
were no more than an hundred and twenty 


eight killd out of four hundred and: twenty, 


which was the original Number of Spartans in 
the Iſland. The reſt were ſent on board the 
Gallies to Athens; where they kept them 'as 


 Hoſtages for their Security againſt Sparta; with 
an Intent to put them to Death, in caſe their 


Countrymen ſhould renew their Incurſions into 
Aitica. The Spartans, inſtead of acting offen- 
ſively, would gladly have come to any reaſon: 
able Accommodation; and they made preſſing 
Inſtances to Athens. for the Reſtitution of Pylus; 
and the releaſe of their Men: But the Athenians 
were too much elated upon the Succeſs of this 
Enterpriſe, to hearken to any Terms. And 
that which made them more impracticable at 
this time, was, that they had juſt defeated a good 
m of Corinthians in the Jthnus, Fylus was 

a | garriſon'd 


* it . . 8 
ing their\native Country: And as they were 
long profeſs d Enemies to Sparta, they not only 
infeſted and ravag d Laconia themſelves, but 
harbbur'd/;and nnen nnn 10 
affected do t. SIDE unto tl 

From Pole the: een mane — * to 
Ginotion.: and joining with them in the City, 


foro d the Exiles, , who had retir'd to the Hills, 


and from thence infeſted the Country, to ſur- 
render, and remain Priſoners, till Orders came 
from Athens how to diſpoſe of them. But in 
caſe any one of them offer d to make his Eſcape, 
they were all to loſe the Benefit of the Treaty. 
The other Corqræam fearing the Ac benians 
would not do Juſtice on them, ſecretly encou- 
rag d ſome to ſiy; and thus the C. 
ing broken, they were all deliver d up to the 
Corqræuns; by whom ſome of them. were cruelly 
put to Death, by running a ſort of Gantlet 
between their Spears; to prevent which, the 
reſt became their own Executioners with Arrows, 
Ropes, and ſuch other Inſtruments as they had 


at hand. This put a final Period to the Sedi- 23. Sed - 


tion: And from thence the Athenians arriving in 


Sicily, Whither they were principally bound, fing . 


proſecuted the War. in thoſe Farts, but did not 
meet with the ore they promis'd themſelves 
from that Expeditio 

The next _ the Athenians acting * 
ſively, Nicias with a good Fleet ſurpris d ſeveral 
[pg garri- 


A Pages 


in Sicily. 


Stirs at 


4 Places; among ch was Ouberd 
an Wand of great Importance, and Thyraa, the 

whom the Lacedemonians had taken under their 

Enmity with Athens, moſt of them put to Death. 
The Grecian Cities in Sicily were at this time 
inclinable to a Peace; Which was accordingly 
concluded at the Perſuaſion of - Hermocrates" 4 
as Spies than Confederates, and only. waited an 

Opportunity, when their Power ſbould be ſufficiently 

broken by their Dowifions, 10 ſeize the whole and. 
And this Opinion the Athenians themſelves con- 
firm'd, when finding they had no Pretence to 
keep their footing in thoſe Parts, they baniſh'd 
two of their Admirals, and fin'd a third for 


not oppoſing the Treaty. It was indeed al- 


ledged, that they were bought off. But as no- 
thing was more frequent among the Rivals in 


the Peoples Favour, than when things went 


amiſs, to accuſe one another of Bribery, their 
Puniſhment proceeded” rather from the Peeviſh- 
neſs of the State, which being blown up by 


- a conſtant. Glut of Proſperity, thought no En- 


terpriſe too difficult to accompliſn, but rather 


that they loſt W they did not at- 
tempt. 


e bing ben u Sent Per i Ade 


W. gere, by which ſeveral of the Nobility: were 


Y a - expell'd, 


etpelpd, che Citizens) to unite agairiſt their 
common Dunger from the A bam, who made 
continu Inseads into their Tertitory, thought = 
of recalling; their” Exiles. But ſome refoly's = 
rather than they woot confert 10 that, to 
4&cordingly carte, but were fruſtrateck in their 
Defign': However they inveſted Nies the 
Fort- Town, and rook- it; and kop'd by that 
Means to make another mote ſuccefefal Ar- 
tempt upon the City. Braſkdas' in the mean 
while, who was vying Forces for am Expedi- 
tion into Thy ace, marelrd to the Relief of N. 
gern, which: kept itſelf Neuer, till eicher the 
Laceuæmomam, or Athenians got the better; andi 
when © the latter dechr'dt fighting opewd itw 
Gates to the Larralemoniums as Conquerors Up- 
on this the Outlaws were reſtor d, having; firſt 
taken art Oatlr not to-revive any thing of paſt 
Truries : But when” they had got the Power 
into their Ffands, they appitherided an hundred == 
of the adverſe Party, obliging the People 80 
condemia, and put therm to Deity * And then! 
taking che Government upon them, Content 
it TIRE eee 94 11. 
garchy. dn 
Thing being thus ſertled in Agar, OY 
das proceeded oft his March inito- Thyate, being; 
invited to it by the great Aﬀtiranices he res - 
ce d from Perdircas King of Mareduma, wh! 
alo on his Part began to be very 8 1 
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in thoſe Quarters. As Braſidas took his Way 

through Tbeſſuy, he was in great Danger of 

diſputing his Paſſage, for marching through the 
Territories of thoſe Princes without Leave firſt _ 
obtain'd. However theſe Difficulties being 
paſs' d, ſeveral Towns of Thhrace came over to 
him upon Promiſe of their Liberty, and being 
govern'd by their own Laws; the chief of which 
were Acanthus, Stagirus, and Ampbipolis. Su- | 
cydides the Hiſtorian Who commanded in thoſe 
Parts, march'd to the Relief of the latter, but 
came too late; and finding nothing was to be 
done there, threw himſelf into Eion, which Was. 
in the Neighbourhood, and . muſt have been 

taken the next Day. But the ſlaving this Town. 
did not make amends for the loſs of Ampbipolis, 
which was of very ill Conſequence to the Athe-, 
nians: For by it they were depriv'd not only 
of their Contribution, but alſo of great Store of 
Timber for their Shipping; and thereby a Paſ- 
ſage was open d to the Invaſion of their Con- 

federates. Thuqdides therefore was charg'd with 
Neglect in not ſuccouring this Place, and, by 

K 1 the Power of Cleons Faction, was baniſh'd, 
„% When the War was over, he return'd to 

Athens : But as he never appear d again in any 

public Station, and as the time and place of 
his Death are not clearly determin'd, it may be 

proper here to inſert what is further to be ſaid 
of him. | 
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He 


R aud Thras 
cian, whoſe Father was a AMiltiades, and of the 


mn 


ame Family” wih the great Captain of that = 
Name, Nis Edueation was ſuitable to his Birth, | 


and ſo was his Fortune: For in Thrace. he was, 


poſſels'd of ſome Gold Mines, which gare him 


great Credit and Influence in all that Country. 


This Brafidas was ſo well aware of, that he us d. 


his utmoſt Diligence, and offer d the moſt ad- 
vantageous Terms to the Citizens of Amphi- 

Polis, in order to get Poſſeſſion of it before, 
Thucydides could arrive. He went young to 
Thurium upon the Coaſt of Hal, where the 
Athenians had newly planted a Colony, But we 
have very little: Aceount of his Actions, either 
at home or abroad, before the Affair of Ampbi- 


polis; and that put an end to his Pretenſions 


a Söldker. Some have imagin'd, that he 
baniſh'd by the Qfraci/m :, But it has been 
ſhewn, that this was not the proper Puniſhment 


for thoſe who had miſbehav'd in the Service of 


their Country, but rather for thoſe who had be- 
hav'd too well, and had more Merit, chan was 
thought conſiſtent with the Safety of a free 


People. Beſides it was limited to ten Years; 


whereas it is certain, that Thucydides. was twenty 
| Years in Baniſhment. The Accounts of his 
return from his Exile are not ſo certain: But 
there is good reaſon to believe, that he was in 
the Number of thoſe who were reſtored by the 


9 of Aninefty, upon the Expulſion of 
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actions of the ſix ſucceeding Years, rather as the 


time ke * urite i Hiſtory, G0, be 


had before been collecting the Materials. for iin. 


firſt Part of the Tramſactions which he | ielates, 
he was an Eye-witneſs of; and as to the others, 


Which happen'd after his leaving the Bepvice, he 


ſpared no Pains or Expence to procure the beſt 
and trueſt Informations. Some have imagin d. 


that, according to his original Delign, he car 


— — 
they have therefore fix'd the Concluſſon of it to 
the twenty-firſt Year, looking upon the Tranſ- 


Conſequences of the War, than as being truly a 
part of it. But there does not appear to be 
fufficient Grounds for this Opinion: For the 
fame Animoſities and Hoſtilities were contiru'd 
between Athens and Sparta the laſt fix Years as 
before; and nothing but the humbling the ane 
or the other of theſe two rival States, which 
were contending for the Sovereignty of Greece, 
could decide their Quarrel. At length the Caſe 
happen'd accordingly- in the taking of Athens; 
and this was the only Period of Time, which 
could properly be ſaid to determine the War. 


From hence we may conclude, that 'Thucydides 


left his Hiſtory imperfect; and this was owing 
to his entering upon it ſo late. And yet if his 
Age be rightly computed, he lived to be full 

Eighty 


Poe ren 6ldy chen de hid twelve Yeats 
bf Life leſt to eotnplent it. But his great Ac- 
euracy and Exatneſs, boch in his Matter and 
Sue, made it a Wurk df niofe time than he 
the eighth Bock of his Hiſtory, according tf — 
tte preſent Diviſion: of vity (for it cunſiſted a- 
riently of Thirteen) does not appear to be ſo 
throughly-/finifh'd as the teſt, was, becauſe le 
did not live to reviſe it, ſo as to put the laſt 
hand to it. At leaſt this is à more natural way 
of accounting for this laſt Book, than by af- 
cribihg it to his Daughter, or to Mnepbon, 6r 
Theopompus. I have nothing to add here con- 
cerning the Merit of his Hiſtory, having al- 
. GR * 
Preſace 
- Brafides findiog whe Seaſon 100 ber Anne l. 
to puſh; his Conqueſts in theſe Parts, ſpent the 
reſt of the Winter in fortifying the Places le 
had taken, and in Preparations. for the taking 
of others. He was the chief Man Who put 
new Life into the Affairs of the Lace æmoniams, | 
which before this Expedition were in ſuch a 
declining Poſture, that they were afraid their 
Helots would take Advantage from the Loſſes 
they had ſuſtain d abroad; to make ſome Inno- ' 
vations at home: To prevent which they made 
_ uſe of a batbarous Stratagem. Proclamation 
was made, that as many of them as could give 
4 good Account of their Services done to the 
; TEES: * State 
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| State during the War, ſnould be made free: 
Upon which two thouſand of the moſt forward 
and active, and:conſequently the moſt likely to 
rebel, put in their Pretenſionsʒ and went with 
Crowns on their Heads in Proceſſion about the 
(Temples, in order to receive their Frecdom; 
Fr but were ſoon after made-awayz\ tho; after what 
the Helots manner is not recorded. And the State took 
ee this Opportunity of eee. more 
a them with Bra/idas.” 0% oil 208 bib 
Wdilſt theſe things were mandating in 7. — 
* Athenians. went with their whole Strength 
both of Citizens and Strangers into Bzotia, being 
invited thither by a Party of the Bæatians them- 
ſelves, who were endeavouring to change their 
Government into a Democracy after the Hibenian 
Model. The Athenians fortify'd Delium in the 
Territory of Tanagra; which being a thing 
contrary to the Cuſtom of Greece, becauſe that 
Place was ſacred to Apollo, the Confederates of 
Ne Fight the Bæotians reſented it, and gave them Battle. 
at Delium. Whilſt both Sides were engag'd with great Ob- 
ſtinacy, Pacondas the Theban General ſecretly de- 
- tach'd a Party of Horſe round the Hills, which 
falling unexpectedly upon the Enemies Rear, 
put the whole Athenian Army to flight, about a 
thouſand of them being kill'd, with Nippocrates 
their General. Delium being ſtill garriſon'd, the 
|  Beotians ſat down before it; and after ſeveral 
It} fruitleſs Attempts to recover it, they devis'd an 
8 Engine made of a grant Tard of a Ship, bor'd 
1 - through, 
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through und plateſl over with Iron at one end z 
to which was fwd a Pot fill'd with Sulphurr, 
and other combuſtible Matter. This being ap- 
ply'd to a Part of the Wall, Which was cover'd | 
with dry Vines, the Beſiegers blew with a huge 
Pair of Bellows through the Bore of the Yard, 
dants from the Walls, and made a Breach, bß 
which the Enemy enter'd the Town, wherein 
ſome were kill'd, and two hundred ow "IN ra 
o 0 wo ac oO HRP cat S200 0% 

The extraordinary Succeſs of the — 
being in ſome meaſure balanc d by the Defears 89. 2. 
at Delium, and other Places in the laſt Cam- 
paign, inclin'd both Parties to an Accommo- 
dation, at leaſt till ſuch time as they could 
recruit: And accordingly they made a Truce 4 Trae = 
for a Tear, in order to manage a Treaty for a/* © Tar. 
longer Term. But there being a Conteſt about 
two Towns, Scione and Menda, which revolt 
ed to Bra/idas after the Truce, the Athenians | + 
neglecting the War in all other Parts, apply'd © 
themſelves wholly to the reducing of theſe 
Places; the latter of which they took, and 
block'd up Scione. At which time Brafidas be- 
ing with Perdiccas, who made uſe of him to 
chaſtiſe his Neighbours, deſerted him to march 
to the Relief of theſe Towns; which ſo diſguſt- 
ed Perdiccas, that he immediately renew'd his 


League with Athens. 


'The 
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2 70 che Aubeman Fleet to Throat; where he tool 


Verde, atid ſent ſeven hundred Prifotiers to 
Abe. From thenee' he appear d before n 
pbipol; which was fo well feeur'd by Brefdar, 
chut he was forc'd to decamp. But as he is 
vrdering his Retreat, the Lacalemumians ſally 
Cieon and but and cut him off, with "fix hundred of ns 
. Met ich cat Loſs of only ſeven of their o], 
but among them Braas himſelf; who liv'd 
no longer, than till he had News of the Vis- 
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The Athinians duenne abe many mor- 
rifying Blows one upon the Neck of another, 
began to think of Peace in good earneſt : To 
aer the Death ef theſe two Generals did not 
2 little contribute. For they had hitherto both 
Av it, tho* they acted upon quite different 
Motives, and were r aeg 
eiples. ax 3, 
The'r Cha- Brafidas had une and Conduct, Mode: 
redn. ration and Integrity; and it was he alone, who 
at this time kept up the finking Reputation of 
his Country. He was the only Spartan ſinde 
Pauſanias, who appear d with any eſtabliſn · d Ca- 


racter among her Conſederates; to whom he be- 
hav'd ſo well, that they were again brought 
under her Dependence. And ſeveral Cities came 
in to him, as their common Deliverer from the 
Tyranny of Athens. The Inhabitants of Ampbi- 
polis, beſides their joining with the other Allies 
in 


— big Funeral, in a public man- 
ber, inſtituted Anniverſary Games and Sacrifiges 
to his Memory as an Hero, and ſo far conſi- 
all che Monuments which had been preſery'd. 
as. Marks of their being an Atbenian Colony. 
His Oppoſition to the Peace was not ſo much 
the Effect of his Obſtinacy, as of a true S hartan 
Zeal for the Honour of his Country, which he 
with too much Inſolence and Contempt. He 
had now a fair Proſpect of bringing them to 
Reaſon, as he was gaining ground upon them, 
and every Day making freſh Conqueſts: And 
howevet he might be tranſported with the Glory 
of performing great Actions, yet the main End 
of his Ambition ſeems to have been the bringing 
the War to an happy Concluſion.) I muſt not 
here omit the generous Anſwer his Mother made 
to the Perſons -who brought her the News of 
his Death. Upon her asking them, whether he 
died honourably, they naturally ſell into En - 
comiums of his great Exploits, and his perſo- 
r and [prefer'd n to all a | 
+ moans bu Sparta bus fill may Gin | 
braver than be. 


* * Nan. e 
arrogant and obſtinate, contentious, envious and 
malicious, covetous and corrupt. And yet with 
all theſe bad Qualities, he had ſome little Arts 

of 
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of Popularity; which rais'd and ſupported lim. 
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Tre made it his Buſineſs to careſs the old | 


Men; and as much as he lov'd Mony, he 
oſten reliev'd the Poor. He had a ready Wit, 
with'a way of Drollery that took with many; 


cho“ with the Generality it paſs'd"for Banter and 
Buffoonry. He had one very refined way 6f 


recommending bimſelf, which was, upon his 


coming into Power, to diſeard all his old Friends, 


for fear it ſhould be thought he would be bird 
by them. At the ſame time he pick'd up 4 
vile Set of Sycophants in their room, and made 
a ſervile Court to the loweſt Dregs of the People! 


And yet even they had ſo bad an Opinion of 


 Nicias his proſeſs'd Enemy, who, tho' he took 


part with the Nobility,” ſtil” preſerv'd an In- 
tereſt in the Commons, and was more gene- 
rally reſpected. That which Cleon chiefly de- 


pended on, was his Eloquence: But it was of 


a boiſterous kind, verboſe and petulant, and 
conſiſted more in the Vehemence of his Stile 
and Utterance, and the Frantickneſs of his 


Action and Geſture, than in the Strength of 


his Reaſoning. By this furious manner of ha- 
ranguing, he introduc'd among the Orators and 


Stateſmen a Licentiouſneſs and Indecency, which 
were not known before; and which gave riſe 


to the many riotous and diſorderly Proceedings, 
which were aſterwards in the Aﬀemblies, when 
almoſt * 2 was carried by Noiſe and 

4 Tumult. 


Chap. V. Be recian Hiſtory. 
Tumult. In the military. part of his Service, he 

was as unaccountable as in the reſt of his Con- 
duct. He was not naturally form'd for War, 

and only made uſe of it as a Cloke for his | 
ill Practices, and becauſe he could not carry on 

his other Views without it. His taking Spbacteria 

was certainly , a, great Action; but it was a raſh 
and deſperate one ; and it has been ſhewn how 
he was undeſignedly drawn into it by a Bravado 
of his own. However he was ſo blown up with 
the Succeſs of that Expedition, that he fancied 
himſelf a General; and the People were brought 
to have the ſame. Opinion of him. But the 
Event ſoon undeceiv d them, and convinc'd 
them, that he knew better how to lead them 
in the Aſſembly, than in the Field. In reality 
he was not a Man to be truſted in either: For 


in the one, he was more of a Bluſterer, than 


of a Soldier, and in the other, he had more of 


an Incendiary, than of a Patriot. f 
The Lacedemonians were no leſs indlin'd to 


Peace than the Athenians, and were glad to treat 


at this time, while they could do it with Ho- 
nour. . Beſides they had nothing more at heart, 

than the Impriſonment of their Men taken art 
Pylus, they being the Chief of their City : And 
among other Conſiderations, it was not the leaſt, 

that the Truce which they had made with 
Argos for thirty Years, was juſt upon ex- 
piring. This was a ſtrong and flouriſhing City; 
and tho it was not of itſelf a Match for 


Sparta, 
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| | contemptible; and that it held too good 4 Cor-/ 
| reſpondence with its Neighbours, not to make 
| _____ ifelf capable of giving them! # great deal of 
Uneafinefs. The Matter having been cmd, 
and debated moſt part of the Winter, the Late- 
demonians, to bring the Treaty to a Concluſion, 
gave out, that they were reſoly*d, as foon as the 
Seaſon would permit, to fortify in Antica. Upon 
Peace which the Athenians grew more moderate in their 
* Demands; and a Peace was concluded in "the 
Years, tenth Year of the War between the two States 
and their Confederates, for fifty Years : The : 
chief Articles being, That the Garriſons ſhould be 
evacuated, and the Towns and Priſoners reftof*d n 
both Sides. This was call'd the Nxian Peace, be- 
caufe Nicias, who was juſt the Reverfe of” his 

Rival Cleon, was the chief Inſtrument in it. 
Beſides the tender Concern he always expreſs'd 
for his Country, he had more particular Ends in 
it, in ſecuring his Reputation. For he had been 
upon many Expeditions, and had generally fuc- 
ceeded in them. But yet he was ſenfible, how” 
much he ow'd to his Good-fortune, and his cau- 
tious Management; and he did not care to riſk. 

what he had already got, for the Hopes of more. 
Aſchylus, About the Beginning of this War, or ſome 
FT 9 few Years before it, died Aſclylus an Athenian, 
from whom we may date the Original of Tra- 

gedy. For the earlier Eſſays towards it were 

no more than a continu'd Song of the Chorus: 
And 


And the Improvement it receiy'd from The/dis 


Perſon, whoſe Buſineſs it was to relieve the-Cho- - 


rus with the Recital of ſome ill uſtrious Advew- 
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hom he dre{fd in Habits ſuitable to the Cha- 
racters they were to fuſtain. His Stile is ſublime 
and © pompous, but withal harfh and: obſcure: 
The main End of all his Pieces, is Terror; and 
tha" he has not work d it up with that Cnducr 
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Athenians and Lacedzmonians far 
- fifty Years,..to CIS 4 875 
loponneſian 


War. 


Containing the Space of. 1 17 1 Years. 


PHERE ws one Clue inte la Treaty, 4 A.M. 
whereby it was provided, That tbe Athe- 
nians and Eacedemonians might alter, or add 1 e 
as they ſaw occafion : Which look'd-ſo Arbitrary ** * 
and Deſigning, that 'the Baotians, and ſeveral 
Mt of 
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of the Pelopotriefian Allies would not Gghvit, 

— Whereupon' Nicias, to unite Athens and Shorts 
22 cloſer Tie, and ſtrike a Terror into thoſe 
i wo ſtood out, prevaibd wich the two States, 
 Athensaud beſides the Peace, to enter into a League offen · 
Sparta. five and defenſive; for the ſame Term of fifty 
FTears: Which however laſted but between ſeven 
and eight of them; and during that time the 
War was not intirely interrupted, becauſe the 

_ Treaty was never fairly put in Execution. 
This ſtuck chiefly upon the Lacedæmonians, to 
whom it falling by Lot to make the firſt Re- 
ſtitution, they immediately began with that of 
Perſons, and in Return, receiv'd their Priſoners 
taken at Pylus:. And for Places they endea- 
vour'd it; but the Truth is, they had promis'd_ 
- more than they were able to perform. They had 
won more Towns than the Athenians, but then 
they were not ſuch abſolute Maſters of them. 
For ſome they had reſtor'd to, ſuch of their 
Allies, from whom the Athenians. had taken 


them; ſome, and thoſe the greateſt Part, they 
had ſer at liberty upon opening their Gates to 
them, as their Friends and Deliverers: and tho 
they found. means of making Satisfaction for 
theſe, by permitting the Athenians to retain 
others, which they had taken during the War; 
yet there were others, which they had taken 
into their Protection, and which having exaſ- 
perated the Athenians by revolting, would not 
| endure to hear of being abandon'd to their old 
| Maſters. 


all the Methods in order to it, but downright 
Force; and this they had promis d to employ 


in caſe of a poſitive Refuſal; and, by joining 
with the Atbenians, to oblige all the G 
rates in general to accept of the Peace. 

But this cold Performance of Articles * 
the Athenians ſuſpect the Sincerity of their In- 
Hands: And tho they maintain'd. a ſort of 
Correſpondence, they were ſo far from proceed- 
ing with Vigour againſt the diſcontented Con- 
federates, that they gave them an Opportunity 
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W over, tho the Fr | 
monians had drawn out their Garriſon, and us'd 


of uniting againſt them. The firſt who pub- 3. e of 


liſh*d their Grievances, were the Corinthians; 


monians, as being deſerted by them, | apply'd 
themſelves to Argos. their profeſs'd Enemy, inſi- 


nuating, That the League between Athens and 


Sparta, was. only a Combination to enſlave the reft 
of Greece. There needed not many Arguments 
with the Argives, whoſe Truce being expir'd, 
they expected when the Lacedemonians ſhould 


the Conft- , 
derates 


who turning all their Anger upon the Lacede- Aged. 


fall upon them. Beſides they were grown rich 


and powerful through, a. long courſe ' of Tran- 
quillity, and had conceiv'd ſuch a contemptible 
Notion of the Lacedæmonians ſince their Defeat 
at Pylus, and their ſuing for Peace, that they 
thought this a good Opportunity of wreſting 

Vo I. I. Ce the 
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de Se of Peloponneſus out of their 
Hands. Accordingly they deputed twelve of 
their Citizens with a Commiſſion at large, to 
make an Alliance wich any free Cities of Greece, 
but, Athens and Sparta. The Gates of Argos 
being open to all the reſt, the firſt that led the 
Way, was Mantinea of Arcudia, which had 
lately thrown off its Dependence” upon Sparta; 
and this City was follow*d by ſeveral others of 
Peloponneſus. "Fhe Lacediemonians perceiving the 
Corinthians to be at the bottom of all theſe 
Proceedings, ſent their Ambaſſadors to put a 
Stop to them. Who, after many Remonſtrances, 
charg d them with Perjury, in caſe they for- 
Took the Alliance, or did not accept the Freaty 
| upon the Foot it was ſettled, ſince it was agreed 
between em, That what was concluded 'by a NM 
fority, Muli be linding 10 all. The Corinthians 
turn'd their own Arguments of Reaſon and 
Religion upon them, alledging, That they had 
not perform d the Conditions of tbe Treaty, in not 
providing better for the Reſtitution- of” the: Places 
they had Joſt : That they-could not deſert their Con- 
faderates in Thrace, without manife. Breach of 
4 former Oath, which they bad taken to protett 
them; and that at for their League with Argos, 
they ſhould follow Fuſtice, and the Advice of their 
Friends. Thus having diſmiſs'd the Ambaſſa- 
dors, they not only enter d. themſelves into Al- 
luance with Argos, but endeavour'd to bring in 
ſeveral other States, and practis'd more parti- 
cularly 
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te different Fortis of Government usd im 
Sparta. Thus was moſt part of this Year ſpent 
in Conferences and Negbtiations on all Sides, 
is breaking and rehewing Treaties: and Allis 
m à manner left to themſelves, being equally 
jealous of their Neighbours, and diflatisty*d with 
which was fill in their Haads, intimated to 
them, that they ſhould be repoſſeſs d of itz'prox 
them. | Yer the Baomunsg reſusd to part with it; 
unleſs the Zabalamomam would make a\private 
knew it was expreſly. contrery te thin, which | 
they Rad ratifyd with" the 1 ben whettlh 
it was provided, 7 hr 16 Nu und be ] 
winbont nbe joint Conſent of then bub, Bat he 
Boosium; notwithſtunding their Agreementz de- 
mold” Panatum, alledꝑing for their Excuſe, 
that as ir ſtood upon the Corifines” of Alen 
and Hæotia it was formerly agreed rhat” ic 
ſhould not be held 8 bit 
in common to bott. 
The Latedenoniats having brone one AE Olymp. 
ticle of their Treaty Wiel the Hemm, te en 9®: ' 
able tkem to perform another; were Hiatne fury 
e 2 
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| | moſt prevailing was his Ambition : In the Pur- 
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the Buſineſs of Panadum: And all they had to 


ſalve the Matter at Atem, was, That the Place 
Enemies to the State. But the Athenians| reſent- 
ed it extremely, as not imagining but what 
was done, was at leaſt with their Conſent, if 
not at their Inſtigation. They tald em plain- 
ly, They bad broke the tbree moſt material Arti- 
cles of the Peace, in entering into a ſeparate League 
with the 'Bceotians ; in demoliſbing a Town- they. 
ought to have reſtor d; and laſtly, in not forcing. 
their neee wake ous the pag * 4 
Treaty. | | 

. e eee fat * to- 
wards. a Rupture, they were eaſily | aggravated 
both by the preſent Ephori at Sparta, who were 
more inolinable to the War, as alſo. by ſeveral. 
of the leading Men at, Athens. , Nicias; indeed 


The 5 1 of was employ'd as a Mediator on both Sides; 
_ of but Was violently oppos'd' by Alcibiades, who 
Alcibiades had too conſiderable a Share in thoſe Tranſ- 


actions, to be but barely mention d. His Father 

was Clinias, who fitted out a Galley at his own 
Charge, and behay'd very well in the Fight at 
Artemiſium. He was left young to the Care of 
his Uncle Pericles; under whom he laid the 
Foundation of that Eminence, to which he af- 


terwards arriv'd. He was naturally ſubject to 


great Exceſſes of Paſſion in all kinds; but the 


ſuit 
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mit of which he appear'd bold and generous, 
and yet ſomewhat turbulent and perverſe. Of 
which we may form an Idea; from an Inftance 
of his Childhood: For as he was playing in 
the Street, a Cart happen d to come by; and 
being very intent upon his Sport, he bid the 
Driver ſtop: When he found he could not have 
his Will of the Fellow, but that he ſtill came 
on, he throws himſelf along juſt in the Road, 
Now, ſays he, drive on. His way of living 
was not only looſe and effeminate, but riotous 
even to Debauchery, and a Contempt of Re- 
ligion, and the Laws. Not but he could put 

2 Reſtraint upon himſelf when his Intereſt re- 
quir'd it; and was ſuch a Maſter of Diſguiſe, 
that he could conform himſelf to any Faſhion, 
or Country. In Ionia, he was luxurious, fro- 
lick, and lazy; in Thrace, he was always drink- 
ing, or on Horſeback ; and when he was with 
Perfians, he exceeded them in Pomp and Mag- 
nificence. He could comply with the ſevereſt 

Diſcipline, and the ſtricteſt Virtue; inſomuch 
that even at Sparta he was admir'd, as one la- 
borious, frugal, and reſerv d; and it is'remark- 
able, that of all his Friends, none was more inti- 
mate with him than Socrates. So that it is not ſo 
much from the Inequality of his Manners, as 
from the different Appearances. of them, that 
Men have form'd ſo many different Judgments 
of him. But whatever his Vices were, he was 
2 Man of prodigious Parts, Subtilty, and Ad- 

Dez dreſs, 
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La and the Glary of bv Juerg, his 


he employ'd in Danatives, pub- 
all forts of Munificence ; the 


what Geld hae been cvimbaid in Gn, paſ d 
in kim only for the Starts and Sallies of Youth, 
and the Eſſects of Gopd-nature. In ſhort, he 
had a Charm for every one he convers'd with 
and thoſe who abhorr'd his Prafices, at the 
. fame time doted on the Mas. His firſt Expe- 
dition was againſt Potidea; where being wound- 
ed, and hard preſs'd by the Enemy, Soerates 
threw himſelf before him, and reſcu'd him: 
And he afterwards did the ſame for Socrates at 
the Battle of Delium. Having got ſome Re- 
putation in the Army, he was immediately ſur- 
rounded with a Croud of Flatterers; and as 


his Vanity all along kept pace with his Am- 
bition, he was eaſily perſuaded, that as ſoon as 
he concern'd himſelf in public Affairs, he 

ſhould 


ſhould not only echpſe che teſt of che Generals, 


and Stateſmen, but exceed the Authority, and 


Reputation of Prrialas himſelf. 


And indeed 
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he ſehn 'order'd it ſo that he had one m 


mer af which. being the older Man, and of 4 
more ſettled Ifftereft, and Character, 


. 
he ſhould have little mof to do. | 
Wick this Deſign he had all 4 psd 
the Pace: Aud obſerving mow; that the v- 
monidm, he gave them a cret Aſſurance of à 


And tranſacting ks well in Perſon, as by Let- 
among the People, he encourag'd them t be 
under nd manner of Hpgrebenfions from Sparta, but 
te apply themſtives wholly to the Athenians, who, 
if they wonld baue 4 little Patience, would rt- 

pent of the Poace, am ſoon put an end to f. 
— andre — 
improv'd the Handle che Lacademoniaut had 
given, to exaſperate the People both againſt 
them and Nicias. Which had fo good an 
Effect, that every thing ſeem d diſpos'd: for a 


Treaty with Argos: Of which the Zacediemonians 
being very apprehenſive, immediately diſpatch'd 


their Ambaſſadors ts Athens 3 who at firſt faid 
what — ſatisfactory, That they came 


Niciat and Pheax to grapple with; the för- 


pern 
with thoſe who were weary of the War, be 
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with full Power to concert all Matters in Diffe- 
rence upon equal Terms. The Council receiv'd 
their Propoſitions, and the People were to af- 
ſemble the next Day, to give them Audience. 
Alcibiades in the mean while fearing, leſt this 
Negotiation would ruin his Deſigns, had a ſe- 
ſuaded them under a colour of Friendſhip, not 
to let the People know at firſt, what full 
Powers their Commiſſion gave them; but in- 
timate, That they came only to treat, and make 
Propoſals ;, for that otherwiſe, they would grow 
infolent in their Demands, and extort from them 
ſuch unreaſonable Terms, as they could not 
with Honour conſent to. They were fo well 
fatisfy'd of the Prudence and Sincerity of this 
Advice, that he drew them from Nicias, to 
rely intirely upon himſelf : And the next Day, 
when the People were aſſembled, and the Am- 
liging Air demanded” of them, With what 
Powers they were come They made anſwer, 
That they were not come as Plenipotentiaries. Up- 
on which he inſtantly chang'd his Voice and 
Countenance, and exclaiming againſt them as 
bow - they tranſaited any thing with Men, on 
whom they could bade ſo little Dependence. The 
People diſmiſs'd the Ambaſſadors in a Rage; 
and Nicias knowing nothing of the Deceit, 
was confounded, and in Diſgrace. To redeem 
* © his 


his Credit, he propos d being ſent once more to Ae 
Sparta : But not being able to gain ſuch Terms 
there, as the Athenians demanded, they imtne- 

diately upon his Return, ſtruck up a | 
with the Argives t 


in Terms cancel that with the Lactdemonians, 
tho it is plain, A of it was 
levell'd againſt/chem. | 11 1 v7. 
Upon —— Aale ue W 
clar d General; and tho his beſt Friends could JJ: 
not commend the Method, by which he brought wec/ar'd - 
about his Deſigns; yet it was look'd upon as ©**** 
a great Reach in Politics, thus to divide, and 
ſhake almoſt all Peloponneſis, and to remove the 
War ſo far from the Athenian Frontier, that 
even Succeſs would profit the Enemy bur little, 
ſhould they be Conquerors, - whereas if they 
were defeated, Sparta itſelf would be hardly 
ſafe. The chief Buſineſs of this Lear, was a 
War between the Argives and Epidaurians, be- 
gun upon a ſlight Pretence, that the Latter had 
refus'd to ſend a Victim to Apollo Pythins, whoſe 
Temple belong'd chiefly to the Care of the 
Argives : But the true Deſign was to ſecure 
themſelves on that Side from the Corinthians. 
Accordingly they made ſeveral Incurſions into 
their Territories, but without any conſiderable 
Action: And Alcibiades, who march'd to their 
himſelf in Peloponneſus, return'd, 


The 


oper „„ 1 


— N 


Efforts to recover cheit Authority; But finding 


many of their Confederates already gone off, and 


che veſt wavering, roſolv d to remedy the Evil, 


1 before it ſpread top far and drawing out their 


1 _ whole Force both of Citizens and Slaves, were 
Join'd by their Allies, and encamp'd almoſt un- 
Notice of their March, made all Prepa- 
rations, and came out with a full Reſolution to 

ficht them. But guſt as they were going to en- 
gage, two of their Officers went over to Anis the 


* Spartan King and General, and pfopos'd to him 


to have the Buſineſs made up by a Reference. 
He immediately cloſing with che Offer, in order 
to it, granted them a Truce for four Months, 
and drew off his Artny, the whole Affair being 
in 4 manner tranſacted by theſe chree, without 
any general Conſent, or Knowledge on either 
Side. The Pelopornefians, tho? they durſt not 
diſobey their Ordets, inveigh'd grievouſly againſt 
Hgis, for letting ſuch an Advantage flip, as they 
could never promiſe to themſelves again: For 
they had actually hemm'd in the Enemy, and 
that with the beſt, if not the greateſt Army, that 
ever was brought into the Field. And the Agives 
were ſo little apprehenſive of Danger on their 
Side, that they were no leſs incens'd againſt their 
Mediators; one of whom they fore'd. to the Al- 
tars to ſave his Life, and confiſcated his Goods. 


After * 


. — — confi- 
derable Recryits, and perſuaded the gives th 
menus in Arcadia, and took it: At which the 
Zacedemonians were ſo enrag'd, that imputing it 
all ro Apis, they reſolv'd to pulldown his Houſe, 
to take the Field again, without aſſigning him 
ten of their Citizens, as a Council. An Qeen- 
ſion was ſoon offer'd t wipe off this Stain, by 
marching to the Relief of T. In the Ter- 
ritory of Afgntizes he gave the Agives Battle 2.4 Battle 
And tho! his right Wing was preſs'd, "the mals be 
Battle, where he himſelf commanded, forcd therweer che 
Enemy to give ground; and having by chat nenten Bo 
means gat an Opportunity of relieving the rest, and Ar. 
| he” obtain'd a memorable Victory; "which yer®"** / 
might have been more lete, if he would 
have made the moſt of it: it being againſt 
the Spartan Diſcipline to continue the Furſut 
long, he contented himſelf with being Maſter 
of the Field. However there fell eleven hun- 
dred of the Enemy, and dnly three hundred 
Lacedemonians, with ſome few of their Confede- 
rates. Ait by this Battle redeem'd bath his own, 


and his Country's Honour, ſo far at leaſt, that 
thoſe Miſcarriages, which had paſs'd for Cow- 
| ardiſe, 


of 3. 
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ardiſe, or Miſmanagement, were now generally 
aſcrib'd to Fortune. Upon this, the Lacedemo- 
mant took the Field again this'Year ; but rather 


| than: venture atiocher Bettle;? che 66-treke with. 


Argos; which preſently concluded with them, 
firſt a Peace, and then a League, thereby ex- 
cluding all its Allies but Mantinea, which, by 
oblig'd to declare for Sparta. That which fa- 
cilitated the Treaty, was a Deſign of ſome of 
the Argives to introduce an Oligarchy; which, 
by the Aſſiſtance of the Lacedemonians, they 
eſtabliſned after their Model; uber ge. 
Change was effected at Sin. | 

But in a few Months after, che nn at 


Argos took up Arms, and having gain'd ſome 


Advantage, Alcibiades came in to their Aid, 
and not only reſtor'd the Democracy, but made 
them renew their League with Athens. He per- 


ſuaded them further to join their City to the 


Sea by long Walls, that ſo he might upon all 
Occaſions relieve them; which were no ſooner 
perfected, but the Lacedemonians came with an 


Army, and demoliſh'd them. 


n 
went thither with twenty Gallies; and appre- 


hending about three hundred of thoſe, who 
were moſt ſuſpected to be in the Spartan 


2 e them in the wanne 


— 


After 


* 
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After which the | Athenians reſolvitg,” that #79 © 
Melos ſhould acknowledge their — 

as the reſt of the Iſlands did, went with a 

Fleet againſt it; and at their Arrival ſent their 

Deputies to expoſtulate. The Melians:told them 

in a long Conference, That 'whilft they had am 

Hopes left, it could nat he enpefted, they ſhould 

throw up that Liberty, which they had maintain'd 

ſo. fucceſsfully | for ſeven hundred Tears: That: the 

two diſputable Points in War, were Fortune and 

Power z for the' firſt. of anbich they could depend 

upon the Juſtice of tbeir Cauſe, to keep the Gods 

on their Side; and as. fer human Afilance, that 

as they were a Colony and Confederate. of the La- 
cedæmonians, . they: had geod reaſan to expert it 

of | them, from a double Tye of Honour and Conſan- — 
guinity: That however, "if. not 46\moleſs-the Athe ' 
nians, would anſwer their Purpoſe, they were-cott- 

tent to ftand neuter. This they inſinuated in fo 

artful and ſubmiſſiye a manner; and yet with 
ſomething, ſo noble and ingenuous, that they 
were willing to preſerve their Lives, provided 
it were not at the Expence of their Honour 
and Liberty, and who knew how to employ 
their Reaſon, well, when their Sword had failed 
them. The Anſwer of the Atbeniam was full 
of Inſolence and Contempt, That they". did not 
come to enter into a long Detail, ar to debate, ſo 
as to put themſelves upon an equal foot with them: 
That they could oe no Fama by ſubmitting to 
 fach 
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which they derive from the time of the P- 
Pan Wars. Then they ridicul'd the Vanity of 


 Confoitution' obig d them to enpraſs, if mu g 
rally confin'd to thimſebves'; for" that in repel of 
others, Honoum and\Fuſtice were bus other Nantes 


- Th \Greelan Navy. Boch 

fuck 4. Patuur aa theirs : That they fawn the Dunger 
m at band; and the only Qxaftion was, Werder 
t would be profery'd, or abt. However, to give 
fomie colour” to their Proceedings; they int 
mated a Right of Soveteignty over them, 


their Hopes in depending upom the Lavedoms- 
nian, telling them, That wbatrum G Yugi their 


far Will and Intereſt; and that this was wo 


' where more a Maxim, than at Sparta: bar ſup 


poſing them never ſo well inelit'd' 10 relive them, 
yet it was not in their Power, whilff the Athe- 
nians tere Maſters at Sas: And that in ſhot, 
fee they would nat embrace this only Opportunity 
of preventing their Ruin, they m expetÞ the Com 
ſequence. After this fruitleſs Intercourſe, the 
AfÞbenians began their Works, and were inter- 


rupted by two ſueceſsful Sallies of the Metin. 


Bur in the Winter, upon the Arrival of Re- 
eruits from Athens, they furrender'd at Difcre- 
tion; the Men were put to the Sword, the Wo- 
mem and Children made Slaves, and the Place 
repeopled by a Coleny of five hundred Arbs- 
mins. Pelopommeſus vas generally quiet this Year: 
But the” Arbeniam, Who lay in Pylus, infeſted 
Earonia, and carry in a great deal of Booty; 
n the Lacedemonians dic not care to re- 

ſent 


ſent as a manifeſt Breach of the Peace, but only 
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pon this little Reſpite does epen War; Ter 


Athenians turn'd their Thoughts again upon & 


2 in 


cily, having the laſt Fear entertain d Ambaſſadors wy. 


from Exeta, who demanded” their Affiſtanet 
againſt the Selinuntians, and Syracufians. "They 
promis'd large Supplies of Mony for « 

on the War; and repreſented, that Atbeur W | 
particularly intereſted in the Quarrel, leſt Sy- 
racuſe growing abſolute at home, ſhould join 
with the Peloponnefians agalnſt Her: The Arbenians 
readily embrac d fo plauſible an Handle, as the 
aiding their Confederates : But Alkibiaues was 
the Man, who inflam'd this Defire of cheirs to 
the height, and prevaibd with them no longer 
to proceed ſecretly in their Defign, and by 
degrees, but to ſet out a great Fleet, and un- 
dertake at once to make themſtlves Maſters of 
the Iſland. To this purpoſe he poſſeſs d the 
People with great Hopes, whilſt he Himſelf en- 
rertain'd much greater; ſo that the Conqueſt of 
Sicily, which was the utmoſt Bound of their 
Ambition, was but the Beginning of his. For 
he dreamt of nothing leſs than the Conqueſt of 
Carthage and Libya; and, by tie Acceſſion” of 
theſe, fancy'd himſelf” already Maſter of 7/aly, 
and Peloponneſus; and ſeemd to look upon 
Sicily, as little more than a Ma for the 
War. The wiſer Sort made a Jeſt of this Ex- 


pedition, 
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pedition, but durſt nt declare their Opinion © 
vo becauſe they found the bulk of the People 
Sr with the Thanks of it, that you 
might ſee them, Old and Young, forming them- 
. | | 3 Ty ſelves into Companies, ſome drawing the Figure 
| ex Sicih, others making, Charts; and defcribing 
= he Seve, eee which this. We 
ſhews oppoſite to the Ifrican Shore. 5 
Accordingly. they decreed a War 1 the 
Conduct of Acibiader, Nicias and Lamac bus, 
thinking to temper the Heat of the firſt, with 
the Caution and Experience of the others. 
But Miias would have declin'd the Command, 
by oppoſing the thing in general, as no leſs 
difficult in itſelf, than ill-tim'd in reſpect of 
the Lacedemonians, who only waited ſuch an 
Opportunity, to repair their Loſſes and Diſ- 
grace. He alſo inveigh'd againſt Alcibiades, as 
too young and raſh for ſuch an Enterpriſe, and 
inſinuated, Tbat bis chief Aim in promoting it, 
was to ſupport his own Grandeur and Luxury, at 
the Expence and Danger ef | the Public. Alci- 
biades urg'd on the contrary, That they had 
nothing to fear from the Lacedzmonians, who 
were brought ſo low, that be bad lately. oblig d 
them to ſtake their All »pon the Fortune of one 
Day at Mantinea. Then for afive, and turbu- 
lent Spirits, ſuch as were the Athenians, that it 
was always thought neceſſary to keep them up to 
| their Diſcipline, and that they could be no where 
more wy employ'd, than againſt ſuch States, 


AS. 
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es they had reaſon to ſuſpelt would be their Ent+ 
mies, and whom, in common Policy, they ought to 
begin with firſt; © That therefore the Obſtimacy of 
 Nicias ## vppofing it, tended only to Sloth,” and de- 
Alion. Nitias had no way left to deter the Peo- 
ple from this Enterpriſe, but by laying before 
them the great Preparations it would require: 
But to ohviate all Objections of this kind, they 
declar d the three Generals abſolute,” to regulate 
every thing both at home and abroad, in the 
manner they ſhould judge moſt conducive to the 
Advantage of the State. By this means Nicias 
was forc'd to comply; tho? it was ſo much 
againſt his Will, that he was ſaid t have been 
hurry'd away, and dragg'd, as it 73 by the * 
any Shoulders into Sicily. 2 
There deing no aber room 1 ſos 
K Fleet was rigg'd out of above an hun- 
dred and thirty Sail, with five thouſand and 
one hundred Soldiers, and other neceſſary Pro- 
viſions of all kinds, and every way complete. 
But juſt as they were putting to Sea, it happen'd 
that moſt of the Images of Mercury through - 
out the whole City were defac'd and broken: 
Which being look'd upon as omirious to the 
Expedition, and ſuppos d to be done by ſome 
who were ill - affected to the Government, great 
Rewards were propos d to any that would diſ- 
cover the Authors; and aftet a ſtrict "Enquiry, Alcibledes. 
Alcibiades was accus d. The People were yio- re Feng 


lently incensd againſt 1 37 _ they 1 the Imager 
Vo t. I. | 2 
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fit to let him proceed on hia Voyage to Sinh, 
and if there appear d any Matters againſt bim, 
to call him to an Account afterwards;..tho? he 

proffer d ta take his Trial imimediately upon ir, 

and urg'd it as a very prepoſterous. ching, Th. 

fend a Man, who was thayght «buaxious 1 the 

State, with ſuch a Force under bis Command, and 

not to give him an Opportunity of purging himfelf. 

One principal Motive with them, for putting 
en. d de e Shola: fa-foad -of 
out him. 
The whole Fleet met da, as 

| thence parted for Sicily; but the Generals were 
divided in their Opinions, as to the Place where 
for making directly to Syracuſe the Capital: He 
urg'd, That it was af yet unprovidad, and under 
the greateſt Conſternatian; that an Arm was al- 
ways moſt terrible at the Ant, before the Enemy 
bad time to recolleft their Spirits, and make the 
Danger familiar to them, But the others Reaſons 
taking place, it was agreed to reduce the leſſer 
Cities firſt; and having detach'd ten Gallies 
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only to take a View of the Situation and Har- 
bour of Sracuſe, they landed with the elt of 
their Forces, and ſurprisd Catana. 
He i, far After which Atcibiadzs was ſent for home, 
fer home in order to abide his Trial. For his Enemies 
32 attack 
f 10 an 
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a hi Gl the Information againſt him, 


r tiotous way of Living, and 
is haying fn, the Myſteries of Meck and 

Proſerpine at a'drunken asf in which pi 

of Mockery he afted the C 


Charge fell ve rut upon his Friends and 
\cquaintance at Arbens ; and being apprehen- 
ve that he ſhould” meet with the fame' Treat- 


ment, he fed to Sparta, having "Hirſt "Gefir'd 


Fry 


ra pf fa ſafe Cord, und at the ſame time 


affur'd the  Spart tans, That be would mate thei 


amends ty bis futurg Servi ces, fer all the Miſchief 
be had done them, whit 5 was their Enemy: As he 
was making his Eſcape, Obe, who knew him, 


ere 


ak A him, If he dn ot truſt bis natroe bunny: 
Nes, « 45, I dare truſt her for all other things, 

t when the Matter. concerns ny Life,” Twill not 
iruſt my Mother, Ie} 52 Pt by miſtike throw 
in a black 3 inf tad * wh ite one. When 
afterwards he was GL that the Afembly had 
E. nounc d. Judgment. 6 of Death apathft k kiln: all 

ſaid | was, 1 | will mak al them elk, That 7 am 


ro Rog ' ans 
yet 5 * | 


The Syracyfans had by. this time 7 them: | 


ſelves in a Poſture of fence and findir 

that Nias did not adyance towards them, 957 

talk d of attacking him in his Cam amp; n "4 ſome 

of NS kd i in a Fs way, Whither he 
0 
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bis Guile,” as tothe Puſinets of the 


Prieſt. The 
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tip more fiercely, and openly; "they had drawn © © 
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Wc 


was wund Ni this Infule and reſoly'd to Tl 


the beſt of. his way to p RE" He durſt not 
attempt it by Land for want of Cavalry; and 


he thought it equally hazardous to make a De- 
ſcent by Sea upon an Enemy, who was fo 


well prepar'd to receive him.  Howevet he 
choſe the latter way, and ſacceedtd 1 in it by a 
Stratagem. He had gain'd 4 Citizen of Ca- 
tana, to go as a Deſerter to the Hracuſians, and 
inform them, that the Athenians lay every Night 
in the Town without their Arms, and and that 


early id the Morning, on a certain Day ap- 


pointed, they might ſurpriſe them, ſeize on 
their Camp, with all their Arms and Baggage, 
burn their Fleet in the Harbour, and deſtroy 
the whole Army. The Syracufians gave credit 
to him, and march'd with all their Forces to- 


wards Catana: Which Nicias had no ſooner | 
Notice of, but he embark'd his Troops, and 
ſteering away for Syracuſe, landed them there 
the next Morning, and fortify'd him ſelf i in the 
Out-skirts of the Town. 

The - Hracufians were ſo provok*d at this 


Trick being put upon them, that they imme- 


% 


diately return'd to ꝙvracuſe, and preſented them- 
ſelves without the Walls in order of Battle. 
Nicias march'd out of his Trenches to meet 
them; and a very ſharp Action enſu'd, where- 
in at length the Athenians got the better, and 
forc'd the Enemy back to the City, after 


having kill'd two hundred and fixty of them. 
and 
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and their Confederates, with the loſs of fifty of « * 
their own Men. They were not as yet in 
4 Condition to attack the City; and therefore 
took up their Winter Quarters at Entana and 
Naxus., 
The Qracyfans in che mean while” Kat to 
ſolicit the Aſſiſtance of Corinth and Sparta; 
the former of which eaſily conſented to it; and 
the Spartans. were work d up to it by Alcibiades, 
who alſo encourag d them to renew the War 
at home, and to fortify in Attica.  _ 

_ Nicias at the ſame time was gaining ground 
in the hand; ſo that moſt of the Inland Towns 
cams in to him, And having the next Tear 
receiv'd a Supply of Horſe, with other Pro- ( 
viſions, from Athens, he ſet Sail for Syracuſe, in 
order to block it up by Sea and Land. The 
Fate of Athens and Syracuſe depended ſo much 
upon the Succeſs of this Siege, that both Sides 
employ'd their utmoſt Care and Diligence in 
it; and it was carry'd on in a more regularolymp. 


and skilful manner, than had been uſually prac- 3, 2 . 


tis'd in theſe times, both with regard to the val. 

Works without the City, for inveſting and 
attacking it, and to the Counter-works within, 
for defending it. Thucydides has given ſo mi- 
nute a Deſcription of the Lines of Circumval- 
lation, the Walls, Ramparts, Towers, Ditches, 
Paliſadoes, Staccades and Engines, that, inſtead 
of tranſcribing theſe Particulars from him, it 
may be ſufficient to relate the general Iſſue of 

op d 3 the 
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| the Sack. with the moſt remarkable Events, 
| chat happen d during the courſe of it. 

| | Nicias a found it neceſſary in the fitft place, ts | 

gain Epipole an high Hill which commanded 
the City, and had a ſteep craggy Paſſage 

up to it. The Yracufians were {9 ſenſible of the 
Importance of this Poſt, that they had order d 

A Detachment of ſeven hundred Men to march, 
upon a Signal given, to the Defence of it. But 

Nicias had landed his Men in alittle retnote Har- 

bour fo ſecretly and ſo ſuddenly, that they cafily 

made themſelves Maſters of it: And the ſeven 
hundred running up from the Plains, in a confus'd 
manner, to diſpoſſeſs them, were repuls'd with the 

loſs of three hundred of them, and their Leader. 

Nicias built a Fort there as a Magazine; and 
proceeded to inveſt the Town on the Land fide, 
* ſo as to prevent any Communication with the 
Country. The Enemy endeavouring to defeat 

his Works, and render them uſeleſs, ſeveral 
Skirmiſhes enſu d, wherein the Athenians had 
| generally the better: But in one of them, La- 
Lamachus #2achus_being preſs'd hard, and Grd by 

6illd, his Men, was killd. 

He was a great Loſs at this time not only 
to the Public, but likewiſe to Nicias, who had 
choſe to a& with him, as being made for La- 

Hi: Cha. bour and Fatigue, and a Lover of it. He was 
racer. a juſt Man, and naturally mild; but brave 
and reſolute withal, and remarkably bold in 
an Engagement. And he was ſevere enough 

in 


4 
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in ſupporting the Duty atid Diſcipline of the 
Field; às appears by an Anfwer he made to one 
of His Captains, who being reprĩimanded by him 


for fotne Miſcarriage that he had been guilty 
of, told him, He would do fo #0 mores” No, faid 


Lamachus, War will not amt of a ſecond Fault. 


oy. 


His Authority was a #604 deal leſſerd by his 


extreme Poverty: He was fo low and needy, 


that he was wont, when the Campaign was 


. ovet, to bring in a Bill of Charzes for his Ap- 


parel, even to his Shoes. So that his Neceſſities | 


made him appear cotitemptible: And Nicias 
himſelf from thence took occaſion to treat him 
rather as His Subaltern, than his Collegue, tho 
he wis allows 6 be de abler Oer of the 
two. . 

The ps ith All inet es ths . 
covery of Epipolu, order d up another Detach- 


ment thither. Nicias was at this time fick in 


the Fort, and in Bed, with only his Servants 


about him. But When he found the Enemy 


were forcing his Intrenchments, he got up, and 
ſet fire to the Engines, and other Wood that 
good an Effect, that it ferv'd as a Signal to 
his own Troops to come up to his Relief, and 
ſo terrify d and confounded thoſe of the Enemy, 
that they retreaced into the City. 

Nicias had now the ſole Command of the 
Army, and his Affairs were in a very promiſing 
C ondition. Moſt of the Towns, which had 

D d 4 hitherto 
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Gylippus | 


arrives 
aviith Suc- 


was every where look d upon as a wiſe and 
fortunate General. His Works at Syracuſe were : 
ſo. far advanc'd, that the Inhabitants. were in 
deſpair, and came to a Reſalutian of ſurrender: - 
ing; and it was thought moſt adviſeable to do 
it before they were intirely block*d VP. and re: 
duced to the laſt Extremity. 

But juſt as thay won. ous the e 
pitulating, they receiv'd News of Gylippus com: 


cours from ing with Succours to them from Sparta, Which 


gave a very unexpected Turn to their Affairs. 
Nicias, tho he had Notice of his Arrival, took 


no care to prevent it, nor gave him any Diſ- 


turbance afterwards upon his landing; Which 
was ſuch an Overſight, that Plutarch ſays, If 


hae had ſent ever ſo ſmall a Detachment to op- 


poſe his firſt Approach towards him, he had 
been Maſter of Syracuſe, and put an end to the 
War. But he was ſo elated with his Succeſs, 
and the hopes of the Town ſurrendering, that 
he treated Gylippus with Scorn and Contempt, 
and call'd him a #rifling Pirate. His being fo 
over confident and ſecure at this time, was the 
more mere. becauſe it is perhaps the 
only Inftance of his Life, wherein he was fo; 
and it prov'd fatal to him. 

Gylippus, when he had. ſo eaſily got footing in 
the Iſland, ſent to Nicias to acquaint him, That 
he would allow him but five Days time to quit 
it. He did not think fit to return bim any 

| Anſwer 5 
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Anſwer, and thereupon both Sides prepar d 
for Action. Qlippus march d up, as the Athe- 


40 


nians had done, to Epipole; where be ſtorm'd 


the Fort, and put all whom he found. in it, to 


the Sword. This brought on two ſharp En- 
gagements: The firſt between two croſs, Walls, 


which the Sraciſians had run up to cut through 


the Lines of the Beſiegers; wherein Nicias had 


the better. Gylippus imputed. it to his being 


ſo cramp'd up, that he could not make uſe of 


his Horſe, or Bow-men; and therefore drawing 
up his Men on the outſide of theſe. Incloſures, 


nend the Baile che net Day, ad was | 


victorious. 3 

Nicias had, ever ſince the Anal of Golig- 
fue, been upon the defenſive Part; and as he 
daily loſt ground in the Country, he retir'd 


towards the Sea, to keep that open to him in | 


caſe of Accidents, and for -bringing in Provi- 
ſions, - For this purpoſe he poſſeſs'd himſelf of 
Plemmyrium near the Great Harbour, where he 
built three Forts, and kept himſelf up, as it 
were, in Garriſon. Gylippus took this Oppor- 


tunity ta gain over many of the Inland Cities; 


and at the fame time arriv'd the Fleet, which 
was expected from Corinth. 


 Nicias, under theſe Circumſtances, wrote a 4 
very melancholy Account of his Affairs to 


Athens ; That the Enemy were become ſo ſuperior 
to him, that he was not in a Condition to force 
their Intrenchments ; and that, inflead of befieging 


them, 
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them, be was now befleg'd bim ſelf. That tht Towns 


Fevolted from" bim; the Slaves and Miremnatits 


Aeſerted. That bis Trobps tbert employ d thiefly in 
guarding the Forts, and fetching is Proviſions, and 


that in this litter Service, many of tbem Were cut 


off by the Entmy's Hite. That the Fltit wn i 
as bad a Condition as the Anh; and That, in ſhort, 
without à ſpeedy Reinforcement of Men, Ships und 

Mom, equal to what be at firſt ſet out with, it was 
in vain to attempt any thing farther. Then as to 
his own particular, he complain'd of his being 
afflicted with ſharp nephritick Pains, which 
retider'd him incapable of going on with the 


by Service, and therefore preſs'd to be recalld. 


The Athenians were fo affected with this 
Letter, that they named Exrymedon and De- 
moſtbenes to go over with freſh Supplies, the 


former immediately, with ten Gallies, and the 


other early in the Spring, with a ſtronger Force. 


At the ſame time they appointed Menander and 


Euthy demus to act as Aſſiſtants to Nicias, but 
would not grant his Requeſt of coming home. 
The Lacedemonians and Argives ſpent great 
part of the Year in Irruptions into each others 
Territories; wherein the latter being aſſiſted by 
thirty Athenian Gallies, gave occaſion to a ma- 
nifeſt Breach of the Treaty between Athens and 
Sparta. The ſame Rancour and Jealouſy had 


continu'd betwixt the two States ever ſince the 


firſt Concluſion of it; and as the Matters in 
Difference had never been fairly adjuſted, it 
| + was 
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was not properly an Intermiſſiom of the War, 
tko“ it Was catry'd on more ſeererly, and in- 
directly. The Athenians had given the moſt 


Handles for having the War openly renew d, 
which the Laredemomans did not think fit to 


lay hold ef: But they were tiow fo throughly = 


inflam'd by Alerbiades, and the War in Sify 
was ſo farbutable a Conjunctute, ern 446 
ceeded to open Hoſtilities. 


Accordingly, in purſuance of the Refolu-T% Spar- 
tions taken laſt Year, they ener- | Aica, and Decca 


poſſeſsd themſelves of Derelku, within an _— 
dred and ttrenty Furlongs of Athens. This 
Town was of the utmoſt Importance to the 
Athenians, as being the ſhorteſt and moſt con- 
venient Paſſage, by which" they receiv'd their 
Goods and Proviſions, and great part of their 
Revenues. The Spartans fortify'd it, and held 
it as a Gartiſon; and the Athenians were fo 
ſtraitenꝰd and a d by it, that they look d upon 
thethſelves as befieg d; and they were oblig'd 
to be conſtantly Day and Night upon their 
Guard againſt a Surpriſe. However the others 
did not attempt the City of Athens : But they 
kept the Inhabitants ſo continually alarm'd, and 
made fuch frequent Incurſions, and Depreda- 
tions upon them in the Country, that Diodorus 
Siculus diſtinguiſhes this Invaſion of the Spar- 
_ taiis from thoſe which they had formerly made, 
and calls it The Decelean War. It reduced the 
Athenians to ſuch Straits and Miſery, that above 
| twenty 
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e their Slaves went over to 
the Enemy, and the greateſt 4 of them * 8 
Their Afairs had nat 2 * Alpet 
before Syracuſe ; where they were attack'd both 
* by Sea and Land. The Engagement was in 
GH che Greet: Harbenr y where they took three of 
. the Hracuſtan Gallies, and ſunk eleven, with the 
Loſs of three of their on. But Gylippys at the 
ſame time ſurpris d Plemmyrium, and took the 
three Forts; wherein the Athenians loſt a great, 
Sum of Mony, with three of their Ships which 
lay in the Dock, beſides a great Quantity of 
naval Stores, which they could not be ſupply d 
with, but by forcing their way through the 

Enemy, who rode at Anchor under the F ort. 
Hereupon the Sracuſiant reſolv d to try their 
F ortune at Sea. Nicias would have declin'd fight- 
ing, till the Reinforcement he expected from 
Athens was arriv'd.: But he was forc'd/to it by 
Menander and Enthydemus his Collegues, who 
wanted an Occaſion of ſignalizing themſelves 
upon their new Commiſſion. After two Days 
ſkirmiſhing, it came to a general Engagement, 
| when the Athenians leaſt thought of it: So. that 
being attack d before they had time to draw up. 
they made a very faint Reſiſtance, and retir'd 
behind their Line of Tranſport Ships. They 
loſt ſeven Gallies, and great numbers of their 

Men were kill'd and taken Priſoners. 


The 
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The next Day Demoſthenes arriv d with ſeventy Demo- 
three Sail, and five thoufand Soldiers on board, ae 
who with the glittering of their Armour, the Succours. 
Flags and Streamers waving in the Air, from 
the Gallies, and variety of Muſick, ' appear'd 
with all wy" . neee 
Navy. C 2301 cr. Ih. 683 
8 came with a Reſolution to bring He is de 
things to a ſpeedy Iſſue; but in concerting . | 
Meaſures with Nicias, he had much ado to male 
him concur with him. He advis'd him to un- 
dertake nothing raſhly, that he might after- 
wards repent of. He told him, The Enemy wut 
tir d out, and exhauſted with the War; That their 
Mony and Provifions fail'd them; That their "of 
lies were upon the } point of abandoning them ;"and 
That they would ſrou be redu&'d 10 4 Neceſſty'o 
furrendring, as they bad before reſolvd to do. De- 
moſtbenes reproach'd him with this protracting 
and deliberating way of reaſoning; and having 
brought over the other Officers to his Opinion, 
he enter d immediately upon Action. He Pur 
ſu'd the former Scheme of gaining Zpipole, as 
the only means of facilitating the Attack of the 
City. He fore'd the firſt Intrenchment, and beat 
back thoſe ho were climbing the Aſcent, to 
attack him in his Rear. But as he advant'd 
farther, he was oppos'd by # Body of Baotidits, 
who ſtood the Charge with great Bravery, and 
put his Troops into. the utmoſt Confuſion. 
The Heat of the Action, and the Darkneſs of 


i 
1 
| 
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the Night had ſo diſarder'd and intermix 
that they fell upon one another; 


The Grecian Fljbary.- bock 1h 
ir d them, 
and in the 


end were ingirely royted. Some were daſh'd to 


Pieces on the Rocks; others, who had. cſcap'd 


do the Fields and Woods, were cut down the 


next Day by the Enemy's Horſe. In the whole, 
the Athenians loſt two thouſand Men in this 


Action. e 
He po iden Ch Diana Bao 


to quit the 
Wand. 


at his firſt ſetting out, that thinking it to no 
purpoſe to haraſs and expoſe the Troops any 


_ farther, he propos -d to quit the Iſland.  Nicigy 


on the contrary was for continuing the Siege. 
The Truth is, he was afraid of being call'd to 
Account at his Return, as his Predeceſſors had 
been, when they conſented to a. Peace in the 
former Invaſion of Sicily. Beſides, he {till thought 
himſelf ſtronger than the Enemy, and flatter'd 
himſelf with Hopes, that he had a Party in the 
City, who would betray it to him. But upon 
the News of Gylippus coming with Recruits from 
moſt Parts of the Iſland, he chang'd his Mind, 


and agreed with Demęſt henes to decamp wih 


Ul Expodicon and Secrecy, and put to Sea. Juſt 
as they were preparing to fail, there happen'd 
an Eclipſe of the Moon, which was look'd upon 
as very ominous, and was ſo ſuperſtitiouſly ob- 


ſerv'd by the Generals, that they reſolv d to ſtay 


wean wn — + rh which Was the Tom 
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ingly they advanc'd towards the Aubuman beth 
with their Land Forces, and their Gallies; and 
the very Bays: row'd abaut in Cock boats, in- 
ſulting them, and provoking} them to fight. 
This accafion'd; anather Engagement in the 
Great Harhour ; where Eurymedon, who had the 
Command of the Right Wing, had ſpread; his 

Ships along the Shore, in order to ſurround the 
Enemy: But before he could:exeoute his Der 
ſign, the Srarifhars had forc'd' thraugh- the 
Center of the Fleet, and attack d him ſo vir 
gorabiſly, that they drove him into a Gulph, 
where he was kill'd. Eighteen of the Aubenian 
Gallies were taken in this New n Fred 
bag orion, Foggia ft ate 0 


Whilſt Niias was intent upon his Seiden Antho 


the: Hrarufaps! got notice of; his intended 7 
treat, and freſalv d to intereept him. Accord eser. 


The Hrdcuſtons, to nen this ae, A third 
aber up a Lide of Ships craſs the Mouth f Sg 


the Harbour, and link ing them together wü 
Chains and Anchors, made a ſort of Boom to 
hem in the Enemy. By chis means the Fight 
was renew dz ad it was maintain d by both 
Sides, with a greater number of Slüps, and with 
more Ardour, and more Skill, than any that 
Acbenians was to force the Paſſage of the Har- 
they fell to grappling and cloſing with the 
No e board them, and make it a 

ſort 


noe? 
ſort of Land Fight. And they rather choſe this 


9 


w 
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1 dudoſe vay of fighting, for fear of the Beaks of 


7 
1 


the Syacufian Gallies, which were better made 


for Execution; tho' this Advantage in their 


Make was not now of much uſe to them, be- 
cauſe they wanted Sea · room to tack, and drive 
upon the Enemy, and direct their Force proper- 
h/. As it was hardly poſſible to preſerve any Line 
of Battle in ſo ſmall a Compaſs, the Engage- 
ment was carry d on with a good deal of Con- 
fuſion, by little ſeparate Squadrons, ſome malc- 
ing towards the Land and the Forts, and 


others towards the Sea. The Harbour was one 


contihu'd Scene of Slaughter and Deſtruction, 


and was ſtrew'd with Arms, and ſhatter'd Frag- 


ments of Gallies. At length the Athenians,” af- 
ter a long and ſtout Reſiſtance, were routed, 
and drove againſt the Shore. Such of "theit 


Troops as they had not put on board, were 


poſted there, to ſupport them in caſe of need; 


And now they found it neceſſary to diſembark, 


and join them. It was debated between the 
two Generals, whether they ſhould make ano- 
ther Attempt to open the Paſſage at Sea, or 
leave their Fleet in the Power of the Enemy, 
and make their Retreat by Land. ' © Demoſthents 
-propos'd the former, as having ſtill more Ships 
fit for Service than the Enemy: But the Sea- 
men were ſo diſabled and dejected, that they 
could not be prevaibd upon to go on board 
again; wherefore the latter Method was re- 

ſolv'd 


Chr ul ane e, er 


ſolv d upon; and accordingly they prepaf᷑ d to 
march offiiwyhe dead of the Nignrt. 
Hermoerates the Sicilian General ſuſpecting their 
Deſign, propos'd the ſending of Forces to poſ- 
ſeſa All oche diſncult Paſſes, and cut off their 
Retreat. But the Soldiers were ſo tranſported 
with their Succeſs, and at the ſame time cele- 
brating 4 Feaſt in honour of Hercules, were ſo 
taken up with drinking and other Diverſions, 
that they eculd by no means be prevail'd/with | 
to purſue the Victory. Upon which he ſent 
| ſoms to the Athenian Campy to inform them as 
from a Party of their Friends in Syracuſe,” That 
the Eu had lind all ib Ways; in od i cut 
them off in their March. This Stratagem obtain d 
credit wich the Athenians, and they tai three 
Days longer, in wlüch time Gyliß pur had actu. 
ally prepat'd to hinder their Retreat. They az, ONS 
left their Ships to the Enemy, andi broke up — — 4 
the Night with all the urn ir Tg 
imaginable, and; wich all the melancholy! Re- 
flexions, which their preſent Circumſtancey ug 
geſted to them. They ſet out in two Bodies com- 
manded by the two Generals; but were ſoon 
diſturb'd/ in their March, the Enemy having 
beſet all the Avenijes to the City, and ſent out 


ſeveral Detichments of Horſe to annoy them in 
the Plains. When they ſaw they were to diſ- 
pute their way, they preſented themſelves in 
order for à pitch d Battle, which the others 


declin'd.; bur las hey proceed, they were 
Vo be I. E e | attack'd 


_- — im 
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CCT ˙ fey. tg 
upon the ſame Terms that his Collegue had 


bl ee 21. eien atis-oi 104. : mid r 

ing the Diſpaſal,of the Priſoners. Gylippus preſs d 
that he might; carry chem, wich him in triumph 
to Maria.  Hermacr ata! as alſo inclin'd to ſve 
their Lives, ſaping Tbat it was better 10 ue a 
Vitay well, than 4% gain our. But being over« 
came by the Importunity of the Amy, he 

was fore d o kill them; tho“ Joe! ſay, that Nicias aus 
being unwilling t ſurvive this Diſgrace, they Bemo. 
kills themſelves Jl fl ner 
- Demafebenes was a brave and-gallknt Oficer)cy;..2.. - 
who bad ferv'd well at Pye, and inches Fazit Ps. 
of th War at ame. Hut it was: his Misfor- 
without i longer courſe of Time, than he was 
willing to allow. for it. Demaſbexes the Orator, 
in Aſter- times, ſerms to have vnlued hümſcir 
however ſuperior he was to him in his Civil Ca- 
pacity, he does not appear to have deriv'd from 
Naias wag'rather's Good Man, than a Great 4ud „, 
one, He was gentle; compaſſſonate and benef. Nicias. _ 
cent; virtuous and religious ; he hat alſo great 
Wiſdom and Foreſight; and always meant well 
to his Country: But he was too diffident and 
Od Ee 2 - timorous 


\ 
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Deference. that he paid to the People 


Ae ins. ute 
" a8 for the Services he was emple din. 


And yet hig Fear Was in ſome reſpects of uſe 
to him: For in the Aſſemblies, it was loch 


upon ag the Effect of n awful "Regard! And 


as ſuch it recommended him exceedingly to 


their Favoùr. In the Field, it often -paſe'd 
for Caution and Experience, ſometiines for Stra- 


tagem, ſometimes for Moderation, and ſome- 
times even for Piety and Devotion. It was no 
ſmall Advantage to his Character, chat he- had 


5 — do with ſuch as Cleon and Alcibiades, Who 


vere in the other Extreme, too hot and enter 


 vuprifing. His Riches alſo ſtood him in great 
Ape — He had a vaſt Revenue ariſing from ſome 


ns 


.filver Mines which he poſſeſsd at Laurium; and 


yy diſplaying his Bounty in-Shews and Dona» 


tives, and other Acts of Munificence, hein 
ſome meaſure ſtifled the bad Opinion many had 

conceiv'd of him. | He likewiſe retain'd'a great 
Number of Sycophants and Informers, with 
whom he judg dit neceſſary to keep meaſures: 
But when they found he was afraid of them, they 
took advantage of it, and made a Prey of lum. 


Plutarch obſerves finely upon this Occafionz 


| That his Fear brought: on him 4 Rent-charge for 
_ Knaves, and bis Humanity for | Honeſt Men. Hie 


his guard, that he would not eat or drink, or 


converſe with any of the Citizens. But notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe Precautions and Diſguiſes; he 
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had Enemies who faw through them, and ex- 

posd him to the Rullery of all the Wits and 
Scoffers of his Time. His Behaviour in Action 

no body found fault with: For when once he 

was enter'd, he Was as quick and yigorous in 


erecuting, as he was flow and fearful in reſolv- 


ing. So that his great Defect was in reaſoning, 
debating,” and projecting, when he ſhould have 
been doing. His Opinion was in moſt Caſes 
right; but it ſeldom prevail d, becauſe he wanted 
Courage to ſupport it. Hence it was, that he 
was, ſo often foro d to ſerve. againſt his Judg- 
ment, as well as his Inclinationz and more par- 
ticularly in the War: of Sicihy. Plutarch com- 
mends his oppoſing that Expedition, and ſays, 
It was dong like an honeſt and wiſe. Man: But then 
he adds, That bis exclaiming againſt it efterwards, 
uſe, but to-diſhearten the. Troops, That he ſhould 
bave ruſb d immediately upon the Enemy, and bravely 
food the Trial of bis Fortune. However, tho! he 
ſet out but indifferently, he made ſome amends 
forſit in the courſe of the War,,.and..was, upon 
the point of bringing it to an happy Iſſue. But 
then again hig Heart fail'd him; and the latteß 
part of his Conduct was ſo poor and trifling, 
and he committed ſuch groſs and fatal Miſtakes, 
that he ſeem'd to be under a ſort of Infatua» 
tion. And yet his Miſcarriages were not wholly . | 
owing to his.ill Conduct; but partly to his Dal il 


ad. Sickneſs, and to the Infection, which was 
MM. -- Ee 3 got 
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for the Honour and 


tues, chey did not think he had done his Duty 


from 


got into the: Nm and partly to the Envy: and 
III ill of his Fellow-Citizensz who yet were 


moved with for him, when they ton · 


ſider d his Condition, that lle Was in the Height 


of Deſpair; in want of Neceſſaries, and worn 
out with: Age and Inflrmũties ; eſpecially when 
they- reflected- how eafteſtby hee dad difluaded 
them from this Undenaling:” | They. pete t 
laſt fo affected with his Milefortunes, chat they 

were ready to excldim- againſt" Providence, for 
ſuffcring one, who was D remarkably-zealous 


might pity him on. wocount"of his private V- 


l General; and they ſo fur reſented his ſur- 
ar Diſcretion, that his Name was omit- 
we in the” public Liſt of thoſe Commandets, 
who had off har Liver the Service! of ther 
Country. | NIV x wy {32 WHY "Gn : > 

The whole Number ef thoſe who ahm 
” amdunted to no leſs than forty 
chouſand, whom the greateſt Fart were kill, 
and diere d, and feven thouſand were taken 
af and condemn eo theQuirries; where 
they were uſed with great Hardſhip for ſeventy 
Dis, #2 We WTO Wor nes Gas 
Slaves. 10 TH 2 


Th End of Such wis che Event U the Siege of Shang 


— which the Atbertians had 
ar. 


with fo much 
ban "FIR We a 


Worſhip" of the Gods, to 
be ſo ſeverely dealt wich! But However they 


— pes . 


Argies ll of chm bing dat = 


Een had on this 
A 
an at home. 
SM hy ik ec == 
rinuation of ah ys properly Can 
E ie, the* the Abart b 
drew into the = d che Seat of it, and 
of bench D 
K. > on for 

4; noi, e 


2 | 


dited at Athens; but 
being at 
the Truth, they were und 9 
yr: pro Pop im'd- againſt their Pro- 
had Pooth who, by a religious Pretent, 
Joe them with hopes of conquering 
and betray d them into all theſe” K 
— Teen ries. 


off 


ber 1 n 


F eee . ihe War 
with Vigaurs- eee, 
| parations on both Sides. TH My 2112 | 1 4 
= 4 This Year, by.che Management of alia, 
4 League à Peague was concluded between the King of 
Lace, Pena, and the Lacedenionians;;; and the ptinci- 
—— pal Cities of Ionia revolted fam Aubems. It 
Perk, Nas at this time, that the thouſand; Talente, 
which the Athenians / had ſet apart for Caſes of 
Extremity, were employ d in Shipping, and other 
Proviſions. The Atbenians chas d twenty Pelo- 
Ponny/iant Ships into the Piræus, and block d them , 

up; but the latter watching their Opportunity, 
forc'd their Paſſage, and took four of the Athe- 

nian. Upon a Deſcent of che Athenians.near 
Paurmus in the Milgſſan Territories, a Fight 
enſy'd, in which Cbalcideus the Spartan Com- 
2 manger was kill'd. This Action render'd A- 
pere eiliade ſuſpechad to the Lacedemonian 3, inſo- 
much that they ſent private Orders to Afyo-, 
he had incensd Anis the Spartan King againſt 
him, by carrying on an Affair with his Wife. 
But the truth is, he began to be enyy'd. at 
Sparta, becauſe all Affairs of conſequence, which, 
ſucceeded well, were univerſally aſcrib'd.to him. 
Having ſeeret Intelligence of their Deſigns 
againſt him, he retir'd to. Tiſſaphernes, the Per- 
„ King's Lieutenant, and by his Addreſs ſoon. 
work'd himſelf into great Repute with. him. 
nn * quitted; the 2 of the Spar- 


by x tans, 


Flies to 
Tiſſapher- 
nes. 


— 


Chep vl. eee, 
ev es 2 * — 5 

| vial den 25 fiomb aden dur ſparingly with 
Mam; and 10 keep the Balance ſo even betwixt | 

had waſted their Strength upon" one another, \they © 
the Athenians, whoſe chief Strengen then lay at 
2 it, — r Tat be would 
bat the would" reform the Government, which 200 
war adminiſter d by ill Men, and put it into fewer | 
| Hands. The chief Man who oppos d his Re» 
turn, was Phrynicus one of the Generals, Who, 
to compaſs his Deſigns, ſent word to Aftyochus, 
the Lacedææmonian General, that Alcibiades was 
treating with Tiſſapbernes, to bring him over 
to the Athenian Intereſt. He offer'd further, to 
betray to him che whole Army and Navy of 


betwixt Alcibiades and Aftyochus, he Was laid 

aſide, 7 ere e r Ao bark re e 
This Year wagon th the Revole and "PH 

covey of be Places comards the Hellſpont. 95 


The 


and, td bring it to an Iſſue, the Damae ra wan 
aboliſ d in ſeverul Cities ſu heft to2.4thens, unc 
an after in © Athens itſelf; way being mals 
bor it by the — of niroces, and others 
| — — to aas | 
hundred Men, in the nature af an Obyarchy. 
The manner of eſfecting this Change, was hy 
ten Men, who, for fear of being inſulted by 
the Poople, obtain'd leave, Thot whatever thay 
And propoſe, might be without danger of incur- 
ring any Penalty by the Laws. He who ap- 
Pear d chiefly in the Tranſaction of this Affair, 
Va Piſauden But the whole Scheme of it u 
| ie kad. dovn by Autiphon, a Man for his Virtus 
and Abilities, nut inferior to any of his time: 
For no Manthought juſtor than he, or exprofi'd | 
bis Thoughts better. Bur finding the People 
quence, he avoided all Occafions of diſtinguiſh- 
ing himſelf in tho Aſſemblies; yet did nor do- 
fert che Service uf his County, the* he did 
not appear in it, ' For his Advice was gene- 
rally aſk'd, and follow d, as well in the moſt 
important Exigencies of State, as in private Suits, 
in the Courts of \Juſtice. When upon the nent 
Change of the Government he was impeactd; = 


and try d for his Life, as being inſtrumental in its 
ho made the beſt Defence of any Man to that 

: a The Fur hundred being thus 
authoris d, 


authotis d. tre conducted tb basement Gee 


ed r DR — a For 
— ids Inad'e in. 
Afreajs-of Sality,/anddiſchif\d;> But they ft 
began ta exert their Power very ĩmperiduſſy, im- 
prifonjcig, baniſſing, and killing ſuch as they 


thought abnaxious; and in the mean while ſent 


ſo far ſrom hrarkening to their Propoſals, that 
he tool this Oecaſion ta advance towards Athens, 


in hopes the City would ſurrender under its 


| preſent /Conſtemation; till finding the People 


qbſtinate in their Defence, he was ford to re- 
„ i979 £ nninineb yd 


The Army in the mean while, which was Aleibiades 
Proceedings 


and created - 
in che City b and, at che Perſuaſion of Tuc. 


at hamat, proteſted igainſt theſe 


duns, recald Alcibiades, and created him Ge- 


Pirem,” and cruſh this. new Tyranny. He 
went firſt to ſhew himſelf to Tiſephernes,' and: 


let him know, Thur it was ow! in bis Power 
ip treat him 4s a'\Friend,” or "as Enemy © By 


which means he aw'd the Anbei with Tif-' 


ſaphernes, and Tiſſapbernes with the Athenians. 


When afterwards che Fur bundred ſent to 8. 
mas to vindicate their Prooeedings, the Army 


was for putting the Meſſengers to Death, and 
perſiſted'in che Deſign upon the Pires z but 


ale, — manifeſtly! ſav'd the 
Common- 


to treat witk Agis/about à Peace. But he was 


neral, with full Power to fall directly to the 


would not give way to this raſh Opinion; but 


- 
iDDUUD— ——— ——— —— Z—ôFk 


1 
1 
, 


— Br: if they had return'd to 


ey. Ble I) 


—— all Iania, and the Helkfpont muſt have 


+1 8 


u wud All into the Enemies Hands of courſe, while 


. at 


5 


monian Confederates mutiny d for/ Pay, and had 


* een, enge . deſtroy'd ; 


kill'd Achacbus their Admiral, if he had not 
taken, Sanctuary: But: he nas ſoon after diſ- 
charg d from his Command of the Fleet, and 
ſucceeded by Mindarus. The | Lacedemonians' 
had for ſome time been diſſatisfyd witch Tiſſa- 
pbernes, ho now gave them à freſh Occaſion, 
„ detaining a great Phenician Fleet, which 
- ſhould have come to their: Aſſiſtance; the Ac- 
— — have.erv- 
——————— Dominion of 
the Sea from the other Side, and to have put 


an end to the War. Whatever his Deſigns 


were, it was a great piece of Service done to the 


Aibenians, and is generally nnn. 


nagement of Acibiades. i vrocis Go) Aft ee 
In the mean while the Innovation Made 

had occaſion'd ſuch Factions and Tumults, that 

the Four hundred were more intent upon provid- 


ing for their Safety, than proſecuting the War: 


In order to which, they fortify d that Part of 
the Pireus, which commands the Mouth of: 
the Haven, and reſolv'd, in caſe of Extremity, 


rather to let in the Lacedemonians, than ex- 


poſe cheir Perſots to the Fury of their Fellow 
peming.s Citizens. 


Gee — 4 


Cu ee, The Sparen cke Ecsgon fem 
theſe Diſturbances,” to hover about with forty 
two Gallies under the Conduct of" Hegeſans 2255 
dridasy and the Arbemam wirhrb türe) füt un- 


On 


abend 'To 00 0 wide il nn rew: 


that the . — — awd. 
Conſternation, than after the Defeat in Sicily; * 
having no competent number ef Ships, or 
Men; and thoſe few Forces which they had 
left, being ſo miſerably torn in Factions, that 
they could expect nothing left tan a fin! 
Deſtruction. And this is what 
have enſu'd, if the Lacadamomians had not, by 
mn ——————— 
1 93 en gee” $103. ils (gh 

The fuſt Step the Aubemam made” to reco-The G. 
ver 2 was to depoſe che Four bundirad,” f f., - mh 
and commit the Government to five thouſind, 
which Thucydides takes notice of, as the moſt e 
equal Poiſe between the Tyranny of the ., 
and the Inſolence of the |Mullitude: ""Piſander, 
and all the reſt of the Oligarchy\ fied » nc 
Enemy at Deceles, except Arjſtarthus,'who wegt 
5 Tome * the Soldiers to „ 
20 tray? 


1 | 8 
x 3 * 
4 * 


e ie. 0 abe Besten, * ar 5 
C e. 
wm under the Command ef /Thrafyus and 
| Toms. Wah who fell in wide Neige ane 


g 1 the! Hellg/port, cand- defeated; him at a Place 


ae A cCullid Onas Sema, or Heuba s- Tomb. And that 
— a4 gain'd. this Victory wich a propotfionable 
Lok on their. Side, yet it was of great impor» 
tance, as it ſeryd to taiſe the dejefted! Spirits 
of the People, and put new Lite into theit 
Affairs. rl Ster tant“ A” an it ine 
Se © 11bleg long after another Engagement happen- 

od near Alydys; which had laſted from Morn 
ing till Night, and was ſtill dubious, when . 
—— —— a. 
put the Enemy to Flight, altho“ Pharnabozus 
was come down to their Aſſiſtance by Land,, 
and did what: he could to cover the Skips,” as 
they lay under the Shore The Athenians not 
only recover d their on Gallics, 3 
2 AR d erected a . 
Ne — — ome * 

f to be ſeiz d, and ſent away Priſoner to Sardi 

make War upon the Athenians: But the Truth 
in, he was afraid of being accus'd to his Ma- 
ſer by the Peloponnefans,” and thought, by this | 


made themſelves Maſters of Mme and there. 4rother ar 
Zone, but drbve the 'Latedmihthhns bt of 
the other Sea. They ulſd interteptecl Letters 
to the fiphirs ut Sparta, the Contents of Which 
Mindarus is fit + The Soldiers flare 75 And We 
know wot tobar Meaſure , bs 4% fake.” Ar 1184 has | 
After the laſt Defeat of the Peloponifans 40 EY 
baren "nd x ern, Rare nt i 
dome of His Rear cut off by the Light art 
Corn-Ships runtüng up the Fr u, concluded it 
was in van for Him to ſpend h much time f 

Hocking up the Arbenians by Land, white ther 
Upon which Cleurtbur was ſent out with' fifteen 


Wil ; chrer of which were deſtroy'd by forms 
r . Athenian 


43 2. —— 12 


Athenian Guard-Ships in the Hellgpotr, e 
reſt got ſaſe to Mœαπ,ĩiuu mn. 
e — . 


1 


4 — — he 
chas d, and took four with the Men in them, 
whom he ſent. to Mbens., Being zoinꝰd by the 


| reſt; of the Fleet at Seftos, he tranſported the 
whole Army to Lamp/acus, which they fortify'd, 
and made an Attempt upon Adu. This octa- 
fion'd an hot Skirmiſh betwixt dlkibiades and 
Plbarnabagus, herein the latter was worſted. 
Inn the Winter theſe Athenian Forces made ſeveral 
Incurſions into the Continent, and waſted che 
Perfian Territory. um wc Ha 
Olymp. , Alcibiages open'd his Campaign with the Siege 
rs -S  of:Chalcedon; whole Inhabitants baying ſent their 
} Corn, and Cattle to the Bithymans their Neigh- 
urs, he drew down his Army to the Frontier 
"af the _Bithymians, and ſent a Herald to accuſe 
_ them of this Procedure, They being terrify'd at 
his Approach, deliver d to him the whole Booty, 
and enter d into an Alliance with him. After 
which he went on with his Works at Chalcedon, 
| encompaſs'd i it with a Wall from Sea to Sea, and 
made a Boom mk the River. _ Hippacrates | the 
8 Lacede- 


a 


EY bur was kin d. and tis Ma wpcbed. 


to. raiſe. the Siege, could not approach the 
Town, by reaſon-of the Athenian Works. The 
Athenians ſon.) after, by Fotce and Straragem, 
took in Selmbria, Byzantium, and other Places. 


again, at a time when be could appear with 
ſo much Honour. Accordingly being recall'd 
he ſet fail to dubens, his Ships being adorn'd 
on every fide, with great numbers. of Stiele 
and other Spoils, and towing after them many 
Gallic eee with the Enſigns 


and Ornaments of 5 


ſunk. . and deſtroy d; all Il. of them together 


Pharnabatus alſo, who advanc d with his Forces 


The Succeſs: of theſe Expeditions inflam'dO!ymp. 
Aleibiader's Deſire. of ſeeing his native Country 9s. m 


us 


/ 


amounting to two. hundred. As ſoon as he Alibis 


was. landed, the Multitude who came out m_ Re- 
meet him, fir d their Eyes on him, "throng'd Ten 


about bim, ſaluted him with loud Ane 
tions, and crown'd him with Garlands. 


pronounc'd-him The bravgt Man of their Can. 


try; declaring, That. in his Sentence of Baniſh- | 


ment, be bad been barbarouſy circumvented,” and 
2 by Men. ef Jeſs Abilities and Eloguance 
thay himſelf, and ſich as ſerv) themſelves 
the. Government: Tat be bad | ways promote 
the Gaod of the Commonwealth, . wat only with 


the public Stock, but bis private, Firtune : That 


* vox. 1. 1 being 


7 4 „e 
e ts E. 


Pues, and Ho Heralds to abſolve Mun froth 


Tore d to cart]s his greateſt Entinies ;" au — de: 
ſao the Miſcarriages in the "State, yet "wls Ven- 
der'd incapable by bis uk, of ferving bir dearift 
Friends and Countrymen.” Thee Reflections 
viy d the Memory of their paſt Miſeries, which 
eee. imputed wholly to his Abſerice, "as, on the 
other hand, they aſcribd their preſent” "flou- 
ning Condition to his immediate Conduct 
and Influence. Soon after in an Aſſembly of . 
che Senate and People, he lamented his own 
Sufferings, and their Uſage of him, but tout 
the latter ſo gently and modeſtly, that he ith. 
puted all to "by hard Fortune, and ſome evil 
Genius, that attended him. Upon which" 
created him Grneraliſſimo both at Land and 
Ses, as the Only Man capable” of reſtoring "ks 
Country to its ancient Grandeur. They gave 
him back his Eſtate, and erder'd the Eumol- 


the Curſes, Which they had folemnly pro- 
hounc'd againſt him by Sentende of the People. 
Which was obey'd by all, but Theodorus the 
 High-Prieſt,, who excus'd himſelf, faying, 7 
never denounc d any Execration againſt bim, 
Se bave done nothing againſt the Commonwtalth. 
He won ſo far upon the meaner ſort of Pro- 
ple, that they paſſionately deſir d he would take 
the Sovereignty upon him: Some of em made 
no difficulty to tell him ſo, and adviſe him 


te 


Chap. VI. Ti Seen e 
| to put himſelf out of the Reach ef Empy, and above 
tbe. Fear. of being call'd to account by thoſe, who 
were,  andeayouring to overturn the "Start: OS 


does not appear that he mide” any Atetnpts | 


that wayz bur the chief Men in the City were 
> apptebenſwe of it, that they immediately | 
quipp'd out an hundred Gallies with "Soldiers 
on board them, gave him li to chooſe his 
own Officers, and did all they could” to haſten 
him on Ship-board. Accordingly three Months 
alter his. Return, he ſet Gail to Aus, and 


| mw defeated, the Inhabitants, went from 
thence to Mg intending to. make that the Seat 


«gl the W. "y 

7 de Jann, while Ho” Lacedemonians v were 
Ee cyl to, 3 themielves more vigorouſly 
and finding their Affairs requir'd greater Pre- 
Parations, and a, Commander ft to oppoſe to 


Aeibiades, they pitch d upon Ly/ander; who, = 


tho he, was related to the Family of the Hure. 3.0 
clidæ, had been bred up under much Hardſhip, 
and paid an intire Reſpect to the Dikipline 
I e He was brave, 
and aſpiriag, and like his Countrymen, ſacri- 
"_ All. ſorts of Pleaſure to his Ambition. 
He” had an Evenneſs and Sedateneſs of Tem- 
per, which made all Conditions of Life fir 
eaſy upon him; but withal Was extremely i in- 
dene e La ene, od made his 


Intereſt the only e 6 Tru and 
ile Ff 2 Falſhood. 


— 


4 is. md Gael W. Ay. 


Falthood, This deckitful Tempe? d bBöerwd 
to run through the whole courſe of his Life; 
upon which Occaſion it was ſaid, ' That 5e 
cheated Children with foul Play, and "Men with 
Perjury: And it was a Maxim of his on, 
That when the Lion fail, wh t night fe of 
the „ 8 
In diſcharge of a new Conithiffitn, he 
put to Sea, and leaving the Fleet at Epheſus, 
went from thence to Cyrus the young Per. 
Fan Prince at Sardis : To whom he exclaim'd 
againſt the Treachery of 77 iſſaphernes, prevail'd 
with him to increaſe the Seamens Pay, and 
having fix d him intirely in the Spartan In- 
tereſt, return d to Epheſus.  Alcibiades having 
occaſion to go from Samos to Photea, left 
the Care of the Fleet to Antivchus' his Vice- 
Admiral, with expreſs Command not to-en- 
tho” the Enemy ſhould provoke him. 
But he was ſo far from obſerving his Orders, 

that with two Gallics he preſently ſtood for 
Epheſus, and at the very Mouth of the Har- 

bour, us'd the higheſt Provocations poſſible to 

draw out the Enemy. Lyſander at firſt mann d 

. out a few Ships to give him Chaſe; upon which 

He defeats the whole At henian Fleet coming to his Re- 
tbe Athe- lief, he alſo drew up his in good Order, and 
"x * gain'd an intire Victory, Antiochus being ſlain, 
1 | and fifteen Athenian Gallies taken. Alibiades, 
# upon. this News, order d a Rendezvous of the 


1 dis. 


offer d to renew the Fight; but Lyſander cone 
tent with the Victory he had gain'd; would 


bliaden into Diſgrace at Athens 3 and he, 'who 


was. now diſcarded upon a. grou 


an Opinion of him, tl 
poſſible for him. t 
dertogk z and 


Hr 


r and others Miſcar- 
riages. He being retir'd to a Fort he had 
built in the Ghorſneſe, ten others were appoine- 
ed in his room to manage the War: " Conon, 
one of them, the Fleet at Samos in a 
very ill Condition, made it up ſeventy Sail; and 

or bod we ape erbnr 
rafs'd the Enemies Country. © 


Pr ON, gy 4p at Samos, and 


"OT OG vo, "baton, | 
Gon, thar_he had not done his" Dur But is 
was the Glory he had obtain'd by his paſt 
Services, that now ruin'd him. For his con- 
tinual Succeſs had begot in "the People- ſuck 


occaſion. to queſtion hls Integrity, and to im. 


1 


1 
LP 


not. ſtir. However this Defeat brought A- ee. 75 


4 * 
* 
4 


Cullicratidas being ſent to ſucceed Lyſander, —_ 


to you, fays the latter, which by my Vidhory 
rides Sovereign of the Seas. Il allo it you, 
ſays Callicratidas, if you will coaſt along from 


Epheſus to the left of Samos, where the Athenian 


* lies, and refign it at Miletus:*  Tyjander's 


whoſe Year vas expit'd, I deliver up the Flat: 


2. Grecia W Bock Il 
| Anſwer was, That, be would not nadie hilt 
another commended. , The fitſt Attempt" of the 
new Admiral was againſt Methyning, in Tybos, 
which he took by Storm. He then threaten'd 
* Cunon, That he ON ch, him leave * whoring 
The Athe- the Sea, and accordingly | him ſtand out 
| — rigs he purſu d him into the Port "gre. 
one. with an hundred and ſeventy 8 
_— of his Ships, and befieg'd 
Town, e e ee 
He ſoon after took ten more aut of twelve, 
Which were coming to his Relief. Then hear- 
ing that the Athenians had fitted out their 
Whole Strength, conſiſting of an hundred ank 
fifty Sail, he left fifty of his Ships under Efeo- 
nicus, to carry on the Siege of Mitylene, and 
with an hundred and twenty more met — 
Athenians. at Arginuſ# over-againſt Leſbos. © 
Pilot advis'd him to retreat; for that 2 
my was ſuperior in number. He told hitn, 
That Sparta would be never the worſe inhabited, 
The Fight tho' be were flain. The Fight was long and 
dus obſtinate, till at laſt Callicratids charging 
through the Enemy, | was ſunk, and the reſt 
fled. The  Peloponne/fiens loſt about ſeventy 
Sail, bY the Athenians twenty five, with moſt 
of the Men in them, The Athenian Admirals, 
ho had the joint Command of the Fleet, in- 
ſtead of being rewarded for fo fignal a Vics 
| tory, were made a barbarous Inftance'of their 
PFellow- 
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Chap VI. The; Grecian Hiſtory. 
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Fellow-Citizens. Power, and Ingratitude. Up- 
on a Relation of the Fight before the Senate, 


it was alledg d, they. had, ſuffer'd their Men, | 


whe: were ſhipwreak'd, to be loſt, when, they 
were clapp'd in Irons, in order to anſwer it to 

the People. They urg d in their Defence, 
That they were pur ſuing the Enemy, and at the 
fame time gave Orders about taking up the Men, 
o thoſe. whoſe Buſineſs it was, particularly. ta 
Theramenes, - who- tuas wow their Accuſer z but 
yet that their Orders could not be executed, . by 
reaſon of a violent Storm, which happes'd at that 


Lime. This ſeem'd ſo reaſonable, and ſatisfac- 


tory, that ſeveral ſtood up, and offer d to bail 
them. But in another Aſſembly the popular 
Incendiaries demanded. Juſtice, and ſo awd the : 
Judges, that Socrates was the only Man, who | 


had Courage enough to declare, He. would do 


nothing contrary to Lat, and accordingly re- 


Fus'd to act. After a long Debate, eight of 


the ten were condemm' d, and ſix of them, puter; of the 


to Death, among nn Pericles Son of 


N p of 225 vant ah none 1 
The * 2 leer their 


Oly 
Iaſi. Deſert, cphacti_nhair- chit; Gophdents. 097 4 


_ Lyſander, and dent to ſolicit his Return to 


the Command of che Fleet. The Lacedgmo- 
nians, to gratify their Allies, and yet obſerve 
ww Laws, which forbad that Honour being 

Ff *+ cConferr d 


e ne [or 

erde e cine Nee . 
with the Power of Admiral, but with the 

Title only of Vice-Adiniral; to races. Having | 
 obtain'd what Supplies of Mony be could from - 


Syrus, he refitted the Navy; with which he 


furpris d ſeveral Iſlands towards Attica; and 


failing from thence to the Helleſpont, beſieg'd 
Lampſacus, and took it; In the mean while 


the Athenian Fleet, conſiſting of an hundred 


and. eighty Sail, put in at Sg, and from thence 
fail'd to Agos-potamos, here they were juſt 
oppoſite to the Enemy, who was ſtill cruiſ- 
ing about Lampſacun. The two Navies be- 
ing in ſight of one another, Lyſander command- 


_ ed all his Men on board, giving them a ſttict 


Charge to watch the Signal. "The nett Morn- 
ing the Athenians" drew up in a Line c 
before him, and gave the Challenge, but lie 
would not accept it: Upon which they bore 


up to him again the next Day; and thus he 


ſuffer d u to - — "uu four Days 


CARE kehr Veſſels after chem „ to b Nee him notice 
Joſs when the Enemy was landed: They accordingly 


be could to get his Men on board; but they 


hung out A Shield on the” ner which 
A cn” bekid/ ſer Sai with all 'Expe- 
dition. Conon being the firſt of the Athinians, 


Were 


| abate was fred e wake 
His Eſrape to Cyrus with only eight Veſſels, 7% 4 
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Tyſander run in briskly upon the reſt, — 


ing eaſily made himſelf Maſter of the whole . 


three eee who nen put to 
ak was thought 9 have dpd Fleet 
to him. rr Nau Amettt el 7 
ee — this Succeſs, — time 
zin ſentling his Gonqueſts by Land; and finding 
to Athens : Which he did with a Deſign to 
throng the City, ſo as to reduce it by - Famine, 
Siege. This was ſo ſudden and fatal a Turn 
to the Aubenians, that finding themſelves at once 
depriv'd of all their Shipping and Proviſions, 
block'd up by Sea and Land, and 'abandon'd 
by all their Allies but Samos, they could ex- 


Het, mne Bren — 


petit nothing leſs than what fallow!d,.. But not- Athens 
withſtanding theſe Difficulties, they reſoly'd to . 


ſtand: a Siege, and kept within their Walls, 
till Proviſions failing, they were fore d to ſend 
- to Aris to make Overtures of Peace. He told 
them, He had no Power. td treat with them; and 


'referr'd them to the Epbori-at Sartas to wham | 


9 k1t; 
—— 2 
„ 2 — 
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2 ct Fl — EET 's ce, har 
Mam — — 3 | 
* 2 * their Long ue «Pa or. 
2 expected — che 
liſh'd: — upon their — Months 
moving, it laſt wee oo where 
— — 1 Lax. 
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— uh A wen" ould not SELL. 
n of ey Greece Peace up 
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Chap VI. ct e s 
be, vpow Themiſtodes bis Def. He naird theſe = 

Wall: for the' Preſerudtion the City ; and 1 

fred: For if Walls only ſecure a Ci Ss. 
ewhith bas noni, is in à very ill Condition, The = 
Athinians at another time would not have 
thought this a'Tatisfaftory Anſwer ; but being 
reduc'd to the laſt Extremity, it did not admit 

of a long Debate, whether they ſhould accept of 

the Treaty. Tet as to the Buſineſs of the Walls, Surrender: 
they wav'd the putting it in Execution" as long . 
25 they could; till at laſt Lyſander came up the 
Pfreus, and demliſh'd them with great Solem- 
nity of Muſic, and other Demonſtrations of 

Joy, as if he 'ſeem'd//from that Day to date 
the Liberty of Greece. This concluded the 7. End of 
einety third Ohmptad, and the three thouſand 70 Ferm- 
fix hundredth Year of the World; and put 2 ar. 

final Period to the War, after it 'continu'd full A. M. 
ſeven and twenty Tears, with great Expence of „ 
Blood and Treaſute, with a- ſtrange variety of 
vety on both” Sides, which might have been 
employ d 0 avaſt Advantage againſt a fo- 
reign Enemy. Victory ſeem'd irreſolute in the 
whole courſe of the War; the Reaſon of which 
was, that the Athenians being always Maſters at 
Sea, repaid themſelves there, what they loſt by 
ever given ſo ſucceſsful and ſudden a Turn to 
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bad both of them a lofty Genus; but Sephocles 
had a greater Command of it; ſo that he is 


* 


not ſo ſublime in his Expreſſion as the other, 
but more eloquent and more intelligible, He 
had alſo a more artful / way of touching the 
Paſſions, and by an agreeable Mixture of Fer- 
ror and Pity, left more pleaſing Impreſſions 
on the Audience; from whence. it is, that he 
was ſirnam'd the Bee. He is ſtill more re- 
markable for his Condu#, which appears in his 
working-up, and unravelling his Plots, and his 
* 2 ** 


do make the Play all; of a Picce. 


Cap MI. We GStecian H, 44s 
intereſting tha Cberus in the: main Action. fo as 
It is aid he, 
died in a Tranſport of Joy, upon the Succeſs: * wh 
of his laſt Piece. {His Rival Euripides, con- Euripides 
___nented » himſelf with a lower Strain, and en 
deavour d to be more elaborate and * 
more moral and ſententious, and to inſtruct Py 
well as pleaſe: 80 that what he wants in the 
Contrivance of his Fables, and. the Grandeur of 
the Buſtin, he makes up in Nature and , Good. 
Senſe. It is much for the Honour of this Poet, 
chat aſter the, laſt, great; Defeat of the Arbe 
vians before Hracuſe, | many of the Priſoners, 
were releas d, only fon repeating ſome of his 
Verſes. Comedy at the ſame time was adyanc d 
by Pbrynicus, - Ariftarchus, Cratinus, and others; 
but the greateſt and boldeſt\Gewius of this kind, _ 
was Ariſtopbanes: Who at the. ſame. Sime, ghar Aritopha- 
he diverted. the Athenians with. his Pleaſantry, 
aw'd them with his Satire, and, attack d * 
in their tendereſt Furt, cheir 8 t 
muſt. be own'd. he oſten Mock d too. * 
and. that he was not Maſter of that Zine. Rai: 
lo, mich: lore E hut yer 
he may be eſteem'd perfect in his ki nd, 8s he 
writ. in the time of the Oud Comedy, 1 * 
low'd a Liberty of xepreſenting things | 
Stage without any Diſguiſe of Perſons or Fa ames. 
Whatever Improvements Comedy receiy'd, after 
this e reſtrain d by che A. pet 
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446 1 rec | Hiſtory: Book II. 
— — 
_ date The full Age of "Poetry in Greece. - It is ob- 
Pag. ſervable, that no Art made quicker, or firmer 
Advanees than this. It had indeed for ſome 
Ages been made ſubſervient chiefly-to:the Pro- 

| pagition of Religion, Government, and Philoſo- 
phy: But Superſtition and Knowledge of all 

kinds having by degrees gäther a Strength 
enough, to convey and etif6rce' their Dodtrines 
without the Aﬀfiſtarice of Veeſe, the Muſe by 

this means was di veſted of thoſe-ſeverer Orna- 

ments, and appear d in her more hatural Colours, 
with an Air of Wit and -Gaiety, and Polite- 

neſs. The Grecia Muſe was particularly happy 

in being ſupported by a Language,” that was 
ſmodth and muſical, and yet full andexpreffive; 

e and that variery 6f Dialer, which is generally 
A comuptton im other Was not the 
leaſt of its Beauties. Thus prov'd fuch « mighty 
Encouragement, that every one ſtrove to excel; 
and ſome by varying their Numbers, and others 
their Subjects, ſucceeded ſo well; as to reduce 
Poetry to an Art, and by their Writings to 
fix a Standard in their ſeveral kinds s err 


ing Ages. 
The great Hero in Philoſophy 4 de ame 


Socrates, Was Socrates, of whom we ſhall have occaſiqn 


Death, which happen'd ſome Years later. And 


here we muſt not omit the Names of Hero- 
dotus, 


Chap. VI. The Grecian Hiſtory. 447 


dotus, and 'Thucydides, to whom che Memory Herodo- 
of Greece itſelf is in a great meaſure owing : : Thucy- 
The firſt is conſider d as the Father, and dides. 
the latter as the more perfect Mafter of Hi- 
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BAS, the not Lila.” 1 
 Hhas, that built Phocts, 25. 
* ry Theſeus, ade of 


3 the only P of Note that did not unite 


with the Greeks 5 * roy, 47. 

Acaftus, Archon of Athens, 1 56. | 

Acbæi, the Greeks fo called, - when ro 59. 

Ahle, the Agyptians ſaid he was ſlain by Hector, 40. 
he took twenty three Towns, 49. he declin'd 
the War, 50. he kill'd Heer, 52. y by Poris 
by T „ ibid. 

Acropolis, the itadel of Athens, * 

Acriſius, the Father of Danae, 26. 

Adimantus, his Speech to Themiſtocles, 244. 

Adraftus, ſaid to be the firſt irt of Sichen, 14. 
Adultery, allowed at Sparta, | 
Maces, Wn of Syloſon, ex ird Samos, 197. 

Kacus, his Sons went with Theſens to Colchos, 35. 

Ates, King of Colchos, 36. 

Agens, ſucceeded his Father Pandion the ſecond King 
of Athens, 144. was the Father of Theſeus by # thre 
Daughter of ;ttheus, 145. his Death, 147. the 
Egean Sea fo called from him, ibid. 

Klee part of Peloponneſus ſo called from' 2 


2 Lung, firſt Ki of Siczon, the 
Shale King * the Dores, 38. 
„their Wars with Athens, 220. 
Allee murder d Agamemmnon, 56. 
Age, --- planted Colonies in Greece, and infiraRted * em 
i» Ants god Myſtere, 2, 12, Arts and religious 


Rites owing to » . 


Vo. Gg Agyptian 
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Ae rieſt, his — of the Deftrution of 


Tr K 

d er = firſt Race of Man- 
2. 1. xs ee e. : ff | , 

A gyptus and 5 my th = 247 + 

fneas, derives his Pedigree from Aſſaracus the Son of 


Tros, 42. ſuſpected of betraying Troy, 54: he ſettled 
in Italy, 55. 
Moles, or Elis, the ſame with Elia, 5 | 
LEpytus, 99, 104. al #\ 
ra, of the Argives, 21. e as. 
Aerope, taken in Adultery, 38. Teer. de, e bee 
2 ory ue e Tragedy, 382. exceeded in 
Sqhhoclet, 

Abra, the . Boge d 344 ttheus, and Mother of The- 
ſeus by Ageus, 145. 
Azamemnon, the adopted Son of e 33. he was 

choſe Genetal of the Greeks againſt 779, ** dy 
whom murder'd, 56. 5 
Agelas ſucceeded Ixion in Corinth, 113. 
Agelas, the ſecond, ſucceeded Baecbis, 114. 
gemon, King of Corinth, was ſucceeded by ger, 
who was killa diy T aleftes, 114. hl 
enor, Father of Cadmus, 17. 
45 ſlaus, ſucceeded Doryſſus King of Sperta, 69. 
gis, ſucceeded his Father ener in Spurta, 67. 
a Saying of his, 88. 
Agis, Son of Archidamus, his Deſcent on Attica, 363. 
his Victory over the Argiues, 395. 


1 denen, or Pluto King of the Molt, kAla Pirithows, 


and impriſon'd Thifes, but releaſed him on the Re- 
queſt of Hercules, 1 


2 e er Abel Marion, 262. 
of Perfous, and Father of Abi 
_— 33. 


Alceus, ---- his Character, 170. be adtmired Sopphy, 


ibid, 
Alcamenes, King of Sparta iced Niels, 2 | 
Aleibiader — he _ to Pericles, 327. his wind 
aracter, 388, 389. his Sttaragetn to the 
Peace, 392. declared — 393, 108. A of 


breaking the Images of ereuty, 404, ſent for to 


* 


* * 


31 


NEA. 
eber Tre 402; he fled'to 403. ſu 
424. flies to Tiſ/aphernes, ibid. his Advice to Ti 
©" Phornes, 425. recalled to Athms, 427. * 
ee 430. makes his Eſcape, 4m. he wotſted 
y 438. his Return Wk 433. his 
RE 435- in Diſgrace, 437. ; 
Alcmeon, the Son of Amphiaraus, 126. K 
Alemæon, the laſt perpetual Arthon, 163. | 
pays. IG n deſtroy” 
xan n ntas, a m d 
the Meſſengers of Megabyzars, 210. ag 
Aletes, King of Corinth, ſucceeded by Ixion, 
Alefoum. — 1— of Peloponneſus ſo calbd, 44 
Amazonian War, 150, 181. Fo" | 
Annefty, a general Act of, on the Expulſion of the 
thirty Tyrante, 374. 
—7 conduntl the e, War, 126. be was 
— in am, 195. | 
hiftion, the In of -Dencalion, - tea Cranaus 


Athens, 137. and was expelled dy — 


139. 

3 — or natioiiat Council; 138. f 
ictyont, their eee Gen here th 

partans and Argivus, oo. \ 

Amphion, built the Walls of Thebes, 3 

Amphipolis, which had been taken by the a re- 
d to be aflign'd back to the {thriitans, 3 7 ' 

CY the Son of Alceus, 33. Father of culer, 


1 ſucceeded his Father Laab 6." , \ 
Amyntas, King of Macedonia, ſub mittel to Pau, 209. 
aus, 306. 
Anac hurſis, what he faid to Solen, 496. 
Anatreon, the Poet, ſome Account of tim, bes, | bis 
Death, 227. 
Anaxagoras, ſucceeded his Father debe at Ar- 
Fot, 32. 
ayes, called the Mind, by may... of Eminence, | 
Hranander, Kiag of Serra, when the ſecond Myſiien 
War — O27 105% + 


G g 2 Anaxi- 


rien, 113. 


Archeſtratus, committed for 


1 N D E x. 
 Anaxidamus, King of Sparta, when the ſecond li- 


nian War broke out, 104. 


N — Prince of —— invited the Meſenian: 
to ſettle with him, 1 


0 „ a Diſciple of Thates, 188, Founder of the 


Tonick Sect, ibid. | „ „ ben 
Anaximenes, a Diſciple of Thales, r 
Anchimolius, a Spartan Commander __ 199 „ N 
Androcles of Athens murder d, 426. 


Androgeos, the Son of os bb. , | pa ON 


Andromeda, her Story, 30. 

Antenor, was for deli 
betraying Try, 54. bu n 

Antimachus, wrote on the Theban War, 126. 


Antiochus, Vice-Admiral to — defeated, 46. 


Antiope, the Mother of Amphion and Zethus, 123. 


Antiope, an Amazon,' the Wife of wm da, the 


ſame with Hippolyta, 1 — 
Antiphon, his Character, 426. 


. Apollo, --- his Priefts ned 


Sichen, 1 

idas, of Athens, Son of * murder'd by 
his Baſtard other, 154. 
ia, part of P ſo called from Apis, 14. 
is, — E bus or Epopeus, 3 yy 
7s, three of that Name, 1 
is, the King of Argos, Nil d for Tyr yranny, 20. 
cadia, firſt inhabited by the e Pele 3% 


Arcbelaus, King of Sparta, 69. 
ing to 3 Peace 


with Sparta on their own Terms, 442. 
Archias, planted a Colony in Syracuſe, 46. 
Archidamus, King of parts, diſſuaded em from 
War with Athens, 324. was General in the Rape 
neſian War, 334. he enter'd Attica, 336. he again 


' invaded Athens 8 beſieg d Platæa he was 
Father of Agit, 363. e e 


Archilacbus, his e againſt is. and his 


3 cauſed 'em to hang elves, 715 


IT the Office of, 13 * 


Arcbons perpetual of = when firſt inſtituted, 1 7 
uc- 


2 ibid. twelve of his Famil 
* 156. F 4 


* 


*ADeceninial cee, 163. Wi 
Nine annual! choſen," 164. WIT TS 
A | Green the fir 


| continued — of Poricls; 136. by him brought 
Aral. . — pr King 
of Lacadamen, 63. 


bo called, 20. BY 
with 


Athens for 100 Vears, 393. — War with the Epi- 
danriant, ibid. r with Sparta, 


Arger, the ſecond (if not 200 Kingdom 8 
its Riches; Fame, and Power, 20, the Met 
of Greece, 23. the reputed Fall of it, 31. — 


rween Melampus and Bior 32. the Ki again 
reunited, 57. a Democracy, 66. 
Argos, t to be the Brother of P Ge F 
Argus, the — — the Sifter 1 King of 
| 0s d 70 Yea 
Al Barr Bacher of Ade, in in love with Theor 


147. 

Ariamenes, Admiral of the Perſians, 248. ſunk, 249. 

Ariſtagoras, excited the Ionians to rebel, 211. and en- 
Ke the ee n e 212. he ſurpris d 
ardis, ibid. kill'd, 213. 

Ariflarchus, betray d Otnoe to the Bœotiant, 430. . 

45 739 Giſtinguiſh'd himſelf at the Battle of Mara- 

es 226. his Advice and Character 246. baniſh'd, 
7. recall'd, ibid. his Advice, 252: his Speech, 259. 

| he diſcover's a Conſpiracy; 260. his Character, 273. 

a Saying N ping ae. Death and Character, 285, 

* 287. r — Time, — * ; 

- Ariflocrates, rcadia, corrupted by the 8 
' tans, and bangt the Mefſenians, 106. 4 ln betrayed 
2 108. Rloned to by his own for it, 
ibi 

Ari 16 Father of Euryflhenes and 1*— Twins, N 


Ariftedemus 
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1 N m EX: - 


— crific'd his Da r for the ſake of his 
try, — — — ſucceeded 1 2 
kill'd himſelf, 02. 


W uu 7270 * 


Ariftomedes, ſucceeded 3 ase 7 

„VF 
Sparta, 1056. bis ah 104: touted the Spartans, 
- but prevented from A a" em by an — = 7 


105, taken Priſoner, 10 
10%. bis- Exploits, 100, 1 Wa. 
Ariftaphanes, a Comick Poet, 4433 — 
Artabanus, een to — 30, * made 

good, 253. 1121 I inn 35 IN 
Urtaboua l Pier Commander fled, 6% 15:1. | 
Artapberuat, Vice- Roy: of Lydia, 212. What he ſaid to 

Hiftieus, 213. took Hiſtiæus, nail d — to ae 

and ſent his Head to Darius, dane 2 „ undnen 
Artaxerxes, King of Perſia a, 301. Al 3 ads gl 
Artemeſia, Qyeen. — bel her Advice to 

- Karxes, 250. her Cuu 


and Stratagem, ibid,” 
Artemeſium, xy wy rey ver, are b. n 
Aſiatict Greeks, 207. * K * ebe 


Aſpaſia, the-Miſkrels of dee WONT we 
aracus, one of the Sons of Teas, — ee 
{/terius, accounted the Saturm of the Ovatzing my 
Aſtidamia, the Daughter of iPalopyy 3 3 nm 
Aſtrology, improved by the Chaldeans, 1 e 
Aſtronomy, invented by the MHrians, 186. | 
Aftyorhus, a Hartan Admiral, 424. in danger of ola 
— 2 in a Mutiny, 428. Kkill'd in a  Sea-fight, 


1 ſaid they were produced at the fame time 
with the Sun, 1. why unmoleſted in their — 
tions, 11. why they retired to Marathon, 37. 
of the Spartam, 104. ſo called from 2 


132. divided into four Tribes, 733. their d Nam. 
Number of Gods, and unknown Gods, and 


ber of People, 133. called Ceeropra, 131, 137. 
Cranae, ibid. a, ibid. aſſiſted the latæans, 


197. were by the Spartans, 199. they re- 
gained their Liberty, 200. Tumults 973, — by 


whom, 202. ſeek an Alliance with Perfia, 20g, re- 

venge themſelves on the Bæotians and Chalridiant, 

200, engaged againſt the Perfians, 212, how uy 
v 
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353. why bs 
Ae 369 jake Fol y Bey of 
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ke it. 1 eee 831 for % 70 
* _ Behaviour ans, 397, 398. 
ar againſt 885 400. much = 
412. — at Sicily, 416. — 


chan / 
427. worſted at Sea, 429. Grower 75 
ibid. defeated at dœa, 4364 4 f | 

#4, ** 


- their Admirab to death. es 


. rendered +} | N 10 r e 1 . 
his Daug ters * Pleiades an 
Atreus, the 8 1 „reign' d | his =o 
eſtes, his Skill in A een. 53 REDO 08 
e barren Dail, 11 


_— a * 127 the Greciant * 46. i 


e, 2. — no Penn King of Thebes 4 2. 
eleftes, 114. 1 


1 
Nini v2 ns. S133 + 


Bacehi ſucceeded Prumnes in cd, and) bis Saas 
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Callicratides Tuc6eeded Lyſander the Spartan Admiral, 
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Callimachus, an Athiniqn mander ſlain at 'the 
Battle of Marathon, 224: 
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Cahdnus, firſt King of Bœbtia, 220. 

Capaneus, killed in the Theban War, y. | 

Carians, made Inroads into Greece, 4. 

Caryate, a People of Arcadia, 19. 

Caſter and Pollux, Argimants, 35. 
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Cnemus, a Spartan Admiral, 342. 
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Danaus and Aigyptus, their Story, 24. 
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Europa, the Rhea of the Cretans, 71. 110 wy 
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Gorgo, Wife of King Leonidas, a ying of. hers; 83. 
of Ocbalur, Daughter of Perſeus; 63. 
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Greece, firſt inhabited by the Sons of Noah, 0 call'd 
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Battles, 51, 52- got but little by the Conqueſt of 
Tyra, 55. their Preparations to oppoſe Xerxes,” 234. 
they made an honourable Peace with Perſia, 291. 
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cuſe, 408, his 1 40. 
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Heu, the Feople thereof, made Slaves, 67. after 200 
Years reinſtated, tro. 
Helots rebels, 293, 297. fuppreſs'd, 299. 2000 of ' 
them * d, 376. 
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Herodotus, call'd the Father of Hibety, 47. 
Fd, reckon'd the next Poet to Homer, 158, his 

Character, 159. | 
Fete, the ter of Luomedn, 43, 45. A 
Hetemarida Are Senator, diſſuaded them fm 
2 War with 274. 
Hliero, of Fieih, his Friendſhi for Simonides, . 
A . Amazon, the Wife 2 220 om 
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Hippias, the Son A, Pififtratus, his- CharaRer;, 1 
198, 199. expell'd, 200. return d into Ma. 2 
ſain in the Battle of Marathon, 224. 
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1 Spartan Governor, kill'd i in Battle, 433. 
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| 1 at to rebel, and why, 211. nailed to a Croſs, 
and his Head ſent to Darius, 215. 

Holy Heralds order'd to abſolve Akibiades, 434. 

Holy War, 309. 

Hamer was not the firſt that recorded the Deſtruction 
of Troy, 8 his Works, by whom collected, 72. 
not the firſt Poet, and whore = when he lived, 157. 
2 Deſcription of him, 1 

2 the Art of Tillage, lage; is aſcribed to him, 20. 

hy Son of Amyclas, * ene by 
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Hyanthidas, King of Corinth, 112. 

Hhdarnes commanded. 100600 Perſians for Kerxes, 231. 

Mllus flain by Echemus, 37. 

Hyperbolus baniſh'd by Oftraciſm,. 204. 
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Taſer, the City of Arges, ſo called from Faſus King of 

Arges, 28. 

22 "he proped Gree thought to be the ſame wit 


A. 22 ;, who they were, 71. 

Thas, by accounted a faithful Narrative, 41- 

Alus the Son of Tres, 31, 42. drove Tantalus out of his 
Territories, 42. ſucceeded Tros, and was Father of 
Laomedon, 43. Im- 
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uct the Mother of Ocdipus, 124. ſhe married him, 
and when ſhe knew him to be her Son, ſhe hang'd 
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on, the ſame with Javan, 4, 143. 
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» 1129 143. E 
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ulius Cæſar compar'd to Cop, 194, 1194» 195- 
uno, the firſt Altar built to her by Pheruneus at FR 
19. a Temple conſecrated to her, 20. 
Tapiter had the Book of Fates before him, and revealed 
is 27. 
oz the Sons of ancient Kings often ſo called, 33. 
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Labda of the Bacchidæ r Eetion, 118. 
Labdacus, King of Thebes, Son of Pohyabrus, 123. 
Labotas reign'd in Sparta, 06..t..... 
Lacedæmon gave Name to the Country where he dwelt, 
"*tis often called Sparta, he was ſucceeded* by his 
own Son Amyclas, 63. its State under the firk 13 
Kings, 66. ba © Of ue ads: 
Lacedemonians attempted: to take Samos but were re- 
pulſed, applied to by the Plateans, 197. they aſſiſted 
the Athenians, 199, | renewed their League with 
Athens, 206, how they ſerved the Perfian' Meſſen- 
gers, 218. Commotions at & „ ibid. jealous of 
the Athenians, 270. revolted from: Athens, 303. faid 
the Athenians had broke the Peace, 323. Allies in the 
Peloponneſian War, 363. repulſed at Pylus,. 364. in- 
clined to Peace, 381. a Peace for * rac 64 332. 
offenſive and defenſive League, 384. e one Ar- 
ticle of their Treaty, 387. enraged at Apis, 395. 
concluded a Peace with the Argives, 396. gave leave 
to their People to make Repriſals in Attica, 399. 
they ſeized. Decelea, 411. a League with the 
Perſians, 424. See Sparta. CO SOLD 
Lacedæmonius Son of Cimon, 319. 
Laceftades a King of Sicyon, 14. | 
Laconia, Lelex was the firſt King thereof, 62. 
Laconick Style, 81, 86, 
Laius, King of Thebes Son of Labdacut, reſtored, .mar- 
. Tied Focaſta, 123. Father of Oedipus, 124. killed by 
1 his on, N 3 | 
| Lamachus one Henian Generals 94 inſt Sici h. 
400. killed in Battle, his Character, 406. "_ 
Laemedon Son of Illus, 43. | 
Lariſſa the Name of a Tower built by Danaus, 25. 
Laws, not written, 166. | 51 
Leena, Ariſftegiton's Miſtreſs, a Lioneſs conſecrated in 


Honour of her, 200, | 
Leda the Mother of Caſtor and Pollux, 64. 


Leleges, the People of the Country of Lelegia ſo 
„ called, 62. x 


Lelex, firſt King of Laconia, 62. 
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123. killed. in Battle, ibid. 
aun, his Story, 285. 
y/ander of Sparta, his Character: 135. deſeated the 
Athenians at Sea, 436. deſtroy d their whole Fleet, 
441. demoliſh'd the Wall of Athens, 443. 
Lyficles, who was ſent” to collect the Tax at Athens, 
killed, 3 535. | . 
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A called the third Monarchy, OY 

Mæandrius ſucceeded Polycrates in Samos, but was 
forced to give way to: ‚ f :outhin; 
197. 

Mageg, 22. 

Marathon, the Battle there, 222. a Statue of Nang 
erected in Memory of it, 225. 

Marathenian Bull, 146. 
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Mardenius, General to Darius, his fruitleſs Expedition, 

' . x6, chief Commander of Xerxes's Forces, 231. his 
Advice to Xerxes, 251. he proſecuted the War, 255. 
Bis Offer to the Athenians, 156. he entred Athens, 
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Maſiftius,. General of the Perfian 1. 
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Medea, Daughter of Sete: Kits of Sabin al in 8 
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Males, ei of Codrus, was the firſt perpeta geln, 
his Family called Medentide, 155. - 

Magalyxus, left by Darius to reduce Thrace, he de- 

manded Earth and Water of Amyntas, 209. 

B diſplaced Pififtratus and afterwards reſtored 

Im, 

Alea e exchang'd. Governments with Nen, Was 
- ſucceeded at Argos by his Son Anaxagoras, 32. 

Megapenthe a Baitard Son of Menelaus, | ST 

| 4 a Faction there, 370. x 

Melampus cured the Proms of. Madneſs, ” he had 
Part of the Kingdom of Arges, ibid. | 

Melanthus, a Meſſenian, how he came to be King of 
Athens, was the Father of Codrus, 154. 

gr their Reply to the Athenians, 397- ſurrendered, 


1 the laſt titular King of Arges, 61. 

MHemnermus, invented Elegiack Poetry, 292. 

Aznelaus, the adopted Son of Atreus, 38. went to de- 
mand Helena, 48. ſucceeded Tyndarus in Right of his 
Wife mg "ay into Ap with her, returning 
from Trey, 64. 

Metefthous, Sor of Paas, 151. got Poſſeſſion of tho 
Crown of Athens, and went with his Quota to the 
Trojan * 152. his Death, 153. 

Meſſenian War, gi. when it broke out, Succeſs 
equal, 98. they retir'd to Ithome, 99. renew d 
100. their fourth Battle, 101. the End of f the War, 
102, the ſecond War, 104. ended, 108, 

Metion, Uncle of Pandion the Second, 144. 

Metan, an Aſtronomer at Athens, 329. 


Miltiades, 


IN D E X. 
Miltiades, of Athens, his Advice to the Ionians, 208; 
209. his Advice about the Perfian Meſſengers, 218. 
his Victory over the Perſians, 223, 225. ſent to chaſ- 
tiſe the Iſlands, 227. his Character, 228. his Death, 
229. he was the Father of Cimon, did, 
Mindarus, a Spartan Admiral, 428. defeated, 430. 
Mines, King of Crete, improved and mended the Laws, 
for his — Na called the Son 4 of the In- 
udges, w t ter, 70, 
was wan 2 of Aﬀeriu and Europa, 71. he Tupiter 
of the Cretans, ibid. by whom in framing the 
Government, 71, 72. — he declar'd War againſt 
Athens, 147. 
Minotaur, a Monſter kept in Crete by Minos, 146. 
Moſes, with whom Contemporary, 21. 
Mpcale, the Battle there, 266. * 
Mycene, the Royal Seat tranſlated thither by Perſeus 
31; 38. - 
2 N the Sons of Lala, ſucceeded his Fe 
e ee 
Myronides, General of the Athenians, . 


N. 
; Newtoi, Sir: 1ſaac, his Chronological Remarks, * 


113, 141. 

Nicander, King of Sparta, Son of Charilows, _ 

Nicean Peace, 382. 

Niceas, the 4thenian, took Mi * 356. omar the 
22 5 363. e . Places, 370. 9 | 

int Sicily, 400. beſi 4 

405. taken auf ile, 419. his Fara. ne 

Nicoftratus, a Baſtard Son of Meznelaus, 65. 

* killed in a Quarrel about his Daughter Antiope, 


Nileus, the son of Codrus why be led Cologies into 


Ala, 156. 
Nijea Non, 371. 


8 
Oceanus, the Father of J ks, 8 ' 
Qebalus, Son of C ne ſucceeded his F ather in La- 


W 63. . | 
H h 3 Ocdipus, 


\ 


IN D E X. 

of Laius whom be kill'd, 124. 1 N80 
r Facafta, and when be knew her to be his 

Mother, — «4+ 2 eee 46. 2 

Ocenomans, K Piſa, 31, 
Oenophyta, or the Vineyard, the Battle there, 30 5 | 
Ogygean, an Epithet 2 to remote Antiquity, 121. 
 Ogygean, Deluge, 130. 

Ogyges, mention'd as Succeſſor to Cahlydnus in Bœotia, 

120. 0 — 129. ſeveral Kings in Attica between 
him crops, 130. 

Oileus, Father of the younger Ajax, one of the le- 
nauts, 35. 

Oligarchy, 6 2. 4 

Olympiad, when firſt ;nfticuted, | 

Olympick, Games, an Account 3 160. 

Oracle, demanded a Virgin for a Sacrifice, 99. 

Oracles, an Account of them, 26. their good Effect on : 

the common People, 28. 

Oreftes, ſlew Agi bus and his Mother Chtemneſtre, 56. 
try'd and acquitted, he marry'd Hermione, 57. ſuc- 
ceeded Menelgus, 65. 

Orithya, Daughter of 7 reftheus, taken away by Bereas | 
a Thracian, 143. 

Orpheus, one of the Argonauts, 35. 

Oftraciſm, when and where introduc'd, who the &E 
and laſt that ſuffer'd by it, 203. | 

Otanes, a Per 210. | 

Othyades, the only Spartan that ſurviv'd of zoo, 
100, 

Ozynter, King of Athens, Son of Demephon, and Fa- 

ther of Hobidas, 154. 


| wk 


Pacbes, the Athenian General, the Lerbians ſurrender's 
to him, 354. 


Pacondas, General of the Thebans, 3 


Pedonomus, Inſpector General of Sy 8 of the 
Spartan Youth 80. 


Palamedes, accuſed as 2 Traitor, and ſtoned to Death, 


his Courage, Wiſdom and Learning, 50, 
Palladium, 53 


Pallantide, the fifty Sons of Pallas, 144. 
Panathenes, or Chariot Races, 139, 140. 
Pandion, 


INDEX. 


Pandion, King of Athens, the Son of Eritthouins, held 

_ , the: Crown in right of Succeſſion, and from him it 
became Hereditary, 141. 

Pandion, the ſecond, Father of gens, 144. 

Paris, was marry'd to Helena, 40. his Birth, why c 
I Alexander, 44- firſt carry 'd Helena to Hen, 


5. ſlain, 53. 

Parifte, why he kill d himſelf, 241. 

Parrhaſians, a Peopie of Arcadia, 19. 

| Partheniz, who they were, 13. 

Parthenion, beautified by Pericles, 313. 

Patroclus, had killed eon and ober, and Was 
killed by Hector, 52. 

Pauſanias, had the chief Command, 8. why he 
would not give Quarter, 263. his Chaney: his 
Treachery, - ak try'd and acquitted, his Command 
taken away, 273. try'd and again diſcharg'd, 277. 
his Treachery diſcover'd, and he ftarv*d'to Death, 278. 

Pelaſgi, the firſt Inhabitants of Arcadia, 5. by whom 

7. 
pA n accounted an Autechthon, or Son of the Earth, 
. the fame with Peleg, or Phaleg, 5. Divine Honours 


him, 10. 
po Father of Achilles, one of the Argonauts, 35. 
Puloponnefian War, the Grounds of it, 320, broke out, 
332. they enter'd Attica, 338. Why they quitted 
Attica, 341. a third time invaded Attica, 351. their 
ſixth Campaign, 362. 
Peloponneſian War, 383. 
Pe — by whom inhabited, 5. called » ſeveral 
ames by different Kings, 14. 
Pelias, the Uncle of Jaſen, 35. 
* e e ſo call'd from kim, 8. the Son of 
antalus King of Phrygia, 31. 
Peneleus, Captain of the Bœotian Forces, 128. 
Penteconteris, the name of a Ship, the firſt of any Bulk 
that came into Greece, 24. 
Penthilus, the Son of Oreſtes, 57. 
People, why they reſum'd their OA 17 people of 
Sparta, their ſhare in the Government, 76. 
Pans the ſame as Criaſus, 20. 


Perdiccas, King of Macedonia, 321. in Alliance with 
Athens, 3 38. 
Hh 4 Pagan, 


— — FR 1 


IN D E X. 
Pergan, wh 


| | e 44+ KA ORR 
Periander, Sn of Cypſelus King of Corinth, 117. his 
_ . . Cruelty, 118. ranked „ the ſeven Sages of 
Greece, he had two Sons, ib. Ba 
Pericles, his Riſe, the Son of Xanthippus, 294. why 
ſurnamed Oꝶmpias, his Character, 295, 296. his 
Policy, 312, 313. his Victory over the Samian Fleet, 
316. his Advice about the War with Sparta, 324, 
325. why he was for the War, 326, 327. his to 
the Publick, 334. made a Funeral Oration for all 
the Slain, 339. the Plague imputed to him, 341. diſ- 
grac'd, and afterwards reſtor d, 342. his Death, 
347. his Character, 348, 349, 33500. 
Perſet, one of the Sons of Perſeus, 33. 
Perſeus, the Reproach of his Birth caſt on Jupiter, by 
accident he kill'd Acrifius, 30. he reſcued Andromeda, 
his Averſion to Argos, he built Mycene, 31. his 
Hiſtory, 32. his Sons, 32, 33. i OS <0 
Perſian, War, 201. the nds of it, 207. carried 
on chiefly againſt Miletus, 214. Miletus taken, 215. 
cauſe of the War, 217. their Army, 221. defeated, 
223. their Fleet deſtroy'd, 249. routed at Myeale, 
266. their Ships burnt, 267. the War concluded 
292. they attempt to bribe one part of Greece again 
another, 300. took the Athenian Gallies and put the 
Men to the Sword, 301. | 


Palit, the Tyrant, 172. his Efteem for Stofichorus, 


173 
Phaleg, or Peleg, the fame with Pelaſgus, 5. 
Pharnabazus, worſted by Alcibiades, 432, 
Phils, Gueen of Tha fl in love with Demephon, 
tits, Queen o race, fell in love Wi 
and why ſhe hang'd herſelf, 153. | 
Philoctetes, ſlew Paris, 53, | 
Phocylides, a Poet, 226. Joy | 
Phœniciang, planted Colonies in Greece, by whom in- 
3 in Arts, 2, 12. they improv'd Navigation, 
Phan tis oe 1 
Phorbas, King oy Argos, the Son or Brother of Criaſus, 
21. Father of Triopas, 22. 
Phormio, of Athens, 3 22. his Victory at Sea, 346. 


Phoraneus, Brother of Agialeus, 14. ſucceeds Aube ; 
| | at 


IN D E X. 
5 05, 18. called the Father of Mankind, he built 
* 2 Altar to Juno, 19 
838 a City at 275 built by Pinne. 19. 
. * * 
3 cus, a bet, 445 ITY: bs 
2 — of Athens, how kill'd by Pues 6. 
Phthiotis, by whom inhabited, 7. 
e 
acts, a er ptain, WY 
Pindar, his Death, 330. his Character, 331. 
Piſander, fled, 429. | 
1 his CharaQer, 181, 182. be uſurp'd the 
| vernment, ibid. diſplac' by Megacles and Lycur- 
guts, 192. reſtored by Megacles, he retired and _ 
owl rag ani to Athens his Death, 193+ his 
Character, a 
Piſſuthnes, a Paus Governor of Sardis, 3185. 
Pittacus, how he kill'd Phrynon of Athens, 169. rank d 
amongſt the ſeven Wiſemen, 170. 
Pittheus, entertain'd Ægeus, by whoſe Daughter Egenr 
bad Theſeus, 145. 
Plague, at Athens, 340. broke out again, 362. 
Platee, the Battle there, 262. ſurpris'd, 332. | 
Plateans, their Alliance with 4. 197. Privileges 
ted them, 264. their Anſwer to Archidanmns, 
343. beſieg d, 344. ſome eſcape, 354. the reſt ſur⸗ 
render d, 356. the City 1.1} 
Platanifta, 81. | 
Pliſtbenes, Father of Agamemnon and Menelaus, 38. 
Pedarces, the Son of Laomedon, taken Priſoner by Her- 
r 
try, when it n, 28. t it, 446. 
Paledes, one of the Sons of . y'd Meſſme 
Daughter of T7;opas King of Argos, 62. 
Pollux and Caſtor, Argonauts, 35. call'd Divſeari, 6 5. 
Polychares, a Meſſenian, his Story, 96. 
Pohcrates, uſurp'd the Government of Samos, 196. 
- to the Perſians, and nailed to a Croſs, 


Pobletes, King of Sparta, Son of Ernomus, 69. 
2 Collegue with 2 roving 95. 


Polydorus, Son of Cadmus rry'd the Daughter of 
** and had a — Labdacus, 122. 


* 


* * D 5 


by 2. 
aer _ — 5 872 
352 ing of $; 
0 6, 2 Zr, : 
Pallas wat 321. was 322. — 
343- | 
Profus and Acrifius Twins 26, Pratus the Father of | 
Megapenthes, 32. King of Argos, 112. 
6 cured of Madneſs by the Uſe of Hellebore, 


Priam, his Quarrel with Agamemmon, for what, 43- firſt 
called Podarces, 44. had fifty Sons, ibid. _— not 
Sn up Helen, 48. murder'd, 54 
Prieftcraft, 27. 
3 and Euryſtbenes, Twins, joint Kings of Sparta 
; 67. 
Prometheus, Brother to Atlas, an Account of him, 21. 
Propodas, King of Corinth, 112. 
Proſtitutes diftinguiſh'd by their Garments, 178. 
Protectors of Greece, the Athenians called themſelves ſo, 
328, 
Proteſilaus ſlain in the firſt Confli& with Troy, 48. 
Prumnes ſucceeded Agelas in Corinth, 113. 
Protanicum, a Council-hall, =p by Thau, 149. 
; Prytanis, reign'd in Sparta, 69 
Prytanis, a Title inſtead of a King, 114. 
Pſammeticus, King of Corinth, 119. 
tolomeus, King of Thebes, 129. 
N taken by the Athenians, 364. 
ythagoras, 52. his Travels to Agypt, 1 89. his Death, 
190. the manner of his inſtructing his Scholars, 191. 
his Opinion of the Soul, 192. 
Pythia, or Prieſteſs of Apel, a 28. corrupted by Clio. 


menen 219. 
Q 
G of Pytha war, what it was, 192. 
Quern, or Hand. mill, ind Corn, 62. 
Duinquatria of Rewe, or jot Races, 140. 


R. Rada- 
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Redamantbut, rig of Crete, for his Wiſdom and je 
tice, call'd one of the Infernal: Judges, 70. 

Ræſaces, a Penſian, his Offer t Cinon, 309. 

Rhara, 73. a Clauſe inſerted in it, 96. | 

Religion, the Neceſlity of inaking @ Show of #, * | 

_ great Varieties of Religions in Greece, 132. made uſe 
of as A Choke by Vee oo 264. Ss 


Saite, an Zgyptian Colony, - 131, Minerva was weir | 


R. Fand 132. 

an Ex tion 314. 

Bemor redac'd, 316. 

uary-men, 360. 

N ſhe liv'd, 170. her R 
„in love with Phaon, 


2 FED 


— and C 55 36. 

Scytbia, peopled moſt Part of Bures, 6: 

"of fancy d themſelves the Race of Man- 

md, 1. 

Sea 9222 — inhabited, 5. 

Siege, regular one, 344, 345. 

Senators, not leſs than ſixty ears old, 74. dey the 

ſupreme Court of Judicature, ibid. 

Seriphus, an Iſland, 30. | 

Sictl, Commotions there, 362. make — 370. at 

ar with Athens, 403. — End of the War, 423. 

Sicyon, the firſt Kingdom in Greece, 13. fo call'd from 
Sicyon King thereof, 14. annex d to Argos, 17. 

Sicyonia, Part of Peloponn vs, fo call'd from Sityon, 14, 

Sicyphus, the Founder of Corinth, his Story, the Father 
of Glancus, 111. | 

S;monides, cultivated Poetry, invented artificial Memo- 


ry, 292. 


Sitakes, 


- 3 4 — 


1 N D E X. 
Sirens, 36. 


* Sitalces, King of Trac in Aline with Athens, 338. 
3 —45 1 1 5d bg, Great 
ates, a Friend to Alci 3 ee ee 

Hero in Philoſophy, 4465. wy 
Solomon's Temple, when built, een eee 
Solon, regulate the Courts of Judicature at Athens, 13 
135. bis Wiſdom and Integrity, he recover'd Saks. 
mit, Choſe Archon, reform'd the State, 174. be re- 
leaſed Debtors, 175. his laws, 178. he reformed 
the Calendar, 179. why he travelled, 181. what 
he ſaid to Piſſtratus, 182. why he quitted Athens, 
his 8 with Cræſus, 133 his Daun and 
Character, 1 
Sophocles, 1 of the Athenians, 36 3. | 
222 improv'd Tragedy, why ſurnam d the Bee, 2 
Sous, ſucceeded. his Father oe in Sparta, 67. 
ſieged oF the Clitorians, 8. 
Share, b T built, 63. oſten often call d Lacedemon, 
1 by. Agypt, Phanicia and all the Gre» 
_ 88. Defects in the Government, ibid. 
22 Broth, 78. 
partant, their Manner of educating their Children, 
79, 80, 81. Men not marry till thirty, and Women 
not till twenty Years of Age, 82. Wars with 
the Argives, 100. why they had a mind to declare 
War with Athens, 27 3. pe — War with _— 
24. See Lacedemon. 
Didi taken, 367. * 125 
a” inx, what it was, &y er her Riddle, 1258. 
tefichorus, advanc'd the t Muſe, compar'd to Ho- 
mer, he oppos d Phalaris,. 172. EY 
Sthenelaidas, a Spartan perſuaded them to declare War 
againſt Athens, 3 24. 
 Sthenelas, King of Argos, the Son of e 22. 
reign'd eleven Years, 24. 
Sthenelus, the Son of Perſeus, 33. 
| See ob of Polycrates, 197. 


9.4 egades, * W 

yracuſe, the Metropolis of Sictly, n 

Syracufians, their Scoff at Nioias, 403. A 77. 495% 
tl | 1 2 | i | 


received Supplies from Sparta, 400, 
418, 419. 


T. Ta- 
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3 302. eee 

Targets, when firſt uſed in Battle, 5. 

Taurus, an Officer belonging to Ainos, 147. , 

Tax, the firſt in Greece, 274, Cas 

Taygetus, the Name of a Mountain, where deformed 
and er Children were by Zycurgus's Law le eo 


periſh, 79. 

5 OMG ren of mu bo. 
2 7 I, oh, | 
Telecles, 3 a, how" kills; 92. cid N 

| Telimon, Father Thaw, one of the Argmants, 35. 


Tele er, Bon of . — depriv'd of his Kingdom by 
15 Uncle = he kill'd Alexander the Son of 

 Agemon, and was kill'd by Automenes,” 114. 

2 7M of Argos, war and N. whom murder'd, 


Teucri, the . To. bo call'd 8 TR 42. A 
_—_ the Por n Lawgiver, went to Sparta with 


Mal, his Notin of the Soil, thought Water the firſt 
Principle of all Thi 2 | | 
_ Tn ar, thirty cars before the War of Try, 
120. 
Thiber, the Capital of Bene 120. 00 call'd from 
- Thebes in Ah, from- whence - they came," 121. 
Thebes taken, 128. 
Themiftocle, diflinguiſh'd himſelf at the Battle of Ma- 
rathon, 225, a Saying of his, 227. his Advice and 
the Succeſs of it, 242. his Advice and Replies, 244, 
245. his Meſſage to Xerxes, 246. his other Meſſage, 
252. the Reward of Wiſdom, and Conduct given 
to him, 254. ances Yor his, 255. walled Athens, 270. 
would have burnt t an Fleet, 271. had been 
baniſh'd, 278. he fled > Aa, and what he ſaid to 
Terres, 279. his Death, abo. his — 281, 
282, 283, 284, 285: 
Tn, a Poet, 226. 
Tbeomzſtor, a anions Po fe webs 449. 


Theopompus, 


E . 


ry ſucceeded Ni cander, King of Sparta, a 
his Conceſſions artfully reſtrain 'd, 95. 95. 

Theras, appointed Protector of Sparta n the Mi- 
nority 3 bis his Nephews,- 67. 

Theramenes, of Aibext eee to make Peace with 
Sparta, 442. 

Thermopyle, 236. the Rattle Ya 5 239. 

l Son p Mol Ke e ene bebes. torn 

The 1 King of Attica, 16. one of the — 

daa tell in love. with him, 36, was the Son of 
Egeus by Etbra, went to Athens, imitated Herculer, 
145. his 1 146. went, to Crete as à Fri 
bute to Mines). Ariadne fell in love with him, 147. 
ſuccteds his Father 2s King of Athens, he alters the 

State, 148. ſtiled ſecond: aunder of Athens, he in- 
ee 

1 1 OT 71! 6, 
150. his Friendſhip with Piritbous, he ſtole 2 
_ Ws 151. his Death, 152. Demophon was 

is 15333 
W reviſed. and repealed the Laws, 179. theiy 
ow, 180, 

Thaas,' King of Cerimb, 112. 

This Kg perſuaded the 4thenians to recal 22 
427. Was an Admiral, 49% ! © 

ree Crops, the meaning of it, 37. 

Thucydides,. 311. related * Fad 312. the Plague at Þ 
Athens, deſcribed by him, 349. to what he compa- 
red the leſſer States of Greece, 361, baniſhed; 37 2. 
his Character, 373. his Age and Death, 375. de- 
ſcribed the Siege of Hracuye, 405. Maſter of Hiſto- 
ry, 447+ 

Thy & and Airew Brothers, reigned joindy, 38. 77 

e's Supper, a Proverb, ibid. 


3 murder d Apbidas, and uſurp'd the Crown 
of Athens, was the laſt of the Hrectbidæ, 154. 
Tigrancs, a Perfan Commander, 265. nn 


Timæus, introduced technical Chronol 
Tiſamenes the Son of Oreſles ſu 
diſplaced by the Heraclidæ, 58. 


24. | 
him, 57, 65+ 


Tiſamenus, 


10 


1 N D wx) 


2 of Athens,” 394, 
Traniſmi tion of 5 192. 


9. very 

(5 to 2 tenth Wer, 50. their Forces, oo 

_ Battles, 3, 52 4 

Nai King of Argos," Son of Phirkas ant Fither 
Faſus, 22. 


vs «pie taught the Athenians to manure the Ground, 


| Tu, 31. the Son of Eridthonius, and celle the City 
Troja, 42. 
Troy, the Deſtruction of it, it, 39. aſcribed to Earth- 
| uakes, 40. the Hiſtory of it, 41. taken, 54. 
7 45 Married the Daughter of —_ 125. 

ymoc 


bares, an Athenian Admiral, worſted by the Spar- 


tans, 42 
Bruders, Father of Caſtor and Palas, built the Ship 
- Argo, 35. was Son of Ocbalus by Gorgophone, 6 5 8 


his Wife was the famous Leda, Chtemnefira and 
Helena were his hters, 64. 


Tyrants, compared to ſts of Prey, 34. 
F who t were, 6 
7 


rtæus, an Athenian, ſent to Sparta, 104. encourag d 


'em to continue the War, 73 made free of Sparta 
108. his Poetry, ibid. 2 | 822 ; 


* 1 
U. N * 


ae, went ot Helina, 4. accuſed Palame- 
s as a Traitor, 1 MY 
, W. > F 7 2 


Wiſemen of Greece, ſeven, their Names, 185. 
Wooden Horſe, or Trejan Horſe, 5 3. 


X. 


Xanthippus, the Athenian Admiral, 265. 


Janie, laſt King of m_—_ killed by Melanthus, 129. 
Xanthus, 


4 


ores fad Aebiader, . Nba h wo "ms 
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ö | Xanthus, King of Baotia, killed, 1 5 * 

a. Aren; his pt of U . n "NY 
ed Earth and Wat oo 0-40; by Joy to behold. 
his Forces, but cn 2, his 

Fuſfage into e ods 8 1 1 
147 hy, 1 to the, Greeks . Pei his March. 
3. en DIC 253. retired 
Sa, "from Sard; l. Sate 14%. 8 1 * 
* Son of Hallen, ee Trae the Daughter 
, of Erefheus, , on,. 142, he quitted 
1 bens, 143. where he died, 144. Hp; 
Zethes, abr, Son of Ange, BS ome at 
rage Mer mug ow, 14. I ES 
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